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PREFACE 

The enquiries on which this Report of the industrial work 
of married women and widows was based were made 
mainly^ during the years 1909 and 1919. The delay in the 
publicatioii of the Report has been due to many causes, 
of which the latest is the European war. This delay is 
not one by which the book suffers, since up to the outbreak 
of war the conditions described continued to prevail. 
'Riese conditions of Englishwomen’s life and industry 
later events have shown to,be unequal to the strain caused 
by tbe war. It is hoped that a detailed realisation of what 
^ese conditions were may be a real help towards that 
imi?ltense social ’reconstruction which is now seen to be 

"" The tftanks of the Council are due to a large body of 
^vestiga^s \^o have visited personally every case 
recofded in this book'. The remarkable accuracy of their 
information is evident from the fact that all thesfe sepatrate 
^wtnesses tell practically the same story. , Nothing has 
stryck'me more in going oven the whole of. the papers 
than the similarity of the gei^si^^ facts. , Of the reports 
qjicb has been written in coriplete independence of ai^v 
other, and their ^greeifient can hardly fail to impress a 
eyeful reader' 
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PREFACE 


The very brief account of conditions in Glasgow makes 
no pretence* at being an adequate report. It ^ppe^ 
merely as an indication that the problems of learned 
women’s work are the same in Scotland as in Englan^. 

CLEMENTINA BLACK. 

Women’s Industrial Council, 

7, John Street, 

Ajelphi, W.C. 
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MARRIED WOMEN’S WORK 


INTRODUCTION 

It is a general opinion and especially, perhaps, amon 
persons of the middle class, that the working for money 
of married women is to he deplored. That such work 
is sometitnes made necessary by poverty will be conceded, 
and wives who earn because they must an^ pitied ; wliilc 
wives who work not for their own or their children's 
bread, but rather for butter to it, are regarded as at 
least somewhat blameworthy. 

• The underlying implication scc'ins to be that a wife 
and mother who thus works rnusl; be withdrawing from 
the care of her home aiuMier children time and attention 
DfHvhich they are really in need. Pictures Yiso before 
the mind of rooms unswept, beds unmade and dishes 
iiWivashed, of •children hungry, raggcid, unkempt and 
runni ng w ild. But when one has personally visited 
the^omR of a good many such women, and wlien there 
tiave phssed through one’s hands several hundreds of 
rcportsT^acl)^ describing oife home and one woman, 
thei reaf facts begin to arrange thcmselvns and to fall 
IS it were aiitoijiatically into a glassification. ^ ^ 
The great mass of married women of the wfl-king class 
now present themselves to me in four gro]jps : — 

(X^ Those who, although ^the feynily .income is in- 
adequate, do not earn. • • • • , ^ 

(B) Those who, because fLe family Inijomo* is inade- 
qufite — ^whether from lowifess of pay, irregularity %of 
work or failure^n soifle way, such as sickness, idleness, 

drink nr defil^rfion on the nart of the husband — flfJearn- 
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(C) Those who, the family income being reasonably 

adequate, do not earn. c 

(D) Those who, although the family income is adequy.te 

for the supply of necessities, yet earn. / 

In Class A (those who, although the family income 
inadequate, do not earn) arc to be found the largest 
number of women whose homes and children are con- 
spicuously neglected, and the reason . may be sought 
in the familiar lines of Dr. Watts on the subject of idle 
hands. A woman who is extremely poor and whose 
furniture and appliances are reduced to a minimum, 
has not enough household work to occupy her time, 
while the fact of her poverty denies her most of the 
means by which the better-off .beguile the dangers of 
vacant hours. It is from Class A, rather than from Class 
B — in which wives do earn — that the gossipers at door- 
ways and the frequenters of public houses are recruited 
It includes also the helpless, who do not succeed in 
getting work, the incompetent, who if they get work 
cannot keep it, and a certain proportion of women whose 
poor health makes earning impossible. Of course, it 
includes also — as do all the groups — many steady, ind uS- 
trious women who are the very prop and mainstay of 
their households. ’ 

On the whole, however, the impression left' on my‘ 
mind, and, I find, on the minds also of some otjier people 
personally acquainted with working-class life, is thatdhe 
ipeml^ers of Class A are, generally speaking, inferior in 
calibre to the members of Class B. Ot course, no cases 
of women belonging to Class A weie included in the 
materials few the present i;^port. ^ 

i^mong^the members 6f Class B — ^those who, because, 
the family income t is inadequate, do earn — ^are the most 
overworked, the harde.st pressed and probably the hn-*^’ 
happiest of wording women. Ah/ cruf’ler position can 
hardly be imagined than that of a naturally intelligent 
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and thoughtful woman, concerned above all things (as 
are m^st of the mothers •visited) about the future of her 
S^ldren and unable to secure, either by her husband’s 
iaboi^^ or her own, enough money for their healthy 
support. No “ driving ” foreman, no greedy employer, 
:an so spui the efforts of a worker as hertmaternal alfection 
>purs such a woman, and her too laborious days are em- 
bittered by the knowledge that success is after all 
mpossible.^ 

Such a mother will be often sharp of tongue and 
rritaWe of temper ; life offers her neiftier rest nor hope ; 
ihe scuryes through her household w8rk that she may 
jpend an extra ten minutes at her monotonous toil and 
receive an extra farthing at the week end ; the premature 
:ollapse of a child's boots is a disaster that disturbs all 
ler calculations ; a day s illness is an indulgence that 
jhe dares not afford herself. As the children grow up 
md go out to work the pressure relaxes a little ; if she is 
brtunate an unmarried •slaughter remains with her to 
;h«i*end, and if she lives to be 70 years old hf^r pension 
jives her the gratification of feeling herself rather a help 
fejn a burden.# She will be anxious still, saying some- 
:imes to herself and her daughter : “ What will you do 
gone ? ” But it will no iSnger be the grinding 
iaily anxiety of bygone years. She will know no 
3 leasurt?>^he will still work ;*but she will know intervals 

ijpst, and these — ^tjaough she will not kne^w it — will be 
:he happiest ^eafs of her life. 

These women* of Class B are numerbus,^but^how 
lumerous no one can tell. We can only guess by re vie w- 

* member of the Sub-Committee b^ which fciis summary 
idfe been revised, considers that moD^l, distress such^as is attri# 
)uted above to some members oj^lass B is vgry rSre. Scaifely 
my df these women, she believes, have eithef the habit 8f thought, 
)r Hie time for thinking, and the^reat majority of them live fr^n 
lay to day witho^ look^ forward. That some women, how- 
iver, are pain^ullyoppressed by the uncertainty of their p|)sition, 
Lhave learned from their own lips. 
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Ing roughly the many trades in which the wages of a man 
are insufficient for the support^ of a family. Suck is the 
case with nearly all “ labourers,” whatever the occuffa- 
tions subserved by their labour. Until recently^" there 
was not one carman in twenty who earned enough, aftdr 
such of his own' meals as were necessarily eaten away 
from home had been paid for, to support a family* 
Altogether the army of underpaid men is a consider- 
able one. Moreover, in many trades, employment is 
irregular ; the money available for a week’s house- 
keeping may drop from 20/- or 18/- to 10/- or ev^m 8/-, 
or may come allogether to an end, and that for a con- 
siderable number of weeks in every year. Then the wife 
must needs try to supply at least a portion of the needed 
income, and when experience has taught her to expect 
the recurrence of such conditions she will probably 
endeavour to secure employment beforehand, or in other 
words will take up some occupation regularly ; and the 
larger her family the more whi she find it necessary to 
spend her hours in wage-earning. The habit of ilnis 
working grows upon her; what was need in times of 
acute hardship becomes a comfort even in timeaf^^ot ' 
regular receipts from her husband. By degrees ^le 
pleasure of having money of her very own Co be 

dearly prized, and the woman who said : “A shilling’ oF 
your own is worth two that he gives ypu spoke the* 
mind of many of her sisters. It is not, I believe, mtfr^ly 
yie ^command of the tiny sum to whidi Ifheir earnings 
amount, ‘but the sense of partial freedom and independ- 
ence by wl|\{h their hearts are thus warmed. That^ 
wave of d^ir^ for a personal working life which fofms^so 
mj.rkcd an element in uib,eeneral development of modem 
women *lou(dae? and inspires even these humbler and 
averdriven toilers. ' * 

The question of whether ydang Qhildren suffer in 
conse*quence of their mothers being engaged in work for 
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money is one of the mosj important that arises in con- 
R^tiorf with such work. Unfortunately it is one to 
wmch no generally decisive answer can be given. The 
perce'fctagcs of infant mortality are, indeed, usually high 
ill districts where a majority of mothej^s go out to work, 
but are scarcely lower in some others where population 
is equally dense and are as high or even higher in mining 
districts where wives are mostly not wage-earners but 
where domestic toil is apt to be peculiarly heavy owing 
to the prevalence of grime and to thcrdrcumstancc that 
members of the same household often belong lo different 
working shifts and have consequently to be fed separately 
— all with substantial hot meals — at diherent hours. The 
only general conclusions derivable from statistics of 
infantile mortality are that poverty and density of 
population arc unfavourable to the health and survival 
(/f babies. But while it is not proved that work for 
money on the part of mothers is per se bad for children, 
it does appear to be proved that the effect^ of some 
occupations (those for example, in which there is risk of 
j.ead poisoning) are adverse to the bearing of healthy 
chfitiren and it will be generally conceded, without the 
need cjj^ecihe proof, that any employment, whether 
jlldus’trial or domestic, which involves severe muscular 
strain the lifting of heav^ weights is dangerous for 
expectant motfkcrs. ♦ 

W is also fairly obvious that when the mother of a 
young child TOii.s outside her hCme, the'chil^ witi hft 
neglected unless some other caretaker can be provided. 
•A ggod substitute-^r indeed any — ^is no4:«^ways pro- 
cusable, and no doubt, man^ ^childfen d(5 suffer from^p 
being thus neglected. No dotibt also magy ntotli&s v4io 
wouli prefer to stay at home beside ^heii^ children arc 
finable to .find work whij^ enables them to do so, and aft 
haunted thr^uglRut tneir working day by uneas^pess. 
^hdows with young children dependent upon them who 
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can hardly afford the fees of a crrche seem to be peculiarly 
devoid of relatives willing to take charge. I am sure tlj^t 
a certain number of widows marry again mainly fhat 
their very young children may bo looked after. Even an 
unemployed husl:^''nd will keep toddling children frorh 
being run over, tumbling downstairs or setting themselves 
on fire. In London, where there is a reasonable choice of 
occupations, it is found that married women do not 
often, in fact, go out to work while their babies are quite 
small, unless indexed, circumstances allow of the flatter 
being left in the care of some adult or at least adolescent 
person. 

The assumption, however, that the existence of babies 
must and should in all cases and for ever prevent the 
mothers of them from going out to work would be rash. 
It is by no means always true that a mother is the pi^rson 
best qualified to take' care of her infant. It may even 
:onceivably be irue that babj.es would be better off in 
;hc charge of an expert and that infant citizens may come 
:o be tended, as boy and girl citizens are taught, in com- 
nunitics by trained persons. Even at present, ind^^J^, 
it is sadly true that any baby would gain by being re- 
moved from a workiiig-class home to the Nurserj^2>*ajnitfig- 
School of the Women’s Industrial Council. That somfi. 
working women are already looking, in the in rests of^ 
their childrc^i, to some such solution, is c^tairi.\ ^ 

Of Class C (women who, the ?amily income being 
tfe.s6nably adequate, <Jo not earn), this enquiry contains, 
of course, no samples. In it are incljided a large propor- 
tion of tha '^ves of fairly well-paid men, and to and* 
Class D taken togefhej: belong that great body of intelli- 
geht, abje and efficient mKhers, examples of whom ma^^ 
seen at meetings, larg^ or small, of the Wonj.en’s 
Lo-operative Guild. It is safe t(^say that no country of 

»Sel, for exampl^, the able and interesting a#»ticles by Mrs.' 
Ch^ in The Common Qmse. 
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the world possesses better citizens than these. TheV 
tom the very bulwark of national prosjxrity, in the 
nOTal as well as the material sense of the word. A 
carefkil study of the lives of women belonging to Class C 
would be of considerable sociological value and would 
doubtless cast light upon the real trei?d of general social 
development among women. Upon these lives the 
present volume does not touch ; I can but note in passing 
that the Women’s Co-operative Guild, which so largely 
represents Class C, is overwhelmingly in^favour of Women's 
Suffrage and of easier divorce. ^ 

To Class D belong those reprehensible women who 
could if they chose afford to live upon their husband's 
earnings but yet devote many of their hours to paid work. 
As a rule they are highly skilled and well remunerated ; 
many of them pay for domestic help ; the great majority 
buy educational advantages for^ their children ; very 
often they are able to provide for healfh-giving holiday 
outings. Suuh women Sio nearly always conspicuously 
coftipctcnt and are marked by an independence of mind 
which I believe to be derived from the consciousness of 
ffeir power of self-support. Almost invariably their 
houses arc well kept and the faijiily accommodation 
adeqhafe! To visit them is to go away encouraged as 
to the future of the race, and greatly shaken in a prior 
opinion aS'to4he undesirability of wage-earning for wives. 

Pmay add that tifey themselves have no Consciousness 
of sin, on the coc\trary, they are proud of their worj: ^d 
unwilling to relinquish it. Nor, indeed, have fnoted any 
one^woman among those whose cases have jessed through 
Sands who has been wiling to. see any restriction 
imposed upon the work forynoflfcfy of mar^ieri •woqjeriT 
For Iny own part I have become convinced that the moral 
and mental effect upon the* women themselves of bellig 
wage-earners iS^ood.^*^ Wherever the work is w^l-paid 
^d the total family income comfortabie the high chyac-^ 
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ter of the wage-earning wife is evident enough. Where 
the work is ill-paid and the woman suffering from poverW 
and from the consequent lack of domestic comfort, t^ 
wholesome effects are masked by the general urKtatis- 
factoriness of conditions and by tlu; urgency of laboui 
required to earn *lhc absolutely (essential few shillings. 
The scandalous louaiess of the rates at wliich many 
women, married and single, are paid is a crying evil — 
but it is not an evil inherent in the work. It is true, too, 
that the underpai^^ wives of underpaid men bear upon 
their shoulders a^ burden of combined houseliolcf and 
industrial toil far too heavy for any human creature. So 
to lighten their toil so as to leave them breathing space 
for a little personal life is, surely, a duty which organised 
society owes them. But the portion of their toil which 
is most onc^rous, least productive and least in the line of 
modern development ^’s not their industrial but their 
domestic work. ,In that direction, J believe, should lie 
the course of relief. For a variety of reasons the industry 
of housekeeping has not undergone that alteration** of 
methods which has transformed other industries. It 
remains largcily (and among the poor wlfolly) unspeciSP 
ised ; one person p^'rforms all the processes, using fgtr 
their various purposes inadequate hand-driven fbols; 
Even in well-to-do homes the domestic appliances, 
although in sum total costly, are for thcg^moii part all 
primitive ; th6 broom, the scrubbing brush and the dulter 
ai^m 9 t yet replaced byvthe vacuum clea^nar, *che washing- 
up bowl by a machine, nor the individual oven by the 
great steam re^stcr capable of cooking hundreds of joints 
cheaply without attention wastage. ^ 

modern Ripivan WinklcN^oniing back to life now, after a 
sleep of a*ccnltiry of so, would be totally lost in a bi^ new 
m#Jcrn hospital or up-to-date vA^aving shed. He simply w(5uld 
not know the use or .significance of n*ist of objects around 
him. liut put him in an ordinary kitchen, ^^th its dirty 
coal-^jurning cookinl" stove, its always unpleasant and oftep 
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The poor buy their coal by the half hundredweight, of 
less, th(?ir tea by the ounce? or sometimes by the halfpenny- 
w^h ; they arc cut off by their poverty from the best 
cookifcg, whicli always means the use of slow and pro- 
longed heat ; in their abodes every defect of spending 
power has to be made good by the toil of the woman’s 
muscles. Nothing could be more uneconomical, more, in 
the true sense of the word, uncivilised. Of course, it is 
true that the middle-class are still walking in the same 
uneconomical and uncivilised path f.nd getting very 
little feturn in comfort for an exorbi^mt expenditure, 
but they,* after all, have at least the money to spend, 
while the poor woman pays with her person. 

Of the methods by which the burden of unscientific 
fiouseholds can be lifted off, it is not my province to 
ipeak here, although in theory at least the task is easy 
[Jtiough ; but 1 should be unfair t(^ my readers if I failed 
to indicate my own opinion that the wage-earning wife 
needs to be relieved not the work which she frequently 
dock well, but of that which she invariably, and indeed 
perforce does either ill or at quite disproportionate cost 
to'^Aerself. 

jn sa^jing this 1 would not be understood to imply that 
working women are, in general, incompetent in domestic 
mattery On the contrary, my impression is that con- 
sidering hoV^'ry inadequate* are the appliances at their 
:onftnand, they do fiiuch better than coulfl reasonably 
be expected.^ Gqt of their minute weekly ir^ome# the 
iarger part has necessarily to be spent upon lood, and 
nsaiytary sink, its pots and pans, brooms and^fcrushes, and he 
►vould feel that after all the woi!^d had pot in ^cvciy direction 
n^cd with such huge strides he was aslqpp .” — Thm 

Housewife as Bursar, by Mabel /Ckinson. t “ * 

‘A'pamphlet by Miss Anna Martin, '^he M^irrieft Working 
fVot^an, sold at twopence by the National Union of Wometij’s 
Suffrage SocictiQg- contaif^ the notes of a first-hand observer 
ipon this poii 4 and* should be studied by any person intCirested 
14 the lives of wage-earning families. 
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^ew arc the middle-class women who could make the 
sum go so far. But no management can ab^lutely 
make enough of too little ; and where there is ^n 
actual deficit somebody must do without. TJic matf who 
is, in theory, the bread-winner, must be well fed to kee‘p 
him in earning condition ; few mothers can bear to see 
their children hungry, and overworked women arc apt to 
care little for their food. Thus, in nine cases out of ten, 
the mother is tlic person who habitually goes short, and 
she alone is the person who has no time to be ill. Mothers, 
in wage-earning families, succumb to illness only* when 
they literally can no longer keep on their feet •' and the 
family disorganisation that results from even a very brief 
cessation of their activities is so great that almost every 
woman of the working-class gets about too soon after 
childbirth. I will not say that there are no mothers of 
that grade who have ipt suffered permanent injury from 
this cause, but I do say, deliberately, that there can be 
only a minority uninjured. Tfie horrible boast, “ I never 
missed but one week’s wash with any of my babies^' — 
which has been made to me more than once — tells its^ 
own tale ; and the law which forbids the return of fEe 
mother within a month to factory work, docs no^revewt 
the washing and wringing of sheets, the carrying of coal^ 
and water, the scrubbing of floors or the pushjpg of a 
perambulator. No doubt work for wagog^ hS^in some* 
instances beeh responsible for internal damage to mothers, 
bait dom^tic '•labour iSi' far more largely responsible for 
the fact that many thousands of working women have 
lost for evfr*>the enjoyment of robust health. thet 
jnaternity benefit ‘of the^’ Insurance Act could ,so 
adnini^tdred as^to prd^cn^^ mothers from resuming hard 
work for*a fufl motith it would indeed be a boon to'j^oor 
w<>men. But it is not easy* to bring home to the mind^ 
of legislators — nor indeed to thoS’e of €iiy j)ersons who 
h.3LV^ never knowir what hard domestic work really meaijs 
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— ^the strain put upon a jivoman’s strength by precisely 
so^e (?f those processes which are rcgarflcd as pre- 
emiri^ntly “ women’s work.” Few operations performed 
by women in factories are for instance so exhausting as 
tfie doing of the family wash with tl^^^ appliances to be 
found in the ordinary poor home. The stacking of jam 
jars, French polishing, perhaps heavy ironing in a 
laundry and certainly the carrying to and fro of weights 
— such as burdens of thick paper for making into bags — • 
may be equally harmful, but light industries, such as 
box-making, shirt -finishing, fiower-mal^hig, etc., arc not 
deleterioift at all, and any attempt to prohibit the work 
for money of married women must inevitably result in 
occupying them more and more in heavier work, such as 
office cleaning and private laundering. 

The grave drawback of much of the work done for 
ihoney by married women is not#that it is injurious in 
itself but that it is scandalously ill-paid. . Many instances 
appear in this volume of women paid, in London, at the 
rate of less than threepence an hour. Now, women who 
,^j^n little per hour are naturally driven to work for more 
hours, and it is precisely the underpaid women who must 
.spend jB^ich time at their trade to«the neglect of their 
Jiomes. ^ As a matter of observation the well-paid women 
in our records have almost jnvariably well-kept homes 
aud are.lfet^hemselves overworked. These are often 
those who are not compelled by necessity to follow any 
trade and wSo ate working for a better stafida|;d of living 
for their children. ^All of them, it will be remarked, are 
worj^ng at skilled trades ; and the analys::^ (on p. 222] 
oithe figures produced by S)^tf 3 matrc visiting in certain 
‘wards of Leicester, shows tha^: in’^hat tqwn v^hd Homos ol 
wogaen busied in some regular trade dte mdre prosperous 
than those of women (jngaged in work of a more casii^al 
kind. Yet Jli^!ess sl^llcd work no less than tho more 
skilled is demanded bv the community, and although it 
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may be just that a period of preliminary training 
add something to the remuneration to the person ti^aine^, 
it can never be just (nor in the long run advantageous' to 
the community) that any work really needed should, 
however easy its execution, be remunerated at rates tha'c 
do not allow the worker to be in a true sense self-support- 
ing. Nor, in a civilised society, can it be considered that 
a level of self-support has been reached unless the worker 
is enabled to be adequately fed, sufficiently clothed, 
decently housed, ^nd provided with an extra pound or 
two per annum fqf recreation. Now the present enquiry 
establishes beyond 5ll question the fact that a considerable 
proportion — probably a very large proportion — of the 
working people in this country are receiving remuneration 
for their industry at rates that keep them and their 
families well below the standard of self-support just set 
forth. Despite the current theory that the wages o\ 
men arc reckoned not on an individual but on a family 
basis, thousands of men are paid at rates which (even if 
received— as is very seldom the case — regularly through- 
out the year), are in fact barely sufficient to supp^,, 
properly one adult and one child ; while the wages of 
thousands of women (based theoretically on thejjecds ®f . 
an individual) are wholly inadequate to the proper supporj 
of one adult person. The earnings of man aj;vd wife 
together are, in thousands of household#, ’iSadequat^e, 
however indiistrious, however sober;' however thrifty Hhe 
paF, 4o the proper support of themselves and tneir children. 
Such are the main facts which emerge from our enquiry. 

Thus, un^jik-ithe pay of men is much better th^jp at 
present, any attempt to prohibit the work for wages M 
wivps Woiildp intensify irardi;hips that are already cruelly 
severe. On the other hand, in households where po'^erty 
is\\oi severe, such prohibitions wguld be without excuse, 
becau^ in these, households the Aothe^^Jjio work are 
.not Jfound to be overdriven, the children are found to b^ 
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well cared for and the houses clean, comfortable and— 
compaiatively speaking— spacious. In short, the poorer 
must work for money, and when the less poor wives 
arc \und to be doing so their houses and families are 
demonstrably not the worse but rather the better for it. 
Moreover, it should be recognised tha^ there are women 
—often admirable and highly intelligent women — who 
have no natural gift for domestic work and whom neither 
training nor personal effort will ever teach to keep the 
rooms around them in a state of real cleanliness and order. 
Yet ^ch women are sometimes the best of mothers; 
theirs is the eye which seems to perce?^e intuitively what 
needs doing for the health of a baby, their children are 
always “ good,” and always turn out well. They have, 
generally, also, some turn for industry of a non-domestic 
kind — ^not rarely there is an artistic streak in their 
nature — they make good milliners or embroideresses or 
dress-designers. We all know women pf this type in 
other ranks of life and^ never dream of supposing it 
cfe?frable that they should be restricted to hoiisemaidly 
duties. It cannot be thought really advantageous that 
human being should perform the part of the round 
p^ in the square hole, and since Najture persists in pro- 
ducing Iftcrtain number of round pegs, organised society 
"^ould b6 ill advised in trying to keep them out of the 
•round Iioft5;-^o which they will, if left alone, fit them- 
se?v%s. 

At the risk*of superfluous iteratm, it mu^t be repeated 
that what is wrong is not the work for wages of married 
.women, but the under-payment, both of m(,"» and women, 
whic!lf compels some women tP work who . might gladly 
abstain, and compels those to^j^ffd many heurs in w^^rk* 
who tnight be glad ti? spend a few. 'Under-payment is 
4he ^vil. If a really self-supporting rate of pay could be 
secured for nrnik work^and for women's work, tlje law 
mjght with T)erfect safety leave to V'orking men ^d 
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women themselves the decision of what sort of work 
should be done by wives and mothers. But if— “ven in 
that better state of affairs — our legislators should dcare 
to weight the scales against the industrial employment of 
wives, their wiser method would be to endow wives who 
work solely at doUiestic duties with a legal claim to a fixed 
proportion of the family income. 

A member of the Sub-committee already mentioned, 
thinks that the working for money of wives tends to 
weaken that responsibility for the support of their 
families which ought to be felt by husbands. On the 
other hand, it is ^Ifear that a man working in pne of the 
numerous occupations which never supply an income 
adequate for the support of a family can never unaided 
fulfil that responsibility. To say (as Mrs. Bosanquet, 
for instance, implicitly does) that these thousands of men 
should abstain from^ marriage is merely to shirk the 
problem. That problem will pretty surely find not one but 
various solutions. In one dirccxion lies the effort towards 
the establishment of a minimum wage, in another-thc 
tendency to introduce improved methods of child nurture 
and saving of domestic labour, in yet a third the denK^ld' 
for the endowment pf mothers and the right of wives to 
a fixed share of their husbands’ incomes. It 1?' possit)l6 
that society is evolving in the direction of a family" 
supported financially by che earnings of parents, 
the children being cared for meanwhile and the woi k'of 
yicjiouse b^ng perfermed by trained, experts. To me 
personally that solution seems more in*harmony with the 
general line.j^of our social developriicnt than does any 
which woifld relegate all ,women to the care of clliidren 
cqmbined with the ca^e households. 

Two ^obsefvaticns remain to be made ; the first in 
regard to the human material of our report ; the second 
in reprd to the report itself. *■ 

The testimoni^ collected bring out very strongly the’ 
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sterling qualities of the English working people in thA 
mass. •A very large majft'ity of the women visited are 
ijvfsfently kindly, industrious, reasonable, self-respecting 
pers\*s, emphatically good citizens. About their hus- 
bands less information naturally appears, but there is 
enough to show that in the main th^ men deserve the 
same prais^b. Among both groups there is a certain 
number of rather weak, thriftless, incompetent though not 
ill-meaning people ; but the really bad husbands are rare, 
while the really bad wives are, of course| not found among 
the rsftiks of those who earn industrially. Parental 
affection sterns to be the ruling passioif of nearly all these 
fathers and mothers ; they toil and suffer privation with 
amazing patience in the hope of making their children 
happy — a hope which can only very seldom be fulfilled 
and of which the frustration forms the real sting in times 

unemployment or of illness. 

Of the report itself, produced by so many hands 
working separately, yet s^ homogeneous in its character, 
wivi?an say with conviction that it represents acllial facts. 
What it does not, however, and cannot represent, is the 
[)fdportion which these facts occupy in the whole field of 
British industrial life. Some light indeed is thrown upon 
the poirfHiy the Leicester investigation, but we ourselves 
sHbuld hesitate to hazard a surmise as to how far the 
proportion by the two 'wards of Leicester which 
we'/et visited coincides* with the proportion fdr the whole 
:ountry. We* can only say that the reporU presents^ tjjp 
true conditions of some thousands — probabfy many 
thousands — of marriffcd women’s lives in Grgj^t Britain in 
this eJrliest quarter of the twentieth centurj^. * 



LONDON. 

Clementina Black. 

* LAUNDRESSES. 

The 62 cases of laundry workers in London are scattered 
widely over different districts. From Notting Dale, 
Kensal Rise and “ North Kensington taken together 
come 13 cases ; Fulham furnishes 0 ; Peckham and 
Camberwell, 5 ; Harrow Road and Kensal Road, another 
5. One woman, not , strictly a London case at all, dwells 
as far afield as. Croydon. Of the 62, three women are 
ironers or pressers of new goodS, and, as such, come under 
the ordinary regulations of the Factory Acts as to ht)urs 
of work, instead of under the special regulations that apply 
to laundries in which garments that hai'e been worn^e 
washed. One of tbe three appears to have been working 
when visited for longer hours than those permitleci by the « 
Act. No such instance occurs among the laundr j workers 
properly so called, a fact which may, pcrh*.pit?be attribute 
able to theit having mostly been visited at a season Vviien 
London ^s cdmparati^ely empty. , •' • 

Thirty-one of these women followed the same trade 
before th^r*narriage as after ; 14 had been in service; 

2 had not been working fof money ; and of 14 the pfevjpus 
employAient, i| any, ^as lypt ascertained. 

No (ftfferonce iJtetween the care of the home or'bf the 
fchildren seems to be traceable in the case of mothers who 
hav^ been in service as compared wiijirtaat of mothers 
w^o have worked at a trade ; but two* of the three 
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thoroughly bad husbands who appear among these 6« 
womer^ are married to cK-servants. Possiljly servants, 
whnlive less than other workers among their own class, are 
worS^i judges of a man’s character. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that an artisan of the better kind thinks 
service a calling much below himself socially. 

A comparison between 27 cases in which the mothers 
had been laundry workers before marriage and 14 cases 
in which the mothers had been domestic servants gives 
the following results : ^ 

Of V] cases of mothers who had been laundry workers 
there were 119 children born, of whom *22 were dead, so 
that 97 survived. Seventeen of these 27 mothers had 
lost no children, and these 17 mothers had among them 
62 children. The 10 other mothers had had 57 children, 
of whom 35 were alive and 22 dead.^ 

^ In 14 cases of mothers who had been domestic servants 
there were 86 children born, and 21 (lead, leaving 65 alive. 
Out of these 14, 5 women, 4 a ving among tfiem 25 children, 
l 62 ?t.mone, while ’9, who had among them 61 children, had 
lost 21, leaving 40 alive. 
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‘ These 10 wer«,*on the whole, oldgr women. ^They 

had both had iftore and lost more children. 
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There were 62 cases reported of laundry workers, but 
in 10 of these it was not ascertained whether or no any 
children had died. 

In most of the trades reported the cases are too few to 
give any importance to such comparisons ; but I have 
noticed in going through the various reports how largely 
the total deaths of children ar'. made up of several in one 
family. There seem to be families in which the hoH' on 
life is very slight, and others in which it is very tenacious. 
Poverty does not appear to be a very strong fa^^w, 
except in so far as consumption on the part of the bread- 
winner produces a poverty that aggravates a^y family 
tendency to the same disease. ' 

It is impossible not to suppose that^^^g;?hihs — ^never 
stated by doctor in private practice as a cause of dgadi — 
is responsible in some proportion of these early dying 
families, but what the precise propor'tion may be is diffi- 
cult even tg^uess. It is safe, howe?/er, to say that many 
of the infants dcscribecj; as wasting " or as stAfering 
^omt'Vin/antile br(Xickj^is ” are victims of syphilis.*" 
Wages b^ \h<k day varied in the laundry traejp fro*m 
12/- to 3/“-, the most usuaUrate being 2/6. Washerc se^m 
to york generally but two day^ a wejgj^^ironers 4 or 4J. 
The highest regular wage was 14/- a week paid to a 
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young woman who acted as forewoman in a suburba 
laundry* • , 

Foment by the piece is customary in the case o 
ironed. Collars were paid for at i|d. to 2id. a dozen 
One worker, who was paid 2/^ for a gross, thought a {,^ros 
a good day’s work. Another, at tlie same rate, reckoriec 
a gross and* a half. A machine ironer received ^d. pe; 
gross for collars, but gave no estimate of how quickly thi;} 
could be done. Shirts W(U'e ironed by hand at 1/3 l 
dozen, and a quick worker could do 30 iina day. In largt 
laundii0s the front and cults would be ironed by machinery 
the body 3.nd collar band by a liriislier,” who was 
paid qd. per dozen, and whose earnings worked out at 
about the same as those of the woman who ironed the 
whole garment by hand at a higher rate i)er dozen. Two 
oth(ir ironers living in Fulham gave 1/6 per dozen as the 
rat^ paid them for shirts. A shirt dresser who ironed new 
garments for sale was paid 2/- per dozen, ^nd said that a 
shirt took half an hour totio, or even, sometimes, three- 
quai ters. In another firm of the same kind the ra\es were 
^/3 ^ gross for collars ; 2/- a gross for cuffs ; and 2/3 for 
frdif^s. 


4 "pother with one child or more unde^ 5 to be “ minded ' ' 
#n^her aMence must either find a relative to undertake 
tlii^cha^b for nothing (grandmothers come in very 
handily m tv’i^,onnection) or ftmst pay something to a 
crech(f, a d%-nursery, or a neighbour. One W( 5 man earn- 
ing ii/~ for four clays' work paid f/2 a day (4/8) t(j ^ 
neighbour for the minding of her two small efiildren ; 
ajoth^ whose earnings ranged from ii/- to,t4/- paid to 
a day nursery lod. on Tuesdays^for her two, ^nd nd. on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and F|j^a}% (she workingdatej* 
^d therefore fetching away the childron latfr on* those 
3 / 7 - One baby, whose sienior went, at a charge of 
4ci. a day, to thi»^;,-^che,«»^as not himself virelcome there 
because he woiild not accept his food frown a bottle but 
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insisted upon a spoon. Sixpence a day had to be paid 
for him to a neighbour who 'v^onformed to his individual 
preference. 

The following arc varying rates paid by different 
employers : 

{a) Rough body linen, 4d. a dozen; best body linen, 
9d ; handkerchiefs, iJ.d. ; muslin aprons, 6'J. ; flannels, 
4 d. ; best nightgowns, i/-. 

(^) (Considered to pay very badly, although the terms 
seem much the same as elsewhere.) White petticoats, 
i^d. each ; blouses, i-Jd. ; skirts, 2d. ; dresses, 4d.-^but the 
forewoman, if possible, gave out the dress in two parts as 
a blouse and skirt, thus paying only 3';ld. ; nightdresses 
ijd. each, although some nightdresses were declared to 
take three-quarters of an hour to do. 

(c) Body linen, 4d. a dozen ; flannels, 3d. ; starched 
aprons, 6d. ; blouses, 1/6. ; white petticoats, 1/6 ; shirt 
backs, ()d. 

(d) Blouses, id. each ; nightdresses, id. ; ladies’ body 

linen, 6d. a dozen ; maids’, 4d. '' 

(e) Dresses, 6d. each (these were said to take 3 hours) ; 

chemises, Jd. (said to take 20 minutes). Unless crieie 
garments were uqusually elaborate the woman who gave 
these estimates must have been a slow worker.*"^ * 

The habitations visited by those investigators 
collected the facts about ‘London laundr^ftr? were spread 
over an a^ea extending from Acton to Woblwicfi,^and 
J[r9m WestiCroydonMto Kilburn. The lowest rent paid 
was 2/~ for one room in Peckham occupied by a deserted 
wife with ^\^o children. There areHwo instances, one ^n 
Netting bz^le and one iiC Fulham, in which 4/-, ind one 
pear iGcay’s Inn Roed^i^ which as much as 4/6 was paid 
for a single^roont; other single rooms cost 2/6, sH or 3/6. 
<?The cheapest habitations •of two rooms were in Ftilha^n, 
wh^re in one, case 3/-- and fii anoljfeis- 3/6 was paid ; 

5/6 and 6/r appeared in Netting Dalfe ; 6/- and 6/6 
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were common rates; 7/6 |vas found once in Kilburn, 
once jiear Harrow Road, and once in St. Luke's. Two 
rooni^lin Soho and two in a West End court cost in each 
case 9/-. There were dwellings of three rooms at 6/- 
in Rothcrhithe, 6/6 in Peckham, 7/6 in tiie Harrow Road 
district and St. Luke’s. The only two cases in which 
the accommodation is stated to have consisted of four 
rooms were one in Dalston at 4/6 and another in Kilburn 
at 6/6. 

Only ^nc instance appears in which a dwelling of six or 
more rooms was apparently occupied by o^e family alone, 
and the ref)ort leaves it uncertain whether a married 
daughter lodged in the house. The high-water mark was 
reached in Croydon, where a house of six rooms and 
scullery was tenanted by a husband and wife, one child, 
a grandmother and one lodger — more than a room apiece. 
The rent, here, was 10/-. • 

A house of six rooms ari^ scullery at NeW Cross, rented 
at a week, was inhabited by husband, wifg, child, 
and three men lodgers, the payments of whom (which 
C(^v9red their boaj*d and lodging) amounted to £2 12s. 
weekly. Six rooms in Netting Dale were rented at 14/-, 
and*three^Qf them let off at 4/6, leaving fhree to accommo- 
m^yl and wife and five children. For a small 
house in '.poor repair, one rgom of which was so 
filthy I that, • fl^^Could not be used for sleeping, the 
rent was ii/-, two rooms were let^oif at ^6 and the 
remainder — number* not specified — served for hiisbafidT 
wife and five children^. A house in Fulham was occupied 
im theejower part by a man ^^ho was its*^<feponsible 
tenant (at xi/~ a week), with his >ijife and thite children, 
while three upper rooms were let S: 5/0. An«the^ hejuse ift 
Fulhaiji was inhabited by a family of seven* one room^ 
being let off at 2/6. Ancg;her house in the same street 
cost 14/-, and of it* was let at 4/6 ; the family here 
consistecj of five^ adults. 
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The quality of the accomiqodation varied greatly and 
by no means in proportion to the rent ; 6/-, for instance, 
was paid for a flat of two rooms in a displeasing a}?d not 
very reputable district remote from the centre. It is 
true that in this c^,se the flat and the block were both clean. 
Exactly half this rent was paid for two room^ in Fulham, 
but in a dirty house ; and in Rothcrhithc — no farther 
from the middle of London — ^three good and clean rooms 
were rented at 6/-. The Netting Dale habitations — of 
which eight ap^iear — are no lower in rent thap those 
in more attractive regions. Soho and an Oxford Street 
court show most distinctly the dearness of a "N^est Central 
position, but the worst accommodation at a high price 
occurs in cases 58 and 60, both of which are East Central. 
They were visited by a particularly experienced investi- 
gator. In case 58, a perfectly respectable man and wife 
were occupying a single room in “ indescribably dirty 
low class tenements.” The staijs were dark, open to the air 
and dcv^)id of railing ; on each floor were common gip^ks 
and water-closets, the doors standing wide open. The 
rent for a single room was 4/6, and being in arrears^l\e 
family, when visited, were paying an extra 6d. weekly. 
The landlord, or a^ent, was a hard man, who wopld some- 
times break open the door of any tenant whos,o rent jp.s 
unpaid and remove all „ the property in iho^' owner’s 
absence. Jhis treatment had shortly Utiore the^ risft 
befallen a young widow with a baby, and the poor 
fteUturon spent two nights on the staircase — that unrailed, 
filthy staircase. The baby had .^ince died and the 
mother hkcf 'disappearedy The family visited ha^w taken- 
the room on the reemn^nendation of a fcllow-^yorker,«fand 
Afere Ijorrificd when th^ beheld the place. ” My hits- 
^and,” said* the respectable and tidy young wife, \swore 
fearfully when he wheeled the furniture in, and if it had 
not^oeen so late at night and th*e chilcjferitcrying, he said 
hfj would have tramped back at once,” Better if he had,* 
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for he fell out of work, an jJ they had spent 18 months in 
this hafed and hateful abode. Of the furniture wheeled 
in oXthat unfortunate night only a bed and washstand had 
been retained. The poverty that had kept them from 
golfing away had devoured all the resl^ The tenements, 
I am happ^ to believe, are no longer standing. 

Case No. 60 was that of a woman with a consumptive 
husband and five children ranging from 16 years to 
9 months old. They occupied at a rent of 6/6 a top flat 
of tw(^ rooms in the neighbourhood o^ one of the great 
markets. The buildings were, in the invistigator’s words, 
“tucked ^way down a long passage, each block with a 
separate staircase leading off — dirty and, I should think, 
dangerous in case of fire. The postman I asked for 
directions, who said he had been in the district for 
18 years, declared there were no such buildings." The 
Wife, who went out to her work, earned, at the highest, 
14/- a week, but some^weeks only 7/*- or 8/-. Two 
chijjircn between them brought in 10/-, an^ one of 
these, being engaged in bronzing, had a pint of milk 
provided daily at the work place, and looked (on that 
account, it was presumed) conspicuously well. Two of 
thfe yoijngcr children were very delicate, and these 
r/iyjained^ at home in the care of the consumptive 
father,^vho could only go out^to work in warm weather. 
It hig'^SHfom to go hopping — always Jo the same 
farm — every year, ancf he was paid a week. The whole 
family accom*pani«d him, and the wife reported of»^e 
previous autumn's migration that it “ quite set her up " 
§0T ti^o winter. It seems difficult to belil^®^ however, 
thfct four jor five weeks in the fr^sh and healthy air of a 
hop garden could do away \^th *the ciectS upon the 
babigs' health of weeks and weeks shuf up ki the sociejjr 
of a father possessing bijt half a lung. The poor fellow 
was a devote^Tparent, who among other ‘services ctoked 
midday meals for all his children. Bui? what must have 
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been his reflections during thf long hours of tendance 
upon a pair of tiny, weakly children whose chances of 
life his very presence was diminishing. 

The investigators have in many cases failed to note 
whether the womc^a were Londoners or from the country. 
In the cases noted at least three in four arc , Londoners. 

Among these 62 cases the immense majority were 
evidently those of industrious, decent women who were 
good mothers. Some investigators rarely describe the 
worker whom thiy visit ; some, on the other ^hand, 
strike out a portrait in a few words, while most of them 
give at least an adjective to the general appeara'nce of the 
woman, house and children. In twelve of these 62 cases 
there are either no details or none that indicate character 
— for example, a note that the woman looked very delicate 
or had a baby of a few days old. Four of the fifty women 
are described as intelligent, one as “ impressive and 
interesting but most voluble,"^ one as having “ a good 
managing^ head,” one as most businesslike ” one^js 
" very pleasant,” one as ” friendly,” three as thrifty,” 
six as ” dirty ” or ” rather dirty,” and, one as ” ratJ^j^ 
untidy.” Five or so are noted as being tall, fine-looking 
or handsome. AlDof these and all the women called 
intelligent are also described as clean. Cleanness tidii^ggg 
or some similar quality is , indeed mentioned in sv:'many 
as 31 instan(jes ; the report of one womaifflcoajvers^tk^n * 
indicates a certain captiousness, another was “ cross, 
clocii, smjirt and gloomy,” another “ depressed,” and one 
is roundly declared to have been “ a^horrid woman, not 
very soben- Hfirty.” The^ steadiness and kindn^ps ofr 
several husbands is ing dentally indicated ; pnly two 
husbands definitely bad ^pear, and the history of on^ 
0^ these* justifies the visitor’s remark that he was^^ow 
quite demented. Some cases sl^owed extreme and un- 
deser4-cd hardships ; as usual those in "^iph there were 
consumptive husbands arc heartrending.^ Very few husr 
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bands had regular empl<^ment ; three or four wives 
deplored the necessity of going to work, and about as 
m expressed pleasure in their occupation. The level 
Df health was rather high — ^washing, of course, demands 
strength — but there were some delicate and some .few 
half-starve(J women taxed evidently far beyond their 
physical capacity. 

GLOVEMAKINC. 

Glovemaking is, as far as London is concerned, a small, 
wholly parasitic and local trade. N® instance of it 
outside of* Battersea has come under the notice of the 
Council’s iiwesti gators. 

The cases visited in the trade were but eight — all home- 
workers — and, of these, four were widows over 50. None 
of these widows worked during their married life, and all 
blit one were glovers previous to marriage ; the fourth 
had not worked for morjgy. Three of the widows were 
fullers, who finished after the machinist ; the fourth made 
the three folds on the back of gloves. The average 
yqekly takings piecework) of these four widows were 
4/- or 5/-, one had attained to 6/9, another to 9/-. This 
la^ did not devote her whole time to tlTe work, but helped 
in^relatiye’s small shop. Of the four wives, one worked 
only wfen her husband was ou^ of employment ; one was 
a r:0|;hini^^’^vf others felled, lined, and finisjied. Their 
respective weekly earnings were given as 5/- to 6/-, ii/- 
(with a maximum* once reached of 15/-), and in t|yo csfses, 
5/~ to 10/-. The ^ork was fairly regular. Piecework 
mtesiforresponded in all the |itatemcnts, VUt varied a 
g 09 d deal {or different sorts of ^ves. 

Lining with fur i *0 per do^ 

When ticket is ^wn in ... 0 io|- „ 
Felling aJfflTlinishing boys’ gloves b 7 •„ 

larger * 0 * 8 
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Another worker gave the follov^ng prices : 

s. d. 

One-button gloves o 8 per/toz. 

Two-button gloves on 

Four-button gloves i 8 

A third went into smaller differences : r 

Button gloves with tabs i 4 „ 

,, „ without tabs .,.13 , 

,, ,, < with tabs i i 

„ witliout tabs ... i 0 « 

The tab ” is the little “ slay ” of kid round the 
buttonhole. The same worker mentioned other gloves 
at 8d. the dozen. 

For stitching folds at back according 
to type of glove ... 35d. to Qd. or lod. per doz, 

Machining with tiircad 3 3 „ ” 

less i|d. per dozen for tlitead. 

Machining with silk 3 4 

The silk costs more than the thread. 

One feller said she could make five pairs at 8d. in-cans’ 
hour ; another who did chiefly longer gloves, reckoned 
three pairs to the hour. Rates of pay had fallen ^ 

CARPET SEWERS. 

Four cases of upholsteresses appear, three of these 
were those of carpe’t sewers ; the .fburth had been 
trained in various branches of the trade. Of the 
carpet sewfft two we^f} widows, of whom j5{o. i 
followed^ the 'same tradf before marriage, No.^ 2 waswin 
sefvice.^ No. i was earning 15/- weekly, apparently a-t 
%set wage hi a good West End shop, lived in a*^ood 
flat at a rent of about 10/- a we|k, and had three childrefi 
eamiflg, besides one at school. No. 2, 1iR“jplder woman, 
ha^ but one criftoled son. who however earneH qome- 
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thing, and had lost seveg children, most of whom died 
quije young, chiefly of consumption. She was paid at the 
ra\ of 2/6 a day. 

The third carpet sewer, a married woman, used to 
earn a weekly wage of 14/- at a West find house, but was 
now doing; jobs and putting her baby at a creche, at a 
charge of 3d. a day, but was not altogether satisfied with 
the management of that institution, where, she declared, 
the food was given sometimes too hot ^nd sometimes too 
cold.^ She had five children and had lost none. Pay- 
ments had fallen in the trade. • 

The uj^iiolsteress who had ceased to work on account of 
ill-licalth learned her trade completely, so completely that 
she prided herself upon being able to do men’s work. At 
one time she made about £2 a week on piecework. (This 
trade fluctuates, however, with the seasons.) After- 
wards she was paid a standing wa^ of 16/- a week by a 
firm that* used to send^hcr to customers’ houses. Her 
k'V^sband, a railway worker at 24/- a week, was in bad 
health, and was ill in bed when the investigator paid her 
They ha;J one child and had lost none. 

EIDERDOWN QUILT MAKERS. 

Boffc^ the women reported upon in this trade were young 
wiv^s wi 1 JiTyi 5 bd)ands often out of work 

A worked in the trade before marriage. 

B made corsefsp. 

A at the age of 22 had five children between five months 
^nd 4 ^ight years old. The yc^ingest two SRe* left at the 
cf^che ; ihe others were at school ^and she*carnp in from 
Vork to give them their dinn^. She mftnagcd.to kSep 
^the (mildren clean and tidy, but it is not suri?rising to h^r 
that she herself was vefy tired looking.” 

B had twoffiie children and had lost ndne. The^ went 
to a (^y-nursf ry at the rate of 2d. ^ day for each.^ Pur- 
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ing the first two years of married life she did not work, 
and when it became necessary for her to do so, slie did 
not return to her old trade because wages had gone dojjfe. 
She was machining eiderdown quilts on a power jnachinc ; 
everything was found by the employer in her case, whereas 
A had to provide needles at iM. each. ^ 

A gave the rates at 2d., 46.., or qd. per quilt, and said 
that a ninepcnny one would be of a largo size with frills, 
and would take over 1} hours to make, probably 2 hours. 
The lowest sum she had been paid in a week was 5/-, the 
highest 17/- or 18/-. 

B said that payment depended upon the material of 
the quilt, not upon its size — ^a method of payment not 
uncommon in the sewing trades. Some quilts were 4|d. 
each, sateen ones with frills were 6d. She earned from 
10/- a week, and said that quick hands can make 15/-. 
The season in this trade is not a very long one. B eked 
out the slack times — and perhapj. filled in her bnef hours 
at home cj^en in the busy ones — by machining paintepii 
aprons at 5|d. a dozen, and on the morning when she was 
visited had made two dozen between 8.30 and ii. Sh<? 
had to hire a machine (1/6 a week) and spent 2/- a week 
on cotton, so that her profits did not exceed 7/- or 8/- 
a week. 

SACK SEWERS. 

Of the four sack sewers reported upon, two were married 
and ’V wo widowed. Two of them worked at home, two 
upon an employer’s premises. 

One of tkef^lactory workers, a married woman ,#)^ad 
been at the' trade only a ^ear, and entered it on^ account 
of her husband being ouVof work. She was paid 1/7 
fop sewing a dozen sacks, and had never made more than 
10/- a week. Her hours were fpm 8.30 to 6, including 
hofirs for me'als. Even in her'brief expj^rience rates 
had*, fallen. 1/9 per dozen was paid^ when she began, for 
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the sacks that she was, when visited, sewing at 1/7 per 
dozent The husband wa# discharged on account of slack- 
n\i^ of work, about three years before, from the whole- 
sale house in which he was employed, and had never 
been able to get any regular work s^ce until some two 
months before the investigator’s visit, when he returned 
to work fbr his old employers, who were giving him four 
days’ work a week, from 9 o’clock to 5 o’clock, at 5|d. 
an hour. He earned on this arrangement either 12/10 
or 14/8, according to whether he todc a dinjier hour or 
worl^d through that hour. These were superior people, 
and although they lived in a somewhat unpleasing district, 
the house was clean. It was occupied by the mother of 
the wife, who let them three upper rooms at 6/6. There 
were four children living, whose ages ranged from 12 
years to 22 months. The grandmother looked after the 
children in their mother’s absence^. 

The second factory worker was a yqung woman who 
had been^fivc months Ttidowed, and who was herself ill 
aiTd unstrung, suffering probably from shoef, and the 
investigator did not, therefore, press for details. The 
\^rk was repofted regular ; yet was at that time slack. 
She earned 9/- a week or less, and/eceived 3/- a week 
Poor ISaw relief. Her husband when alive earned good 
i^ge^ ‘Three children were living, the eldest was 
twelve, tlj^Ni^rgungest five ydirs old. Another, a baby, 
died a month before the father’s death. *This woman 
lived in the hou€^ of her parents, ^d paid fj/- a weg^for 
rent. ^ 

, C^the workers at home, No. i, a clean, ^jjerior widow 
0^ 50, had lost her husband 1 year previously. He had^ 
•worked 2t a well-paid, skilled^raic, in yhi6h,*howeyer, 
work is always slack in the winter. When Jie was unem- 
•ployed he used to remain at home and look after ftie 
children whik^e worked at her original.trade as ai paper 
sorter, whicn she had pursued reerukrlv duriner tJieir 
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early married life when his wages were less than at a 
later period.* She had a regultr wage of io/~, h«r two 
rooms cost her 4/- weekly, were clean, but scaijjly 
furnished, and her children, though untidy, are descrroed 
as well-kept/' There were five of them ; and thi'^ 
eldest was working%r his father s employers and earning 
about 12/- a week ; the second was in a biscuit factory 
at a weekly wage of 7/-, the others were of school age. 
The mother could not get employment at her old trade ; 
she went for three y eeks to a jam factory, but work became 
slack there, and she had madt' what slic could by s«wing 
sacks at home, earning about 6d. or 8d. at a tJme, and 
washing for her neighbours. She had 4/- Poor Law relief 
and the boys, she said, were very good to her." Evi- 
dently the poor things had a very hard struggl(‘ which, 
if the ^ons continue to do well, will become lighter by 
degrees. • 

The remaining woricer was a married woman of 35, 
whose husband, after a long illn(f)S, had been taken to the 
infirmary, and would never be tit for work again. TttS 
delicate woman, whose youngest child was but five 
weeks old, had been trying to keep her h6ine together 
her work. Before , marriage she was a bookfolder, aiyi 
continued in that trade until after the birth of h«r third 
child. Her husband’s mother, who lived in Hio saflife 
house, used to look after the children dury^g^.er absence g 
at work. Wien she ceased to go ou# she took snlall ssfcks, 
foy^ears, to make at home at the rate of per dozen. 
Before thie birth of her last child she could earn 7/- or 8/~ 
a week, but^\\hpn visited had earned iirthe three preceding 
weeks 5/-„4/^, and 4/2 r^pectively. Her rent, 5)0 for 
^ twp rooms, which wer»*n()Kyery clean and were v^ry poorly 
furnished, h^d fallen into arrears. Of her four living 
children, not one was earning anything. She had' had 
seven^, but thre^ had died of meSsies. Ski^was receiving 
to the value of 8/- in Poor Law relief, half m money and 
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half in kind, and was paying lod. weekly for her husband's 
insuraace. She could have lightened her .burdens by 
let^^g one child go to the workhouse school, but was 
unwilling to part with her. It is clear that the income 
of from 12/- to 13/- a week was quite inadequate to keep 
this family lodged and fed. The out-relief allowed, 
though rattier unii ually high, served rather to prolong 
than to remedy th< ir misery. 

, AETIFJvJiAL FLOWER i/aKERS. 

Sixteei\ cases w«Te reported of artificial flower makers, 
and not one of the sixteen was apparently that of 
a country woman. Ten were definitely stated to be 
Londoners, and the circumstances point to an eleventh’s 
being so. The origin of four is set down as “ town," 
a^id in the one case remaining there is no statement 
as to origin. Ten of these women worked at the same 
trade before marriage, ^>me of them having begun very 
yo'flng ; three do not appear to have wflrked for 
wages before marriage; one was a cocoa-packer, one a 
^ddinestic servant, and the previous occupation, if any, of 
tfic sixteenth does not appear. Amo^g these cases occur 
two of •the very rare examples of husbands never out 
oV^o^;^ ;• one man was a carman at a wage of about 23/-, 
the other ^5Jfc.,4;>j;inter’s assistant at 25/-, a trade union 
mai/, whd’had nevepbeen out of work in his 14 years 
of married life. .But although a regular 25/- is op ulen ce 
in comparison with the horrible poverty of mafly decent 
|ami^es visited in the course of this enquiQjj^it is not an 
income out of which in London, after 6/6 has. been paid 
away for ‘rent, a man, woman^ndk four jhiyren»can^be 
properly fed and clothed. Mrs. A. , theiefore^ as the family 
increased, took up the occupation of " sticking and pap^- 
ing " ; that i^3> say slF>%pent what sparf time she^could 
command in affixing: little artificial isjeen leaves to stalks 
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of wire, and in winding around the wire strips of thin 
green paper. The leaves, thus provided with,, stalks, 
were packed together in dozens, and the payment), for 
doing a gross varied from i|d. to 2 }d . ; the gross ^ook 
about an hour. Mrs. A. worked usually from 9.3040 
the morning to tlfe same hour at night, less some two or 
three hours occupied by housework, preparation of meals, 
etc., and earned — when work was not slack — ^from 5/- to 
7/6 a week. 

Let us consideif a little the life of this woman and of 
her husband. He was away from home probably some 
ten hours a day, so that practically he spent only Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday with his family. For, let us say 
54 hours’ work, he got 25/-, that is a shade over 5jd. per 
hour. The wile received from i|d. to 2jd. for her hour’s 
work and doubtless (this is not stated) had to fetch and 
take back her work, or to employ one of the children for 
the purpose. Taking her highest rate of pay (2|d. per 
hour), it appears that she must*f»ork 72 hours *in the week 
to obtahi as much as 7/6, and must alfix and c^er 
during those 72 hours 3,368 wire stalks. If we add her 
average earnings (say 6/3) to her hui)band’s 25/- -wl* 
^et a weekly incor^e of 31/3 for the family of six persons ; 
5/6 for rent leaves 24/9, or 4/1 per head. Out. of thati 
sum must come firing, light, clothing for six bo4bs, 
and — ^heaviest strain of all — ^boots for I2^et, cleaning 
materials, iS3newal of household goods as they weaf but, 
th^trade-union contribution that goes +0 keep up wages 
and to ‘provide against emergencies, and besides all 
these, food fo^r a man, woman, and four growing children. 
How can^ it be done ? What farthing remains for rc- 
cr^ati®i> oi any sorb? book is beyond their dreams, 
a newspaper, even» would be an extravagance ; a neoessary 
feel of cotton means the , price of a loaf. What ' does 
our ^civilisation give to these^' tadmirahl^ and devoted 
citizens ? Not comfort — ^they inliabit two small and poor 
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•ooms ; not luxury — they have not sixpence a day each 
or food ; not leisure, n 5 t mental dcvelojSment, and, 
/er^'* surely, not the physical pleasure of mere fine 
Dodily health, nor the gratification of seeing their children 
‘iijoy such health. The children, thou^jh well-kept- —and 
hey had lost noiK^ — looked pale and dc'licate. One 
vealth th(^ had — their love for the children ; the 
nvestigator, after describing tlu' small and stuffy 
ooms, the pallor and delicacy of the children, adds : — 

' There was an atmosphere of affection and happiness 
n th? home.” And this, it must remembered, 
s a modaJf pair who did not marry early (the wife at 
' about forty ” had beem married 14 y(‘ars), who had not 
in improvidiiitly large family (there an'. 10 years between 
he eldest and the youngest of their children), and whom 
he sterm'.st of Charity Organisation Committi'.es could 
)iwt. regard as ” deserving.” • 

The trade appears to be one in which rates of pay 
/ary extremely. Nearly all the home-workers Reported 
lice^work earnings considerably lower than those of 
ndoor workers, some of whom were on time wages. A 
:^ldurer of llowers, however, who worked “ inside,” 
va¥ reported to be paid no more than 13/- a week. 
Sow far'^he difference is a real difference of rate or 
low^a^i, it is due to the giving of the worse-paid 
H^or^^to tl^c^ wcmen at home there is n(j evidence 
n the reports to show ; but it is safe to guess that 
he home-worker •cloes, as a rule, get the poojf'r mi 
)f work. 

•Altl^ugh this group of workers is classe(^%f artificial 
io^^er makers, very few of thos^n this report* actually 
lude flowers. Most of them ^ere ” motinftirs^'' wht> 
irranggd flowers or leaves upon steifis, b#und * theniit 
ogether with fine wire, and* covered the stems with 
)aper. The ‘Yacking a 5 ka wiring” of single leaves a 
mmj)lc branch of mounting ; the, lilountcr prop^ 
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receives her flowers and leaves already fixed to theii 
paper-covered stalks, and groups them togethei. 

No. I took all kinds of flowers, including fir^wcr? 
for decoration,” by which she probably meant papci 
flowers ; these w.tc described as badly paid but easy. 
She thus managed to be busy all thc‘ year round and 
earned an average of 2/- a day, or 12/- a week. She had 
a daughter working in a factory who did the better 
flowers and got 25/- a wec'k as a pieceworker. No. i 
did not think there had been much change in the rate 
of pay. 

No. 2 presented the investigator with a specimen oi 
her work, a poor flattened sample of execution. It 
consisted ot leaves which, from their form, appear intended 
to represent rose leaves, but of which the colour, an 
unshaded emerald green, belongs to no rose leaf that 
ever grew. The leaves, made of a sort of calico and waxed, 
are mounted in four groups, two of three leaves, one of five^ 
and on^ of seven, and the wire stalks of these groups are 
then bound together with fine wire so that each ‘spra}^ 
seems to grow from a main stem. Each bunch thus 
comprises eighteen leaves, and for making up a dozen 
branches the worker was paid 2d. For sprays of one 
rose, one bud, and three leaves, tied up in dozen's, she was 
paid 3/9 a gross. Her highest takings for any WSek as 
a home-worker were 10/-, but when in-hcx' younger days 
she worked on an ^employer’s premises she could earn 
5 u/-. , Rates had fallen greatly ; thirtOon years previously 
5/6 a gross was paid for work then rated at 2/-. No. 3 
quoted gross for ^buttercups,' and said thet rates 
of pay had fallen ver3^ much. ** ^ 

^ No. 5 mt^d leaves at 3/4 per gross. How much work 
4. this represented', and of what sort the leaves wfere does 
not appear. * ^ 

ko. 6 did loses at i/- a grosS. Whab^Drecisely she did 
"to the flowefs is not explained. Probably shq put 
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stalks to them ; possibly she mounted them, after they 
had alfeady got stalks, in groups of so many together, 
and was paid, not by the spray but by the single flower. 
She said that “ prices ” had fallen “ shocking.” 

No. 7, of whose work there arc no dct^ails, also sn, id. that 
payments were lower. 

No. 10, who had been engage^d in th(' trade for many 
years, and now, as an old woman earned about 2 \d. an 
hour, working at home, said that rates^had falli'n a great 
deal. At one time, by working extremely long hours, 
she could make from £i to 30/- a weel<»in busy seasons, 
but on the later terms no one could possibly earn as 
much. Slie mentioned tliat leaves W(Te now coming in 
ready-made from abroad. 

No. II gave the following rates : — Buti('rcups, 6d. 
per gross ; roses, i/~ ; forget-me-nots, 1/3. This w^oman 
thought thai rates had fallen, bill had risen again to 
about tlu' 4irigiual level^ • 

No. 12 mount('d forget-nK'-nots at 2/- per g^oss, and 
other flow('rs at 2/() and 3/-. She earned some ro/- 
^0 12/- a week, and complained that sh(‘ was kt'pt waiting 
when she w(‘nt to fetch her work. On oiu^ occasion she 
was kept waiting for 5 hours. • 

* No, 14, who did not, as a rule, begin work until after 
dinnel^. ^earned 6/- to q/- a week as a mounter ; and 
15 , woiilvliip^ about 7 hours for 5 days a \\^ek, earned 
about 10/- and thought she had notliing^to grumble 
about. * * j ^ 

No. 16, a woman of 77, used to be able to earn 18/- 
to £jia. week, and now eanui^rl from 5/-*fl)*6/-. Her 
old age pension brought her inc^e^up to k)/^ or ii/-. 

• Nos. 8 and 9 made paper flowers and^olTl them fo 
private customers, apparently for purposes of decoratioi% 
Flowers of this descrip^on *may sometimes be seen 
adorning the f indows ot hansom cabs. They were* soli 
in penny or sixpenny bunches, the.peflny bunch C'^- 
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taining six blossoms. Two roses were sold for ijd. 
or 12 for 6d. The penny bunch took lo minutes to 
make, and the two roses about the same time. ^The 
other woman said that a sixpenny bunch occupied her 
for hours. Thes woman also made fans which she sold 
at 2/- a pair ; she could make the pair in half a day. 
Each worker reported her average earnings as 8/-, and 
each said that before Christmas she could make up to 
15/-. One of th^m said that the trade had gone down 
because blind children were taught to do it. 

The highest rent paid by any of these workers was 
8/-. This figure appears twice, but in one case the amount 
of accommodation was not ascertained ; in the other 
there were four rooms, of which one was let at 2/-, the real 
rent being thus reduced to 6/-. No. 8, living far from the 
centre, had a house of four rooms and a wash-house for 
7/6, while No. 2, irr'a crowded and unpleasant district, 
paid 6/- for two basement rooms, one of .which could 
not be nsed on account of a vile smell. No. 4 paid 6/- 
for two dark rooms, and No. 13 for two “ very small 
rooms ’’paid 6/6. For single rooms (one of them in, a 
basement, but with an outlook into a garden, while 
another was in d* converted stable) the rents were 3/6 
(in two cases), 2/6, and 2/-. ^ 

As regards children, this group presents one of the few 
cases in which a woman told the investigator that^she 
had deliberately tried to prevent the birth of her children. 
Kdr husband, now dead, was not good' to her, the family 
income was inadequate, and she “ wouldn’t bring into the 
world chiidl*^ that she k^ew they could not keep.^’* The 
husband^'was delicate,, and of the two children boir to 
them alivb, both had died in early infancy. 

' TENNIS AND RACQUET BALL COVERRRS.. 

Tennis and* racquet ball covering is dftjne exclusively, 
Of almost excksively, in Woolwich. For tennis balls. 
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the rates ’were the same in almost every case visited, 
being l‘ither 6d. or yd. Per dozen, the worker finding 
ncL/lles and thread. The thread would seem to cost 
about Jd. in the shilling ; lo needles cost a penny, 
aud the number broken by an unusually hard covering 
(doth might be almost as many. I doubt, however, 
whether, as a rule, a worker would use more than onti 
packet a we('k, even if so many. Few women covered 
more than three doz(‘n in a day ; though No. 12, who has 
supported herself during 16 years of widowhood, could do 
four 3 ozen a day, thus making 12/- a ^cck. But there 
were long* slack seasons in which she would not get more 
than two dozen, at the outside, to do in a day. A young 
niece who lived with her and worked in a factory was 
earning a regular wage of 16/-. At slack seasons, No. 12 
had tried shirt work, and made ten shirts throughout for 
(^3 ; on one occasion she took some shirts fmm a shop 
close by t(^)ut on the buttons. The two*womcji, working 
steadily from 8.30 or 9 until 2, found that th^ earned 
between 4d. and 6d., a sum which she did not even trouble 
^terself to fetch from the giver-out. 

Another widow, not many years under 70, worked 
steadily, but could only cover two do2en in a day — i/- or 
*1/2 peF day. Happily she had a pension of 5/-, and 
pre^ifcrafily when she attains the age of 70 lier old age 
*pe^sj^on will* raise her income to 10/-. , 

The cores or centre's of tennis balls are made, as most 
people know,*of India-rubber covereS with a sort^of feifls^or 
cloth. Centres and coverings are procured from an em- 
^loy^, the covering* being already shaped iftteithe curious 
lises of junction that may be o^rved upon t(?nnis balls. 
The business of the coverer is to make seafns 'along thtse 
lines* carrying the stitches about hall-way* through t]je 
felt, and taking great c|re to avoid putting the needle 
into the indi^irubber. * • * 

One^ worker complained that the.smfell of the teijfnis 
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ball centres gave her headaches ; but it needs the 
o})inion of a skilled oculist to' judge whether thd head- 
aches did not rather proce(‘d from her eyes. Any trade 
that involves constant sewing puts a strain upon the 
eyesight ; the strapi is less severe in ball covering thalli 
in either fine white work or buttonholing. 

The rates of pay have risen. Several women rtunembered 
receiving 4d. a dozen for the balls now paid at 6d. 

Rac(]uet balls were paid for at lower rates than tennis 
balls — although in this branch, too, there had been a rise, 
du(i, we believe, tP a movement on the part of customers 
(particularly in some public schools), who offered to pay 
more for the completed article on condition that the 
c'xtra payment should go to the coverers. Even in its 
improved condition, how(‘ver, racxjuet ball co\'cring re- 
mained a parasitic trades but a less irregular one than 
tennis ball covering. .3/6 or 4/6 was paid lor the covering 
of a gross ; sonvj years ago the prices were lower ; the 
workers jDut the rise at i/- per gross ; but cases appear in 
the “ Rt.'port on Home Industries of Women," published 
by the Women’s Industrial Council, in 1897, in whicl^. 
the rates were i/io, 2/-, and 2/4 a gross. The present 
investigator visited' perhaps a dozen racquet ball coverers 
for that enquiry, and found tlie rat(‘S reported prdivailing. 
i/io or 2/- (according to the firm giving out thoj'work) . 
was the ratc^for the small kind of balls. If the.se arcvnow* 
paid at 3/6 in all cases, the rise is from 1/6 to 1/8. The 
tlire^ casj'^ tlien reporlcd were selected those of women 
who worked steadily all day, and it was shown that 
half a grosshVMis about a full day’s work. This evid<^r>ce it 
corroborated, by No. 23^111 the present investigation, who 
said thaf a 'gross toot nehrly two days. The larger balls 
t^ke, of course, rah her longer to cover. Of the rajquet 
ball coverers in this report i^ot one appeared to db 
a fuff' day's work. The “cores and sqU^ires of skins 
aro^brought liom^^ from the factory, the skins arc damped 
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in wet cloth and the core is pressed into the centre of the 
damp ^n, which is dra\^%i up tightly, any superfluous 
leather cut off bit by bit, and the seam sewn up with 
neat stitches close to the edges. After having been sewn, 
the balls are rolled either under a slab o| marble, or, failing 
that, under a plate, in ordta* to make them perfectly 
round. * 

Most of the ball coverers have cither followed the same 
occupation before marriage, or (dse been in service. One 
helped in a laundry, and one lielped het' farmer father in 
the dhiry. A considerable proportion of them were 
country k)rn, and nearly all seemed to be not only 
estimable and I'espectable, but highly superior. Their 
husbands belonged mostly to tlie class of skilled artisans ; 
but even in this so-called aristocracy of labour, much 
irregularity of work and recurring spells of unemployment 
afe found. ^ 

In few of the cases reported could the family spare 
the woman’s warnings, '^in one case the wife, who had 
no children, worked chiefly to lill up her hour? of soli- 
tude, her husband being engaged in night work and 
sleeping most of* the day. 

•No. 21 may serve as an example »f the sensible and 
Excellent wives of whom Woolwich seems to furnish 
mail^ The family occupied a house of which the rent 
*wa^ ^ 6 /- 4 •week, and for a long time a room was 
given rent fiee to an old lady who had bt*en a friend 
of the grandftiotfipr, and who had^j/b Pool: Law r&Uef. 
Lodgers formed a welcome addition when thcy^could be 
Uad. ^ The husband* had a sa|^ry as a sateiiian, and a 
cqjnmission. Though there were but two ^children, the 
icicome was none too large f(jf tile family •netds, fjie 
standard both of neatness and of Health, being high. 
Several pounds — -not less, peiliaps, than £io in all — ^were 
spent upon a|»throat oi^ration for the elder child, f The 
hu^jband belonged to the Oddfellow^, with medical 
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attendance, better worth having than the Good Tcni- 
pJars’ benefit of i8/-, without '-medical attendance: The 
elder girl was taking music lessons in the hope oi be- 
coming a tcaclicr, and the mother was saving to provide 
a little fund for tliq^future of the younger one. The house 
of this intelligent woman was, as might be expected, 
perfectly clean, neat and comfortable, and it possessed a 
garden. A quaint touch apjxiars in the custom of put- 
ting a penny or twopence by in a box to pay for the dog's 
licence. Mr. A. " doesn’t like to be without a dog.” 

One woman formerly worked in a sort of partnership 
with a man in a small way of business, who kept^he books 
and carried on the correspondence while she made the 
balls. 'J'he profits were evenly divided, and her share 
was about 17/- a week. After his death, she took balls 
to cover in the ordinaiy way from an cmj)loyer. 

Rents are high in.^ Woolwich. Two cases appear m 
which as much as 16/- a week was paid for ^ house, and 
in no case does the rent appear [0 be lower than it would 
have been for the same number of rooms in the centre 
of London. Probably the accommodation was generally 
better, and there is mention of gardens. In one case, 
however, a worker '•was found suffering from the damp- 
ness of her dwelling. The high general character of the^ 
families in this report is striking. Among 26 v^imien, 
not one seems to fall short of a high ^ standard and' 
there is only one instance quoted of a bad husband — a 
mas. -servant who robbed his employCiT, arid at the end 
of his term of imprisonment deserted his wife. 

.WOOD CHOPPg.RS AND BUNDLERS. 

«V 

^In this poor trade, always slack in the summer,’, there 
was found prevailing something like a standard rate of 3d. 
per ilo for bundling. One employer was pitying but 2|-d. 
Rates had been ‘higher. One woman said that 4d. ,per 
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100 used to be paid ; another quoted sid. There was a 
general'opinion that aboutf 100 bundles could be done in 
an hour, but one woman of experience said that it was 
impossible to assign a time, because so much depended 
upon the nature of the wood ; a certain standard of 
appearance had to be attained by each bundle, and if the 
wood happened to be rough and untidy much more time 
was required than when the wood was fairly smooth 
Workmg hard from q o’clock to 8.30, <d»e did not believe 
it possible to earn more than 2/- a day. 

Choppers also were paid 3d. per hundred ; in one 
ease 3d. ah hour was mentioned, but it docs not appear 
whether this statement represented piece rates or not. 
No pay is earned during the time of fetching wood and 
of filling carts. Chopping is clearly hard work for 
women ; m one of the cases the health of the worker had 
ciWeiitly suffered seriously ; it is kit fair to add, how- 
ever, that ijlip was suffe^ng also from poverty and priva- 
tion. One woman, not herself a worker, reposed that 
hei husband, when dock labour was slack, in winter 
tjpie, worked in j wood yard, and was paid sid. per 100 
for both chopping and tying the bundles. Since, how- 
ever, this woman’s own sister-in-law, living in the next 
ous^wa^ paid 3d. per 100 for chopping alone, while 
ather^men were habitually paid 3d. for tying, it would 
ippi*afr as if T;here was^ some error about this* statement, 
especially as another witness said diat men and women 
ivere paid alike. * This man was said to earn lo^ to rti/- 
)• week, while a quick hand would be able to do as 
aany^as 900 bundles in a day— that is*^A, or 13/6 
Xii* week. ^ ^ t • 

" about this traefe can* from’mafty 

litfergit parts of London; most workers believed that 
he trade had suffered si^crefy from the competition of 
he Church 4ftmy and* the Salvation Army, ancf one 
voman,used to^takc 4d. per 100 msteiid of 3d., but anotfier 
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(in the south of London) said that wages had risen 
“ since the strikes.” ' ' 

On the whole, the women of this group were rough 
and of a low social grade. Two, at least, lived in a 
street of bad cha»ict(T. None of them had a husbahd 
whose work was sufficiently rt'gular to keep the family, 
although it is not alleged in any of the cases that the 
husbands were unsteady or idle. Several were dock 
labourers, but, a^ it hajipens, none of these belonged to 
the large East End docks 

FUR SEWERS. 

The work done by the four wonu'n in this group 
was too dissimilar to yield any gtmeral earnings. Three 
of them were Londoners, and thre(‘ of them worked 
in the same trade before marriage. No. i and No. *3 
both worked upon muffs and lappets, but^it was not 
quite cle^r what processes were p(;rform(^d by No. i. She 
was paid by piecework rates, and working from 9 to 7 
earned 12/- to 14/- a week. No. 3 lined, wadded, an^ 
finished muffs at 1/9 per dozen, and could do one muA in 
twenty minutes, thus earning at the rate of 5.}d. per hour. 
For necklets — presumably lined and wadded— she gof 
2/- a dozen, and used formerly to get 3/-. This4»??t5rhan 
treated her, work as a regular trade, working from 7^3p td 
8.30, with an hour and a quarter taken out for meals. 
She»had/ servant to A’o her housework, lahd In the previous 
week to that in which she was visited had received 16/-, 
When her* ift^ther helpecL she could cam 25/-. ' thisd . 
woman ^wtjrkcd with h^ husband at covering ^and linjng 
fur boots, Jind the two together earned about £1 a. week. 
Another, now widowed, used to work with her husband, 
and now worked with an ‘uncl^c, doing the best class ^ 5 f 
worli She was unwilling to be*' communicative because 
in'? this very godd >vork patterns are carefully guarded,. 
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but said that they earned “ good money ” and sometimes 
had muSiy pounds’ worth ^of skins in the house. Her 
cliildrcn, grown-uj), and doing well, were living with her 
in a house rented at ('48. 

Although none of lliesc women saidtso, fur sewing is 
admittedly an unhealthy trade, the hairs being drawn in 
by the breath, and causing, sometimes, very serious 
illness. It is a trade that ought never to be carried on 
in a room where food is I'aten. Fur ^pulling, a trade 
in which such evils occurred in an aggraval(.‘d degree, 
and of whicli an appalling account, by the late Mrs. 
F. G. Hogg, was given in the Women’s Industrial 
Council’s “ Home Industries of Women in London,” 
1897- ^tow allowi'd to be carried on at home. 

The husband of one worker — a superior man who, 
having been a sailor, had probably a high standard of 
clAnliness and tidiiu'ss — objected 4 to his wife’s work, 
complained ^ the liair JjC'ing over everyt»lung, and con- 
sidered the W'ork only lit to be done in a workshou. One 
ol these w^onien w'as aUlicted with a brutal husband, to 
w^iose ill-treatment she attributed the deaths of two of 
her children. 

FEATHER CURLERS. 

Oft!te tW feather curlers visited, one worked only 
fbr p^^vate^jc^stemers ; a second worked in, a factory 
and had done so before marriage.^ She was paid id. 
or 2d. per fea^het,. according to size and qualjjy, avid 
earned an average of i2/~ a week, upon which she 
had tji live, her husband not iproviding ett*rP the rent 
money. This poor young woma^ who married against 
*the advice of her friends, had evi 3 ently ^ribwn*littfe 
but m^ery in her married life, and haefhad, and lost 
bitth five children. She ^as not quite certain even of 
her husband’s ^cupatiorf, if indeed he had* any, and^she, 
a superior woman, was looking for spmi occupation ^o 
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fill her lonely evening hours after she came home from 
the workshop. The third feather curler, a widow with 
three children, kept herself hidden behind her door while 
she spoke to the visitor, and gave little information about 
her trade ; Qd. t^r* 3/6 a dozen were the prices, and she 
“ made her money.” 

MILLINERS. 

Several women worked at home in various millinery 
processes. One visited made bandeaux (shaped pieces to 
place inside hats), which she wired all round ; 4d. to 6d. 
a dozen was paid her, and a dozen took abo'ut an hour 
and a half. Her average weekly wage was 9/- to 10/-. 
Another tucked chiffon for hats, and earned 10/- to izj- a 
week. A third made straw shapes at an average rate of 
5d. each. 

One old lady wen't to work for a firm which had em- 
ployed her for 40 years. She lined 9/- tr^o/- a week, 
and saift that rates had fallen greatly within her remem- 
brance. One woman, with some assistance from her 
husband, made the mysterious, cylindrical frills th^t 
may still be seen at the edges of widows’ caps and in 
the interior of widows’ bonnets. A machine, described 
as resembling a miniature mangle, was employed and 
the frilled tubes, after having passed through rf; were 
threaded cu sticks, exposed to steam and c^ipfulljAairied. 
1/6 for a dozen strips seems to be a low price, but the 
wdhian^'managed to earn about 9/- a wee‘k. The trade, 
she said, was dying out. 

An unftsH&lly high wige was earned by N04 15, a 
maker ^oI sunbonnets^^but the trade w^as, of course, a 
f^feasonal one^ She could earn, being a very quick hand, 
to 30/" a we& ; and since she had seven dependent 
children and a husband whOi^ although he earned 30/-, 
handed but sTo/- weekly to his wife, he|« earnings were 
albsolutcly needed.* ^ The remaining 10/- . seems ^to ^ave 
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boon devoted to the pleasure of the husband who, to use 
his wift’s expression, “ lilifts a bit of life/’ “ But,” she 
adddn, ” he doesn’t treat me badly on the whole.” 

No. i6 also was able to earn £1 a week if she had 
=;cmie other person to look after her ho^se and child. She 
generally, however, preferred to do this herself, and her 
[•arnings in* that case were about 12/- or 13/-. These 
figures are interesting ; it would appear from them that 
tlie domestic labour of a wife in a household of three 
members (one a child of 2 J years old) ^’c'duccs her power 
of wage-earning by from 7/- to 8/~ a week, or, in other 
words, l}¥it she gives about a shillingsworth a day of 
unpai{l service to the household, Sundays included. A 
larger family and more rooms would increase the work in 
proportion. 

In these, small groups conditions arc so various that 
a?iy comparison of rents could have^ little value. 

Oi, 

JAM MAKERS, PRESERVE MAKERS, MIJ^ERAL 
WATER WORKERS. 

^ Of the ig women in this group, all worked away from 
their homes in factories of various kinds. Some of 
them liRed pans of 56 lbs. weight, some washed bottles, 
5 onl^)urped fruit or stacked jars, or put fruit into 
boy;j^G. One v^s an ” onionet ” ; one packed tea ; one 
prepared skins for sausages ; two bottled mineral water ; 
and one worked *19 a meat preservHig factofy. ^ 

Work in jam factories and mineral water factories is 
^asojial, and in mdst cases t]j^e full time *^age was but 
loj- or II/- a week. One woman, working ior a well- 
known firtn, earned 13/9 time-'^ge whei>b¥isyt but^t 
the ’Wine of the investigator’s visit waB peeling oranges, 
receiving ijd. for ^ cwt., and, working short time, was 
earning 5/- ^0 8/- a «vJfeek, One bottle washer tgave 
4/6 to 9/6 as her weekly earnings ; another ” washer.” 
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who may have washed either bottles or fruit, said she 
earned from 2/- in slack tinfics to 10/- when busy. A 
tea packer, filling packets by means of a machine, and 
receiving i/- for every 3,400 packets, earned from 7/- 
to 9/- a week. An onioner ” and fruit bottler set ddwn 
her earnings as 10/-- to 12/- in. busy seasons and 3/6 to 
4/- in slack ones — and tlie slack season in this trade is 
the winter time. 

Two mineral \vatcr hands each said that they might 
earn up to ii/- a week, but in winter not more than 
between 6/- an,d 7/-. Thus the earnings of the women 
in this group— all indoor hands — ^seem to avera.-ge roughly 
9/- to 10/- a week for perhaps three months in the year, 
about 4/~ to 5/- for another three months, and something 
about lialf-way between these two extremes during the 
remainder of the. twelve months. The figure of 7/6 a 
week, which Miss Mary Macarthur’s experience leads 
her to assign as, the average wage^ taking thej^ear through, 
of a London factory worker, seems not far out as regards 
this group of workers. 

The highest rent paid (after subtracting that of roor^s 
let off) was 8/- for two rooms in a central position. 
Particulars of thc-rooms do not appear, but in thc^m were 
housed a grandfather, grandmother, mother, and twb 
children aged 10 and 12. A good deal of overcr^ding 
appears in^ several of these cases. « - ^ ^ ^ 

The work done by “ stackers ” and “ lifters ” is often 
vejsy heavy ; it is aifficult to believe that the carrying 
or piling up of pans or trays weighing half a hundred- 
weight caehfaan be suital^c for women who are expecting 
the birth of a child. ^Yet of the two women who ,ex- 
j^ressfy* ment’oned this lifting as their work, neither had 
^ost a child ; onC had six, and the other four. 
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. SHOPKEEPERS AND HAWKERS. 

Tlie nine cases of shopkeepers and street sellers seem 
to be fairly typical ones, and to present, among them, 
sjfmples of the lives generally led by^ women who work 
at home in the humbler brandies of shopkeeping, or who 
go out to s?ll in the streets. 

No. I, a widow, had for 20 years worked in a little 
coffee-house in a central district of London. The house, 
though small and old, was rented at £ )0 a year, and the 
rates and taxes amounted to between ^20 and -f^^o more. 
Her six living children (she lost three *in infancy) were 
all " doing for themselves in business." Her kitchen was 
spotlessly dean, and its mistress, clean and tidy, was 
reading the paper, while her two helpers (who live in) 
were washing up and cooking. The business, she said, 
l?ad gone down sadly, because %ms, in building new 
premises, ^vided canteens at which, men could get 
their meals. She now^urnished from 100 to 150 dinners 
daily, at 6d. each ; and spent quite i/- a day iipon coals 
and gas. Supposing her profits, after paying expenses, 
to have been 2d. per dinner, she would have been making 
about a guinea a week. Her rent anti taxes, amounting 
to a total of £85 a year, seem exorbitant, but the street 
in ^^ch she lived, being largely occupied by factories 
aryl^orkr^ps, had, no doulTt, a high site value. 

No. 2, also a wido\?’, kept a little shop in a poor street 
in a residential tH^trict, and sold dSmestic Stores, s^ets, 
stc. She also did needlework. Her rent was ^or many 
^ea^ 9/~ but had been redjiced— she M «iot tell the 
visitor by^ how much. Of her foy living childBcn, one was 
-rifled, and one had defective cy^^sightf * She* Was jiot 
ible^to say what she earned, but the sales of the simp 
mre chiefly in pennyworths and halfpennyworths, and 
seemed barejjy to covef ?xpenses. • ♦ 

^0. 3 kept a sweet shop in a part «#f London thaf i<; 
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near to suburbs, but has ceased to be suburban. She 
said that she made very little?;-^ about 2/~ a week, ‘but the 
shop did not take up much of her time. For a nouse 
of four rooms, old and dirty, the rent was 6/-. Her 
husband was a labourer whose earnings she did hot 
know, and there were four children, one of whom was 
earning. ‘‘ 

No. 4, with her husband, son and daughter, kept 
a greengrocery shop in the same neighbourhood. The 
rent of the house and shop was 14/- a week, but a back 
room was let for 3/-. The husband went on a “ round " 
with vegetables.' Of her nine children she had^ lost four, 
and another son was in consumption, while the daughter 
(wife of a man who had just got work after seven months’ 
unemployment, and mother of a baby) looked ahnost as 
ill as her brother. 

No. 5 was a Russian Jewess who came to London with 
her relatives about 21 years ago, and wljgse imperfect 
English made it rather difficult to gain information from 
her. Her husband, after being a foreman in the employ 
of a firm for which he had worked for many years, lost 
his post by the bankruptcy of the firm and could not get 
another. Until that time the family had been happy 
and prosperous. They set up a fried-fish shop, which 
failed ; and the wife took to keeping a little general 
shop — although one would suppose her inpeJect Ei^ghsh 
and her very poor health to be 'severe handicaps — ^by 
whtfh she cbuld noUmake a profit of so much as £1 a 
week, h'he shop seemed to be languishing for lack of 
replenishmeii^A The rent .was 14/- Tor the small ushop., 
and (as the visitor understood) six rooms. Of the five 
clpldrerf (noiie^were deaa) only the eldest girl was earning 
— a wage of 7/-, Itss i/- weekly for fares. 

No. 6, a widow living in a poor working-class district, 
rented a house ^at 12/--, and let biie room a^, 4/--. Of her 
fivje children (nene dead) two worked at a factory and 
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sanied, one from lo/- to 2o/~, the other from 4/- to 12/-. 
She^heftelf sold in the strelts from 10 to i daily. Very 
tantalisingly the investigator has omitted' to note the 
nature of the wares ; but the statement " Buys fresh 
go^ds in the afternoon, comes hom^ and mends . and 
cleans them” suggests second-hand goods of some kind. 
This woman* said that she earned nothing at all— perhaps 
a penny a day, but she looked very comfortable, and it 
is obvious that six persons do not live wi^h an appearance 
of comfort and pay 8/- rent upon an income that is 
sometimes but 14/-, and never more tliiwi 22/-. Under 
the head ^f Remarks, the Visitor notes briefly : — A 
regular virago.” 

No. 7, a man Kid woman between 40 and 50, had been 
a fish hawker all her life, and went out with her husband, 
her son, and the barrow. Their takings might come, 
sh«5 said, to £1 per week, or they miglit lose £1. A clean, 
tidy woman, jji\ich troiijjled by the failure Df her eyesight. 
Rent 10/- foi four rooms, three children dead, ,^nd six 
still at school. 

^No. 8 had been an artificial flower maker before 
marriage, and when her husband fell out of regular work 
sh(i got some roses to do at home, but f5und that a gross, 
fcr whiclyonly lod. was paid, occupied her all day. Being 
a gocTWiand, she could not do what she scornfully called 
^slqp/work;* badly enough to make it pay#her. The 
husband, aftei having a post at 32/-, yith a firjn for whom 
he had workeef many years, was dismissed when ttey tut 
down expenses, and, being unable to get work, set up a 
and began Jo sell at n street staff •A helper 
bei^jg needed, she began to worl^with him# usual 
with street* sellers, she either could*not of would ncfl 
name*^ figure for the average earnings. A brother-in^ 
law gave them stock ; the^ pafd 2/6 for the barrow, And 
zh for shed i^^ney weeldy. This was a capable, thrift} 
jvoinan whose Dhilosoofiv. as shp 
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to keep on smiling, and not to tell other people her 
troubles. ^ " 

No. 9 was a young widow with two small children, 
of whom the elder was at a Poor Law school. She 
lodged in a very cid house in a central district, and pciid 
3/- for a room of which the floor was shaky and rotten, 
and which possessed only an ordinary bedroom grate. 
The room was fairly clean, and she herself a strong, tidy 
young woman. She was a Londoner bom, and said 
definitely that no offer of good work and better pay 
would induce her to live out of London. She sold flowers 
in the streets, and had done so all her life ; '• went out 
early to buy her stock, came home and “ made up,” then 
went forth to sell, and finished her day's work at about 
4.30. In August it was her custom to go hop-picking. 
Her trade, she declared, had fallen off so much that there 
was no longer a living to be made at it. Formerly she 
had earned ” good money,” but now p<^opl£ bought seeds 
and grew things for themselves. Slie was anxious to 
give up her flower selHng, at which she never made 
more than 1/6 per day, and sometimes only 4d. to 6(J., 
and take to ofiice cleaning or charing, at which she 
believed she could do well. Moreover, she was expecting 
to have her elder child back on her hands. There hau 
been a question about the ” settlement ” of the chndren, 
and it had been decided that they belonged to the (Jiisjtrici 
from which their father came — one in which, according 
to her^story, assistance was not given* to ‘widows unless 
they had as many as four children. The husband, also 
a Londofiel,' had been a window cleaner, and had died 
two yeafs previously of “ chest trouble.” e 

' Among These nine women, not one seems to have been 
country womih. Of No. 4 the origin is not Stated.' 
No. 5 was born in Russia. Of three others it is stated 
thaf their place of origin was town,” twhich may or 
lUay not stand ioi , London ; the other four are Londoners,. 
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of whom No. 9 (and possiljjy also No. i) had never lived 
beyond a radius of about half a mile from King’s Cross 
Station. 

They form a group that is interesting and picturesque, 
but too heterogeneous to have any clca,r economic signi- 
ficance. Tljeir cases are recorded at some length, because 
they and their like arc elements so characteristic of 
London life, with its infinite variety of types, that their 
very differences must form f)art of any ^rue picture. 

PAPER BAG MAKERS* 

The majorit}^ of women whose cases arc reported 
are Londoners. 'Jlaerc was but one widow among 
them, and she was the only indoor hand. For two 
reasons, however, she cannot serve, as the widowed 
worker often does, as a standard f(?r a full day’s work. 
She was ill ajd unable dr work at her former speed, and 
she was not a bag maker but a paper sorter. Ini former 
days, when wages were better, she could earn 20/- a 
wfeek ; now, she> said, she could, if well, earn about 
i2/~. Her illness — she was consumptive— she attributed 
the dust which came from the paper, to over- work, 
and ,|o insufficient food. This consumptive woman 
i; 3 abitin|^ two dirty rooms^ shared by her own three 
children, her niece, and her niece’s two chilcZfcn. Tlae 
poverty which .coipes of a breadwinner’s consutnptiveness 
seems to lead almbst invariably to a degree oi over- 
crowding particularly likely to cause furthjr infection. 

Not<)ne of the bagmakers (sii of them) in* this report 
,wa^ working a full day, some becaflse^they c^l3 not get 
wdrkj^ome because their time was talj;en up by home 
duties. « Some of them receive^ the paper in sheets — ^a^ 
heavy burden — and mad^ 4he bags throughout, fourlipen 
separate proceSfees being required, according to the state- 
fiient^)f one worker. Another, who w#9 working with hA 
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husband, said that each bag passed six times through her 
hands. No doubt the other'* processes were pefformed 
by the man. This woman said that he and she together 
could do from 4,000 to 6,000 bags a day. No other 
woman claimed Uf be able to do more than 4,000. '"A 
very common rate of payment was 6d. per thousand ; one 
woman, who worked only after her children were in 
bed, and made only from 1,000 to 2,000 each week, 
received from i/> to 1/3 for tea bags. Another, making 
drapers’ bags, had 5d. jxir thousand for what she called 
“ half-quartern ^ bags (meaning presumably of the size 
that would hold a half-quartern of flour), 6d. pel thousand 
for “ cap ” bags, which were larger, and i/- for large hat 
bags. She earned from 6/- to 8/- a week ; but by work- 
ing hard could have made as much as 12/-. Wages, she 
said, had fallen about a peimy per thousand in the course 
of the last twelve yeai's. Another worker, who had beefl a 
bag maker for 26 years (seven yep’*s in tfea^^^tory, and 19 
years at home), made chiefly bags for fruit, and for tea, at 
6d., 8d., or lod. per thousand. She said that a thousand 
took her to 2 hours, according to the size. 

No, 4, working 7 or 8 hours for five days a week, earned 
6/- to 7/- when tlie trade was busy, and had earned ujJ to 
8/-. She received 6d. per thousand. ^ ' 

No. 5, also getting 6d. per thousand, said that shp could 
do 4,000 m a day, but could seldom get so*" manyMd^ do. 
Sixpence p^r thousaind was the rate named by No. 6, who 
wa^i wQ^'king with her husband. 

Rates had evidently fallen, but ^ not, it would seem, 
very greatly! On the dAer hand, it was clearly mere 
diflicujt ®tOv- get enough work, and the diif culty .was 
Attributed on all hands to the use of machin^. ^‘A 
^nachine, it was'* stated, could turn out 50,000 .bags a 
da3(, and hand-work in hdmes^ was being superseded. 

That the health of women, especialfy if they are 
^ Aothers, should Sd\ffer from carrying hope a reanwat a 
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ime of large-sized and sometimes thick sheets of paper 
;ccnjs •inevitable. * 

No. 4 in this report had had five children, one of whom 
vas born dead, and had been in the habit of working up 
:6 the day of birth, and then resting for a month. At 
;he time oHier last child's birth she was not working, but 
vas exceedingly ill, and was obliged to go into a hospital. 
The doctor said she had probably been over-lifting. Dur- 
ng the earlier months of her prcgnaticy she had been 
‘etching her work — carrying backwards and forwards a 
'earn of paper, and bringing that weigh t»up several flights 
)f stairs lo the flat in which she lived. One would sup- 
pose, although no complaint appears on this subject, 
:hat the presence in the home of some hundreds of bags 
pasted with damp paste, and in process of getting dry, 
mist conduce neither to health nor to comfort. 

* These cases show no great divergence of rent. The 
tiighcst figuT C/g three rooms and a kitchen, the 
lowest 6/- tor two rooms and a kitchen. This repre- 
sents rooms in an old street. They were not seen by 
pie investigator but there was reason to suppose them 
not very clean. The wife, her consumgtive husband, and 
apparently two children, both earning, occupied these 
rooms. ^ 

Ewy woman but one ir^ this group is stated to 
havc^ worked ?it thq, trade btdore marriage, and of 
that one nothing is stated, so tha^ she also may have 
clone so. * * • # * 

Evidently this trg,de as a home industry is destined to 
(iisajipear. • ^ 

.* • TIE MAKERS? »*. •• , 

The very small number of tie makers — six, of whota 
one seemed to be irrcs^qjisibfe — ^renders it impossible to 
say with asfarance anything more general about the 
trade than that it is a poor one. 
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No. 3, who was said to get 2/6 a gross (probably for 
slipping, but the work is ndt particularized), and who 
worked but six hours a day, was able to make *io/~. 
On the other hand. No. 4, wlio did tie-slipping, declared it 
impossible to makt more than 6/- a week, working fr6m 
seven in the morning to ten at night. Her piecework 
rates could not be elicited. 

No. 2 got lod. a dozen, out of which she paid for 
slipping and knotting. ** Slipping " I believe to be turn- 
ing inside out after machining. “ Knotting " is pre- 
sumably fixing Qn the cross-piece of a “ made ” tie. No. 
2, who had been employed in the trade for yean., declared 
that it was formerly a well-paid one, but had been killed 
by the German knitted ties. Other women, also, said 
that rates had fallen. 

liOOK-FOLDERS. 

One of the women in this group. w,ori^^?ry >ut one month 
in the year, just before Christmas, when she was engaged 
in folding and stitching -what she called calendars ” 
and explained as resembling ‘‘ Old Moore’s Almanack 
For the two processes she was paid i/oj per thousand 
sheets. She had'"Deen a folder before marriage, and was 
glad to make these little extra sums at the slackest tim6 
of the year. Strictly speaking, this case is not oifc;" that 
should cora^e into this report at all. • ‘ 

No. 2, aiv indoor ^hand, had worked 17 or 18 years in 
the' san^e firm, with a break of six or sevbn years from.her 
marriage. Her husband had poor health, and, as she 
said, “ H^i'^\^fcan you lay out a pound fairly to do ^usti^e 
to youf ^nildren — ^rents, boots, insurance 1 — then he fgills 
ifi and getfe 6ut ! lliree months he tramped' the streets ' 
kist year, and now he never knows from day to daywhen 
he jjpay go out on the street.^ He'd barely strength to 
crawl to the shop when he found this.” ^ The husband 
w^s a printer'^ lahpurer, but had the appearance, and- 
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manner of a clerk. Of the four children three were 
earning, two girls in the •mother’s trade, the younger 
earning 2/-, the elder paid by the piece, but working 
only three-quarter time at the period of the visit, and 
taking therefore but 7/6 or 8/- a week f and one boy, who 
gave his mother 7/- out of las weekly q/-. The youngest, 
twelve yeaft old, was away on a holiday. The firm for 
which No. 2 worked was turning out 6d. novels, and pay- 
ing sometimes 1/3 a thousand, whereas# ' the real price,” 
according to her, was 1/4J. Only three-quarter time was 
being worked (at the end of July), and l^er earnings were 
but 7/6 L(. 8/-, but in the winter employment would con- 
tinue during the full number of hours allowed by the law. 
There had been, she said, a considerable drop in wages 
of late years. Old hands were being dismissed, and young 
ones coming in on lower terms. These new arrivals did 
net know ” tne trade and the pricite like we women do, 
and so it’o cafv beat^+hem down — ^it ismot done in big 
drops, only and id. on the thousand, but it tells in the 
long run.” It was therefore of great advantage to the 
workers that there should be some experienced married 
v^omen among them who would ” speak to the foreman ” 
and resist reductions. The home and*children of No. 2 
Were patterns of what home and children should be, and 
she herself a most superior and intelligent woman. She 
Was5^i!^dignj]jflt at the idea of married womei> being for- 
bidden to work, a proposal about wjiich she^had read in 
papers, and h^ard at meetings. ^ • 

No. 3 belonged to the interesting class of jobbing book- 
fqldeijk who have a more or less negular groujf if Employers, 
an^ went at intervals to various fi^ns who supaifioned her 
•by post-card according to the pressure of woflein diftereat 
braneffes of the trade. She learned hSr trade in all it» 
branches before marriage, and Tier husband proving ^ be 
an intemperate man who^had had and lost two businesses, 
.she Returned to her work. He then tool? to ” buskingf” 
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(t.e., playing the violin in the streets). He brought home 
little or no money ; she fed hfm and expected hint to look 
after the children in her absence, and, when not drunk, 
he did so. Like most jobbers who have secured a good 
connection, she wa *. well paid, reckoned upon 5d. an hohr, 
and in the previous week had earned 2g/-. Generally 
she earned 38/- during two or three weeks of each month, 
two weeks on one and one on another periodical, and the 
fourth week’s ea?*nings ran do\m to 15/- or less. She 
folded only, did not wire or stitch, although she was 
competent to dq.both processes. This was a pretty, very 
superior woman, not yet thirty. vShe left hc^‘ husband 
once, taking her children with her, but when she saw him 
'' swelling about the street with a cigar in his mouth, and 
jingling money in his pocket ” while she was working hard, 
she was moved to try and place part of the burden on his 
shoulders. «' 

No. 4 was receiving lod. a folding, and 

did 200 or 300 sheets an hour, but could do 500, she said, 
if the work were there to be done. 

No. 5 worked regularly as an indoor hand, one a^d 
a half days every week, and ran in from her workplace, 
close by, to get fne children’s meals during the mid-day 
hour, and the afternoon half hour. She earned ^/~ for thfe 
day and a half at lod., i/-, or 1/3 per thousand, an^could 
do 500 in J^n hour, if she could get them.^ Ifi^her opirioii, 
machinery was ruiijing the trade. 

Mo. 6 was a young widow with a chird ol eight months 
old, who was paid only 4d. per thousand, and took over 
an hour lo«Ao that quafttity. She was living w^^h her 
mother, fin^ both w(^e superior people. Probably ^he 
solution this young woirian’s problem would be re-' 
jnarriage. c 

Bpokfolding is, for someWt very easily definable reasdfi, 
a trade looked upon as especiailj^ respectaljle, and women 
vAo practise it ‘are^ nearly always of a coniparatively„high 
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social grade. Yet it has not, within the investigator’s 
memory* generally will-paid, except in the jobbing 
branch, and is subject to considerable intervals of partial 
or total slackness. 


BOX MAKERS. 

The covering of cardboard boxes is entirely a woman’s 
trade ; and some women are emplnryed in factories 
upon machines that cut and nick the cardboard or 
paper ; no such workers apjx'ar, however, among the 
42 box-iiiUktrs visited in London. In the case of fairly 
solid boxes, the corners, as they are bent up, are 
strengthenc;d by a strip of paper or of calico, but 
small boxes are held together merely by the paper 
covering. A (.overer requires for her work a certain 
s])ace of table, and a square, fimooth board upon 
which she j»n ^even surface of liquid glue. The 

various pieces of shaped cardboard and paper are ranged 
in order on (!ach side of her. 

^ Let us suppose that she is about to cover a soap or 
candle box. She will bend up the sides with one motion 
oi her practised hand, will draw across*the glue-board the 
•long strip of paper meant to cover them, holding away 
fronl^it as she does so the one or two fingers that she 
•albv^ to b^ome touched by glue, and applying the paper 
without wrinkle or bu*l>ble, will be jn an injtant tucking 
and smoothing flown (with the gluey fingers) tjie ifiside 
borders. A similar treatment will be applied to the lid, 
and^ swift and dexterous ts the manijmlftion of an 
e^jperienced box-hand, that the ^ager seenjs^o^ cling of 
kself to tlie board and requires none of tftat smoothing 
out tjiat demands much of an amateifi-’s time and atten- 
tion. No speck of glue will appar upon the |atiny 
white surfa(jf either ol*box or lid, and there will be 
. neither lack nor superfluity of paper at sCny edge or an(?le. 
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The speed and skill attained by some women is amazing. 
One among those reported upfcn made three gross V)f small 
boxes — ^roughly 430 a day — besides attending to her 
household. But the occupation is one of those in which 
long years of work bring incapacity. The hands of older 
women grow cramped and rheumatic. Some of us have 
seen poor old distorted hands bent almost info claws, and 
incapable of ever opening out again into flatness. This 
being so, the calhjjng ought, in equity, to be well-paid dur- 
ing the years of maturity ; but it is not. The fact that 
the work is, generally speaking, not heavy, and demands 
but little outlay for apparatus, encourages h«me work, 
and it is a commonplace that trades in which home work 
prevails tend to become ill-paid. Within the experience 
of the present writer, the average indoor rate has fallen 
from 14/- or 15/- to about 10/- weekly. How far the 
box trade, like the pjper bag trade, suffers an extra pr^- 
sure of competition on account of ^ts-. nrqyj ding articles 
which are often nominally given away with other goods, 
rather than sold, it is impossible to decide. 

Of the 42 women visited, all but two worked at tl^e 
same trade before marriage, but the majority were, when 
single, employed in a factory or workshop, and afterwaivis 
became outworkers ; only 9 of the 42 were indoor hand# 
at the time of the enquiry. 

Piece rajes are almost' invariable fou W( 5 men’s^Worl(f 
throughout the trade, and only one exception, in the case 
di a^ipattern card maKer, appears in this 'grolip. She was 
receiving 12/- a week, and working from 8 to 7 for a large 
West End chop. 

Patterns rnounters ai^. not infrequently paid by tiqje, 
tl^ pi‘obabie»^reason^ being that the jobs are* brief and 
various, and that' great care and neatness are reqpiirecl. 
There seems to be (as usukl) no difference between thfe 
rates^dii^ to indoor and to outdofof workers, l^ut the former 
more regularly employed, and the highest paid 
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work is generally given to them. Moreover, the home- 
worker probably loses more# time in various small ways ; 
so that the week’s takings of any worker inside the factory 
would almost invariably work out at a higher average 
th 3 ,n' the takings of the same womantworking at home. 
But where there arc children who arc put into a crdche, the 
diiference in\iarnings will generally be less than the pay- 
ments thus made, and the mother will be apt to stay at 
home. Widows who have acquired the^iabit of doing so 
seldom return to the factory — ^where, indeed, they will 
probably not be accepted if they have at all passed 
middle age. 

All home workers provide their own glue, and, as a 
general rule, all factory workers cither provide it or 
pay for it. It is, of counse, very difficult to estimate 
the earnings per hour of a home worker ; not only are her 
wtnking hours variable, but the ra^ of interruptions in 
each hoi-f We turn, therefore, to the 

few indoor lands for trustworthy figures, and find that 
one woman who only went to work when her husband was 
n^t fully occupied, and who never left home on Monday or 
Saturday, earned in her four days an average of 12/-, 
whether gross or net is not stated. •She was making 
!hrgc boxes for artificial flowers or feathers at 7 d., Qd., or 
iijd. jper 'dozen, according to size. She was able, there- 
toroi apparelitlyi to make fouf dozen of th^ qd. boxes 
hi a day, and was evidently a particularly quick hand, as 
might indeed ‘have, been divined from the circumstance 
‘ tliat her employer was willing to have her at work for a 
partign of the weelc and at intervals to her con- 
vepience. She paid 7d. a day fo> the care ofpher three 
“children at* the creche in her absence.* 

Another woman who went out to work, and covered ha|r 
boxes at 7 d., or lod. a dozen, •earned from 10/- to TAj - ; 
the latter figuje perhaps Representing a week in which there 
w^s .overtime 
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Among home workers, women living alone furnish the 
best comparison ; there are Two widows without'depend- 
ants in this group, one of whom, a woman of 50, said that 
she was a quick worker, and could make 9/- a week or 
more ; the other; who was 63, and had worked at 'the 
same trade for 50 years, used to earn 15/-, but was earning 
now only 6/- to 7/- a week. Her three sur^'^ving children, 
all married, helped her a little. 

There does nG 4 : appear to be one woman in this group 
whose work was not necessary if the family was to be kept 
above the barest level of subsistence ; and there were 
several without whose earnings even that cdhld not be 
attained. Not one family attained a weekly income of 
£2, and the highest wage of any husband was that of a 
shunter at 27/-. This man’s wife added 10/- to the total 
income, and, as they had but one child, this family knew 
something approaching to comfort, and paid as much 
as 8/6 for five .rooms and a scuH^y?{-.*wj-i^ 

A bacon curcr was receiving 26/-, and his wife’s work 
brought the total income to an average of 33/- or 34/-, 
out of which a rent of 6/9 had to be paid, leaving 26/9 
to clothe, feed, and keep warm live persons. 

No. II was th(^ wife of a carman who received a regillar 
wage of 23/-. She, working as an indoor hand, earne^d 
from 10/- to 14/-, so that the average weekly total was 
35/-*, outrof which 5/6 was paid for rent ,*’Jeaving ->29/6 
to .keep father, m,other and four children. Moreover, 
carmen have to take their meals away from home, and 
their work makes them hungry, so^ that they cost more 
to feed, tkafl^ men in maLiy other callings. The wfo - in 
this case^tV^s an intcU^gent woman who expressed hesself 
a^early and {terfornied the miracle of working in a factoiy, 
(KTid at the same tlhie keeping clean herself, her fouf fiealthy 
chil^dren, all under twelve* years old, and her three well- 
furnished rooms in a block. * 

<.Reftt is a h(favy^item. Two families-^ompara^ively 
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prosperous and not numerous — ^spent as little as one-sixth 
of their^total income upon ^heir lodging, but some poor 
people spend as much as two-lifths (one poor woman as 
much as two-thirds, and two households as much as 
onS-half) of the whole income on Jf^nt. Hardly any 
family has really room enough — probably only that 
which pays 9 ^ in rent is able to enjoy those decencies of 
privacy which middle-class people consider essential. 

0 

UMBRELLA MAKERS. 

In the small group of six women employed in umbrella 
making, four different operations were represented. 

No. I machined covers to be afterwards fixed to the 
frames, and received 8d., i/-, 2/-, or 3/- a dozen, and 
had made not more than 6 /~ a week for many months, 
bflt said she used formerly to get as*much as £ 1 , 

No. 2 sewed, tRj covers, and wasi paid a penny 
for cac.h umb'^ella. She could do a dozen in two hours, 
therefore the rate of pay was comparatively high, but 
she got only 5 or 6 dozen to do in a week — sometimes she 
would have three dozen in one day, and then perhaps none 
for three or four days. ^ 

• No. 3 both machined and finished. This was a superior 
womaji wfio compared the real values of the West End and 
1:he«middlc-(Sass* trade, which Tatter, she was^convinced, 
paid better in the long run. As an ii]^tance oj the expense 
caused by having to use cotton of various colours, ^shefsaid 
that for a special West End sunshade she spent 2jd. 
f«r ejiton to match*, and nevdr had occasfifn^to use the 
sajne coloured cotton for six years# She receiyed from 2/~ 
*t© 4/6 a fiozen. This woman, like*most flf •the" otheis, 
said ^t the rates were lower than •they used to bt. 
They seem to be lower than sdme with which the present 
writer was faydliar a godti many years ago.' She does not 
seerin to have worked for many hpyis*a day, and her 
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earnings were from 7/- to 10/-. Working as an indoor 
hand, she used formerly to infike from 15/- to £i*w^e]sly. 

No. 4 was an indoor hand, a finisher paid by time, 12/- 
a week, her hours being from 9 to 8. Two shillings were 
paid out of this each week for rooms, and, as she lodged 
over the workshop, she took her meals at home. As 
her husband was a casual labourer at the docks, earning 
irregularly, but always less than £i a week, her regular 
12/“ (or rather 10/-, since 2/- was paid away each week for 
having the baby “ minded ”) was essential for the family 
support. , 

No. 5 made silk rings to be attached to umbrellas for 
convenience of carrying them, and, when slack, made 
bead ornaments for trimming blouses. She was a Pole, a 
superior woman, who took up work at the beginning by 
the doctor's advice when she was in a state of great 
depression at the Ions of her first child. Later on, Ker 
husband’s wages fell, and the contribu- 

tion. For the little silk straps she was paid from 2/6 
to 5/~ a gross, according to the quality. Tlae rates worked 
out to about the same total — ^roughly 3d. for an hour’s 
work. She earned about ii/~ a week. 

No. 6, who befbre marriage did not work for mondfy, 
made elastic bands for umbrellas. The elastic '"(and no 
doubt the other materials^ was given to her ; she ^cut it 
into length^., fixed a button at one end and a'Jittle ta^^ of 
silk. at the qther, th^n tied up the bands in dozens, and 
theit in ^bundles of six dozens. She received 8d. a gross, 
and said that nobody could possibly make more than one 
gross andSa ^ialf in a da5P, and that all the people, who 
worked al^tjiis occupation regarded it as supplementary 
tcp some othell’ source of income. The question suggests 
itself whether thi^ parasitic little industry might not be 
abai^oned without any serious disadvantage to the 
carriers of umbrellas. * ' ^ 

^n this grou| 5 f, J^gain, every woman’s , earnings were 
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required by the family, and no husband earned enough to 
keep tlrtj household going. • 

BOOT AND SHOE MAKERS. 

Six out of tlie ten women in this group followed the 
same occup*?fe^on before marriage and the two deserted 
wives are among the four who did not do so ; one of 
them was a servant, and it certainly ippears in these 
London reports as though servants were particularly apt 
to be unfortunate in the matter of husbands. 

Among the whole ten there is not one woman who is 
not ill-paid, and it would hardly be a rash generalization 
to declare that there are no well-paid sewers or finishers 
of shoes. Almost every worker spoke of the fall in rates — 
th(' most glaring example perhaps being the payment of 
M. a dozen pairs for soling babies’ Itather boots or shoes 
in place of i/'- for boots, and lod. a dozen for 

shoes. 

The fullest report in the group is that of Case 5, a 
woman of 38 who had lived all her life in London, and 
Worked in the trade ever since she grew up. She inter- 
mitted her work for some months afi^r marriage, but 
ftsumed dt within the first year. She had five children, 
varying in age from 2 to 9 years, and had lost one. Her 
Rusliand’s v/Jge, though regular ,Vas small, andin addition 
to the expenses of her own household, she^had an .old 
father and mothef , the former nearly olind, and a widwved 
sister for whom she did what she could. Her house, 
porsoj,, and children were all clean and neW. • The hus- 
band was evidently a steady man ^nd had worked all his 
*iife for the* same firm, to the membA-s of Wlfich lie was 
devote*dly attached. • § 

*Her industrial history is Interesting; her mojher, 
sister, and he:^elf had loilg* worked for an employer whose 
busiijess had now passed into the hantis of a formtr 
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subordinate, who, announcing that he would not be so 
long in getting rich, had lowered his rates of pay. Im- 
patient of this treatment, Mrs. W. sought work elsewhere, 
and obtained employment for a couple of years with a 
better firm, which, however, at the end of that iiiiie, 
became bankrupt, and she had some difficulty in getting 
back to her old place. During her absence,y<noes paid at 
i/6 a dozen had dropped to 1/3, and the 1/3 had since 
become i/-. “ I could fair cry sometimes,'' she said to 

the investigator, “ when T think of the 2d., 6d., and 9d. 
that have been knocked off our work." Incidentally she 
described the hot weary tramp of herself and Iter mother 
seeking work at evc^ry boot-making factory or workshop 
from Clerkenwell to the “ Salmon and Ball," at Bethnal 
Green, and finding none. 

Wlicn visited, Mrs. W., was busy upon babies’ shoes of 
blue ribbed silk ; she stitched on the soles by hand, an 
operation always performed insid e out, ai^d necessitating 
the turning of the shoe to its right* side afterwards ; then 
she pasted and inserted the stiffening at the heel, and 
finished off the inside. She was paid i/- per dozen pairs, 
and could not do more than three dozen in a day, even^if 
she sat at work firom* 9 to ii or 11.30. One evening her 
husband timed her unawares, and reported thatv she had 
earned 2d. an hour — presumably four shoes. At tl^at rate 
she would Jaave taken 18 hours to do tho 72 ‘Aat shedes*- 
cribed as barely possible between 9 and 11.36. The dis- 
crepancy is probably to be explained by the fact that she 
would A^ork quicker at the beginning of the day than at 
its close. < (T^ ^ ‘ 

The numbers that sfe^e actually did make are shown, by 
hgr Wa'ge book, frdm which she allowed the' visitor to^ 
Qppy the figures of eleven weeks. 

H^re they are : — 
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s. 

d. 

Wc(;k I — 36 pairs at locl. . 

2 

6 

36 

„ lod. . 

2 

6 


6 doz. 

• 

5 

0 



— 

— 

Week 2 — 24 pairs at i/- 

2 

0 

23 

,, 9 ^( 1 . , 

# ... I 

6 

30 

„ lod. , 

2 

I 

12 

„ i/“ 

I 

0 

12 

„ lod. , 

• 

0 

10 


^ doz. . 

7 

5 

Week 3- -1 2 pairs at i/- 

I 

0 

12 

„ lod. 

A. ... 0 

10 

24 


*... I 

8 

3 '^' 

,, ■ lod. 

2, 

6 


7 doz. 

6 

0 

Week 4 — 18 pairs at lod. 

• 0 ~~ 

I 

3 

18 

„ 9 d. 

I 

iV 

3 ^> 

„ lod. 

2 

6 

3(5 

•m ipd. 

• 2 

6 



1 

• 


*9 .doz. 

7 * 4I 

• 

Weck*5 — 18 pairs at i/- 

• •• • 

- V 

6 


„ lod. 

.• I 

•5 

. 30 

„ lod. 

• 2 

I 

24 

„ lod. 

• I 

8 


6 6 


0 


y\ doz. 
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Week 6 — 24 pairs at lod. * ... 

12 „ I/- ... 

12 „ lod. ... 

18 I/- ... 

18 „ lod. ... 

33 lod- - 

^ gl doz. 

Week 7 — 3 pairs at lod. ... 
36 „ lod. ... 

36 „ I/- ... 

12 „ I/- ... 

24 „ lod. ... 

9]- doz. 

WccK 8 — 24 pairs at i/- 

12 „ lod. ... 

36 „ lod. ... 

13 r „ 1/2 ... 

18 „ pd. ... 

8i’^ 2 doz, 
f 

We^k 9 — 18 pairs at lod. ... 

18 „ 9d. ... 

" ^^8 „ 1/- ... 

'^,18 9d. ... 

• ^8 ih ... 

18 ^ „ lod. ... 

t' 


s. d. 
I 8 
I 0 

0 10 

1 6 

1 3 

2 3i 

8 6 i 


0 2 l 
2 6 
3 0 

1 0 
I 8 


8 44 


2 0 

0 10 
2 6 

1 3 

I 14 


7 .,84 


I 3 

I 14 

e 

I li 
I 6 

J 3 
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Week lo — 36 pairs at i/- • ... 
36 „ lod. 

( 35 i) 

36 I/- ... 


() doz. 

Week II — I pair at lod. 

I „ I/- 

18 „ lod. 

18 ,, 9d. 

3^) M lod. 

3 (> I/- 

doz. 


s. d. 
3 0 
2 5 

2 IT 


8 

4 

0 

I 

0 

I 

I 

3 

i 

i^,- 

2 

6 “ 

3 

0 

8 



Her fares {going three times a week to feloh^work) 
amounted to (jd., and she had to provide thread, j)aste 
ai^ needles — oftep, she said, using a halfpenny worth of 
needles in soling a dozen pairs. 

One room of the little house (for whiclf they paid ii/~) 
vfas let off for 4/- (with attendance) — but the investigator 
had hev doubts whether the young man whom she saw 
sfnoMng a cigarette over the tire at half-past ten in the 
morning paid his 4/- with any regulirity, agd strongly 
suspected that, wfion he was not at work, his mea^s v^re 
taken with the family^ Another 6d. a week was earned by 
Mri. taking an old man’s^washing to*io^with her 
family’s, piis industrious and capable won^l! showed 
wi^i pride (as well she might) a neat and tidy* ffock mad6 
for the ehild of two out of the husband’s 1)ld trousers. IiP 
the course of her talk she mentioned that she often pu%on 
buttons for ay uncared-for little family '^hose mother 
never Jifted her hand to a iob. Like sevefal of the boot- 
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she could do nine in a day. For these (but not, apparently, 
for the cheaper ones) she Hiid to provide cotton. Her 
previous week’s earnings had been 12/-. Her two nieces, 
who worked as indoor hands for the same firm, made from 
15/- to £1. She was emphatic in her declaration that 
cheap work paid best bc^cause it could be done so rapidly. 
It is certainly true that some practised w'.Orkers can run 
cheap work through their machines at an amazing speed, 
and with veiy little apparent attention. 

No. 7 was making tucked blouses of cheap silk, with 
two strips of hisertion down the backs and ^ne down 
the fronts and yokes, at 4d. each. 

No. 10 was making blouses of similar material, but with 
much less work (four half tucks and a strip of insertion) , 
at 6/- a dozen. For these the rates had actually risen, 
having at one time been 5/6. No. 10 did not work many 
hours a day, and eahied about 8/-. 

No. 8, who again was making bl^-tses of cheap silk that 
in addition to tucks and insertion required shaping at 
the waist and fitting to a basque, was paid qd. each. 

No. 12 was busy upon fine garments of lawn and ni^in- 
sook, embroidefei and with insertion. One took her 
three hours to make, and she received 9/- per doien. 
She “ took in ” her work three times a week, the return 
ticket costing 1/2 each^time, paid 1/6 a ^week for her 
machine, and spent i/- for cotton. The expenses df her 
work were ‘ therefoi^ : — Fares, 3/6 ; machine, 1/6 ; cotton, 
I/-^‘ ard her net earnings 5/- or 6/-. ffer rates had fallen. 

No. i/|, who had a mother to help her with house- 
keeping, worked daily from about eight in the morning to 
aboi;t nffia,pn thq. evening, taking half an }iom off* for 
Sinner. She was making embroidered and tucked blousqfi of 
1:ream-coloured delaine, buttons and buttonholes included, 
at Crom 2/- to 3/9 a dozen., , A dozen took the whole 
day and two hours over to make, even with the assistance 
of the mother,' sewed on the buttons^ Ratos had 
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fallen greatly ; it took longer, No. 14 declared, to earn 
ten shitlings than it took • formerly to earn a pound. 
She herself used to make 23/-, working for the same 
employer. This woman sent her boy to take the work 
(tftree times a week), so that lier timc*was unbroken. 

The blouse makers working for private customers 
were Nos. ^^*6, ii and 16, of whom one (No. 4)^ was, 
before marriage, a bodice and coat hand working in the 
West End, earned “ always over £1 a week,” if she chose, 
and often 27/-, She was a woman of 31 living with her 
husband and two children in two rooms • the husband, a 
railway carman, had a standing wage of 24/-, raised by 
extra duties to an average of 29/-. Thus the average 
family income was about £2 14/- weekly. Of the two 
children, one was staying with a grandmother ; the other, 
aged four, was at home. When seen, Mrs. W. was making 
"^n elaborate and apparently wollcut silk blouse,” for 
the making of v^hich she proposed to daarge 3/-. She 
remarked th<it she often charged less to poor customers, 
but never more, and that she probably got sb much 
work because her jjrices were low. She also remarked that 
she “ could not do it ” if she were dependent upon her 
own work for a living. She put out he/ washing, worked 
311 day on Saturday, and devoted her Sunday mornings to 
cleaniijg up for the week. Her day's work occupied her, 
^he#said, frbm 8 a.m. to 10 p!m., and she appeared to 
enjoy doing it and to cfo it welli^ , 

No. 6, a youn§ woman who before marriage had i)een 
an umbrella maker working for a West End rirm that 
did lipt give out work, was engaged in n?»kihg blouses 
ipi friends ” at 6d. each, and go^about eightito do in a 
^wek.^ H^r three children, all unfler sclfdbl a’^e, she 
sent tp the local nursery. The husb&nd was a skillflid 
aVtisan in one of the smaller t Ades, and had lost his place 
after nine y^s owing to a feud with a •foreman, since 
which time ne. had not retrained anv resrular work. The 
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one room — in a house of good appearance — for which 
they paid 6/-, was not seen^ nor did the appearance of 
this worker incline the visitor to press for admittance. 
This lady, an investigator of experience, described the 
dirtiness of No. 6, herself as “ appalling,” and expressed 
wonder that any person could be found to give her 
garments to make. ^ 

No. II worked for neighbours, making blouses at 4d. 
each and pinafo^-es at 2d. She had been twice married, 
the first husband having been a veterinary surgeon, who 
left her ;f500, which she ” lost in the JJbeniior ‘ smash.' ” 
The second, an t^nginecr’s labourer, had been thiown out 
of work by the bankruptcy of his employers, and had 
had only casual jobs since. Of her eleven children, 
eight by the first, three by the second marriage, only 
three survived, two married, and one at school. 

No. i6, a Jewess, made blouses at i/- each for private 
customers, when she could get the work, her husband's 
earnings being small. Her emplojnncnt was irregular 
and uncertain, and her earnings about 2/- to 8/- a week. 

The two workers who had attempted to be middle- 
women were No. 7 and No. 15, and their experiences do 
not indicate that^ there is much profit to be made in that 
much abused capacity — not, at any rate, for people, 
without capital. 

No. 7, aij intelligent wovnan of over 50,. who worked to 
eke out her husban^^'s low wage “"and to cover his slack 
times, livcd'^ in a six-roomed house in a decent road. 
The farfiily must have been numerous, for there were 
five still unq^^rried and several (the investigator djd i^ot 
succeed ir; ascertainiijg precisely how many) married. 
The daughters wcPv, apparently employed— One as au'^ 
iijdoor hand in a blouse making factory, and made 

good money.” One son of 16 had passed a Civil 
Servfie clerkship examination*, ^and was earning I 5 h$ 
w^ich barely kept him — “ There's his clothhs, fares, ^and 
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no cheap place for food in the Strand — not much on 
that/' •The other son, of ^:8, had begun work at i6/-, 
and ift hopes of “ bettering ” liimsclf had gone to an art 
dealer’s in the West End, where he was paid 21/- (of 
which he must have spent at least 5d.fa day in fares) and 
was “ slaved to death,” so that he had to leave’. He 
was working^^emporarily for a lirm of carriers by whom 
his father was permanently employed as a clerk. No. 7 
set up a workshop ” when blouses first came in ” and 
engaged some “ hands,” including, apparently, her own 
daughters, but found that when the wa,ges, hire of 
machifits and cotton had been paid for no profit 
remained. 

No. 15, a widow of over 60, had worked since her 
husband failed in business, about 25 years previously ; 
a few years later he had a serious illness, and although 
h« had lived until about a year before the date at which 
she was ^nsited, i*ad r.ever again been strong enough to 
do any work. Mrs. Z. rented a whole house at 9/6 a week, 
one room of which was used as a workplace for herSclf , her 
daughter and three girls. Of the fourteen children born to 
her, eleven had died under two years of age. One of the 
three survivors was married, tlie othei^two, a son and 
daughter, lived with tl^e mother. The daughter, a capable 
looking woman, superintended the workroom in place 
«f tke mother, who had now grown too old, a#id the son 
was a clerk*, earning 0 . a week?,'' of^which |^e paid .the 
mother 10/-. Mr§. Z. was somewhat hazy as tocher 
balance of expenses and earnings, but said that she thought 
t%y tc^ok about 8/- a day. Tkc wage bill <#rithree girls 
uncounted to 23/- ; cotton (two d#zen reels) it) 4/6 and 
ifajres for fetching and returning work To aboi!t?*2/6^in all 
307 — -^thout reckoning heat, light, •machine needles 
or repairs. Eight shillings a dS.y for five and a half ^ays 
would be 44/-, and the pAfit remaining (for the work of 
motl^er and d&ughter together) is 24/-^ a^age which the 
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daughter alone could probably earn as a forewoman. 
The mother was not able to do mucli, any longer, but she 
went to shop,” and so saved the time of some more 
active worker. 

No. 14, a supeiior and able woman witli a husbahd 
who had given way to drink and lost his j}ost, but was 
now steadier in a humbk^r one, allowed tli/ ' mwstigator 
to copy from her wage book the figures for the whole 
of a year. The^^ are as follows : — 
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UNDERCLOTHING MAKERS. " * 

iThis’grouji of workers presents an instance of a wKd 
V ho was working; not because she absolutely needed to 
do ^0, but because she was anxious to keep up a good 
standard of life for her family. Particular attention 
should be called tp the case of this wornaii, because it 
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exemplifies home work at a not wholly inadequate wage 
— or Jifiine work as it miglit be if minimum rates were 
fixed by a Trade Board. 

No. i6 was a London-born woman, 50 years of age, 
living in a house of two floors in a Suburb, her four or 
fiv'O rooms comfortably furnished. She belonged, and 
was proud \-i belonging, to a family of teachers; her 
husband was a clerk earning “ a regular income." For 
14 years before her marriage and one }^;ar after she was 
employed in a city showroom, and did not take up home 
worji^ until her three children were gr^owing up, when 
she became anxious to give them educatiomd opportuni- 
ties and to provide books, possible cxpens(is of illnesses, 
and various extras. I'he elder girl of 18 was a pupil 
teacher ; the boy (i5i), still at school, was intended for 
a cl(;rk, and his mother was hoping that he might be 
employed by the L.C.C. or perhaps in the Civil Service, 
2nd Division ; tne younger girl, aged 15, who was also 
to be a teacher, was at a secondary school. None liad 
died. The mother's work was the machining of camisoles 
(the modem najne for tlie garment known in former 
days as “ petticoat bodices ") at 3/9 a dozen, and she 
eJirncd “ apparently quite easily," says the investigator, 
about i8y- a week ; and said that she would not do the 
work iif it were not worth her while. It was sent to her, 
wlifether aj the employer's expense or heJs does not 
appear. She was of opinion that niurried women should 
be allowed to wbriv, " as you never can tell when it may 
be necessary." 

•N4>w in what interest, piiblfc or private* %s*it desirable 
that such a woman as this should be pre^i%•ntcd from 
earning that 18/-, which it is her pleasure to'earnl^ Her 
children would not be better off, nof her husband, ilor 
herself ; as to her house, that is well kept as ih is — 
better kept in all probability than if she were debarred 
from this sotuxe of income. Nor is.there anv economic 
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injury being done by her to her class. She is receiving 
the highest payments per pfcce of any worker in this 
group, and, apparently, working for comparatively short 
hours. Her case shows, conclusively, that what is wrong 
economically with the work of women done at home is 
not any special evil depending upon its being done in one 
place rather than another, but tlie same great'e vil — under- 
payment — that affects almost all the industrial work of 
women, and much of the industrial work of men. That 
the evils which often accompany home work, and are 
supposed by hasty generalizers to be involved ii} it arc 
absent in this instance arises mainly from the fact that 
both husband and wife are decently paid. Cut off the 
regular salary of the husband, cut down the price of the 
camisoles” to 2/3 a dozen, and all the familiar painful 
features of home work will reappear in this home too. 

The case of No. iG presents some interesting points. 
She was an elderly woman who had worked before 
marriage in the same trade, and when she married set 
up a business of her own and employed six hands. But 
the firm which supplied her with workiclosed, and she 
found it difficult to obtain enough to do for more than 
one person. She therefore gave up her workroom, 
retaining, however, three machines, and continued, 
single-handed. Her husband, a sealskin dresser, was 
always unemployed or half employed for some months 
in the year, but used* o make to a week when busy. 
With the advance of years the slack time lengthened 
and the payment shrank until, at the date of the investi- 
gator’s visit, »he was earning but £2 a week, and* tha.v 
for only fear months' in tlie year. The wife’s work 
war limited by the fact that all her machines were chain- 
stiOch ones. She ihade aprons, caps, and fancy cellars, 
and v'hen seen was busy upon maids’ aprons at 2/-* a 
dozen. She saved a little time 'by keeping one machine 
adjusted for gathering, one for hemming, and 01? e for plain 
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ititching. When out of work her husband helped her, 
ind thfir earnings together would amount to over £1 a 
tveek ; hers alone never reached £1. It must be remem- 
bered that a chain-stitch machine consumes considerably 
[dbre cotton than a lock-stitch oUe. On the other 
[land, some makes of chain-stitch machines run singu- 
larly easily that work is very rapid. 

Of course the articles still made by No. 18 arc fast 
[^casing to be made by outsidc'workers, aad are being more 
and more passed over to power machines. 

Another woman, No. 19, also machined caps and aprons, 
proSahiy at a lower rate — the figures were not ascertained 
—and could barely make 15/-- to 16/- a week by working 
almost night and day. Her usual takings were about 8/-. 

Among the other workers of this group arc to be found 
the following rates of pay : — 

•Chemises, from commonest unbltached calico, at i/- 
to 1/6, 1/8, 2/6, and 2/9. At the last, two prices the 
garments have to be feather- stitched, and threaded 
with ribbons. The woman who made these said^that no 
person could possibly earn more than 1/6 per day, and 
that the cheapest work took more time because the 
machine resisted the material. She attributed the low 
fates to the fact that City firms will give work out only 
in large quantities, whereby the middlemen command 
the#market*and.pay badly. * • 

Another woman, working for sm£|jl shops, made little 
pink flannelette* ahemises (which she had to cut ♦out) 
at qd. per dozen, and — when she got the work — could, 
bj^ sjtting close, make two d%zen in a dSiy.®’ She also 
m^de large unbleached chemises at«2/-a dozens and could 
make seve^i in a day. These did nof pay ^•welf as tke 
ofhers.^ She managed to earn 5/- to yf- a week. % 

• Camisoles, finished entirely*with buttons and buj^ton- 
holes, 1/4 to 2/9 per do2^fl. Those at thedatter rate had 
littl^ sleeve§^to he put in, a good deal of lace trimming 
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and ribbons to be threaded. When this worker entered 
the trade the price per dozen was 4/- ; and the sleeVfs had 
been a recent addition without extra pay. No. 16, it 
will be remembered, received 3/9 per dozen. 

No. 15 was a ntHdlewoman making underbodices)’' 
presumably the same sort of gannent, at 2/9 a dozen. 
Her profits, which used to be 35/- a wcck,r^uad fallen to 
£1, and she had to work hard to reach that figure. 

Knickers (the* term applied by the workers — ^the 
garments are really drawers), ladies’ and children’s, 
of flannelette and cotton, were made by No. 10 at from 
8d. to 1/2 per dozen, according to size, for a shop. Of 
the cightpenny ones, she could do a dozen in two hours ; 
of the shilling ones, a dozen in three hours. She seldom 
got as much work as she wanted. 

No. 12, a buttonhole machinist, sometimes (presum- 
ably when she could not get enough buttonholing) made 
girls’ knickers at i/i a dozen, being 3d. for the holes 
and lod. for the making. 

No. II made nightdresses at 8d. or 9d. a dozen, and 
said that 1/6 a day was the utmost th^^: anybody cou}d 
earn working hard all day. 

No. 17 made nightcaps, as her mother did before her. 
The trade is a dying one, and she made only about 4 
dozen in a week at 1/3. 

The two'i buttonhole mdchinists (who,- of epurse, huve 
had, to buy ^heir m5^(chines) were among the best paid of 
the underclothing makers. No. 12 reectyed 3d. a dozen 
pairs for girls’ knickers (which presumably had either 
four or five htfies in each) ^ No. 13 was paid 9d. a grqs&.of 
holes, or |<ii. a dozen, aixl could do about four dozen in half 
ar hour, according' to the material. She earned abou^‘ 
if^/- when she g(L»t work enough, but sometimep only 
8/-. By buttonholing, she said, a single woman should 
be able, if she sat very close, to keep herself. 

•One of these »-twp, after speaking of the ^continually 
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Falling rates of pay, her husband’s irregular work and 
low wage (he received but li/- when at work), enunciated 
lier own philosophy to the effect that whenever she got 
the “ blues ” she comforted herself with the reflection that 
tilings could not be worse, and therefotc one might as well 
look as cheerful as possible. 

Looking l/^ck on this score of women, what is to be 
seen ? One, No. i6, livdng a reasonable, human life, 
working perhaps rather harder than is quite healthy, but 
not starved, either pfliysically or morally. One, No. i8, 
still keeping above the level of swamping poverty, but 
with aii unpromising future ahead. One, No. 15, snatch- 
ing a bare livelihood for her solitary self out of her work- 
shop — in which, although the report does not say so — 
it is almost certain that she drives ” her hands. All 
the rest toiling for wholly inadequate pittances, with the 
Wolf always at the door, the rent that, as one of them said, 

is always with you,” the recurrence of unemployment 
that breaks the heart of a decent man, the impossible 
effort to keep whole boots upon the children's fdbt, and, 
amid it all, the heroism of a woman who will not apply 
for school meals for the children because ” there’s others 
need it more.” ^ 

• Almost every worker told the same tale of lowered 
ratei., I^one of these women showed evidence of being 
Vin^servin^ ; all were industrious, nearly all ivere toiling 
for the sake of their children ; no| one complained of 
having to work.* .They complained, and justly, of teing 
horribly underpaid, and of the underpayment *of men, 
makes it impossible foi^two industfwift people to 
k^ep a family properly nourished — to say>nothing of 
'properly olad and properly housed.* • 

* Ye^ the selling price of the garment* which they mafie 
Was almost always high enough to allow a margin of profit 
out of which they miglA deceive more. A rise of a half- 
penny on e/ch garment would often .mate all the diffti:- 
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ence between cruel hardship and comparative comfort ; 
the difference of a penny wotild transform most bf these 
women’s lives. 


SHIRT, COLLAR AND CUFF MAKERS 

This group contains 23 cases, four of which are those 
of soldiers’ widows at Woolwich engaged in the making 
of army shirts, and thus not subject to the ordinary 
conditions of the market. Three women are indoor 
hands, one of whom gave up working at home because 
the liveliness of her youngest child — two years ofd at the 
date of the visit — prevented her from getting anything 
done. So she had placed the vivacious one in a creche 
at 3d. per day and gone into a neighbouring factory. 
As usual, no sort of standard rate emerges, but a 
persistent tendency to reduction. 

No. 7 told of Oxford shirts (which, however, she herself 
was not making) at 2/6 and 3/- per dozen. No. 8 machined 
quite plain Oxford shirts at 1/5 a dozen ; double-stitched 
ones with a front pleat at 1/8 ; double-stitched with a 
yoke, 2/8. 

No. 13 had machined shirts, kind not specified, at v- 
per dozen. 

No. 22 made double-lined Oxford shirts throughout 
for a shop'iat 4/6 a dozen; she also machined shirts 
for a middlev/oman at 2/9 and 3/9 per dozen, from which 
8d. ai dozen had to be paid to a buttonhole machinist 
for the ' eight dozen buttonholes. Sitting very close 
at work a doMi of shirts at 2/9 could be machinediiv^ 
day. Of those at 4/6 talf a dozen could be made in the 
day. " : 

(No. 23 machined and finished Oxford shirts for boys 
and men, the boys’ at 3/6,' the men’s at 5/- per dozen, 
and could do a -dozen of the cheaper ones in a day, if she 
worked steadily, or nearly a dozen of the deai^;r. 
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No. 9 machined common shirts of white fancy material 
t i/5^a* dozen, and could d^ a dozen in about 6 hours. 

No. 10 worked for two middlewomen, one of whom did, 
,nd one did not pay for extras, gores^etc. No. lo had 
esisted a reduction at the worse paying employer’s, but 
icr fellow workers had weakened, and the reduction had 
ome. She Wijs making flannel tennis shirts at 2/2 per 
lozen, had been working from 5.30 to about 4.30 upon 
wo dozen which were then nearly finished, id. extra was 
)aid if an initial was tacked upon each shirt to mark the 
ize. Cotton, provided, of course, by tlic worker, cost 
;/~ a week. 

Four button-holers appear. No. 14 worked for a 
niddlewoman, and was paid 5d. for a dozen shirts des- 
:ribed as containing 35 lioles — a number which appears 
0 be impossible, and should perhaps be 36. Six shirts 
:00k her an hour. No. 16 was also*paid 5d. per dozen 
birts, but said that there were 7 holes to i 5 ach shirt, and 
-hat she never earned more than 1/3 a day. No. ig, who 
vas a buttonhole machinist, working on her employer’s 
Dre^ises, used formerly to earn £1 a week, but of late 
:ould never exceed 14/-. 0 

Of the four collar workers. No. 18 was a machinist 
‘efeiving i^. or i-]d. per dozen ; her rates had fallen. 
No. 19. was engaged in “running” and “banding” 
:ollar§ ; she ipcei^ed 4d. per gross ; 6d. per gross if there 
ivere little fronts attached, 9d. if she efid the banding ’as 
^vell as the running? She had worked at the trade Itor 
20 years, during which time ratjs had becojpe lower by 
50 pw: It took her an hour and a half t 5 ao a gross 

3.t 4d. No. |o worked indoors as a ffolhir “ tijs;<rer,'^.and 
rebave^gd. a gross for bands and i/^ for “ overs. 

“ Turning ” is turning right side out the band or collar 
after it has been stitched ^ ^he corners of the “ over ’ ~ 
t.e., of the collar as distinguished from th*e band — are 
troublesome, most workers use a* little bone imple- 
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ment to poke them out neatly. P'ormerly in a City work- 
room (she was working, whon seen, in a poor district of 
South London), she used to be paid 2d., 3d., and 4|d. a doz. 
for similar work. Rates, she reported, had fallen very 
much. No. 21, ‘a widow also, was an indoor hand, 
a collar machinist in a City place where she had been in all 
for 21 years, but had not worked for moiaey during her 
married life. She little thought, she told the investigator, 
when the firm gkve her a wedding present, that she would 
be back in the same shop at her time of life. She was 
forty-four. Her earnings were from 10/- to 12/-.^ She 
appeared to be employed to a considerable exTent upon 
samples, but sometimes machined collars at id., or ijd. 
a dozen. 

The four soldiers’ widows, who made Army shirts, all 
complained that although the comparatively high rate of 
7Jd. per piece watJ paid, they were unable to support 
themselves by the work because only ten shirts were 
given to each of them in a fortnight. One woman reported 
that she could make four shirts in a day by working from 
7 in the morning to ii at night — say 1,3 hours. A skilled 
and active woman would be able, it is thought, to make 
one shirt in 2j hours, or less. 6/3 a fortnight is obviously 
no livelihood for even the thriftiest widow, and nond of, 
these four mentioned the receipt of any pension. , ^ 

There ^re few prosperous families in Riis g)‘oup, biit e^^en 
a larger Jtroportiitn than usual of women who exhibit 
remai;kable force of character. Take, ‘for instance, No. i, 
who was aged about 32, and whose husband was in New 
Zealand* ^e worked Indoors for a City firm,.^4,had 
appa^ren^ done^scF before marriage, since ^ she said he^. 
“husband had wanted her to take up work' at her tr^e 
again, and she* had refused to do so while tfeey' tived 
tc%ether. His social gifls — she reported him able to ^lay 
any kind of Inusical instrument: — seemed to have led him 
To J)ad com^ai^^ and finally she had^\) sue him for 
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deserting her (such is the wording of the report^ bilt 
probably it was the Guardiatls who sued him for leaving 
his family chargeable). Six months' imprisonment had 
the unusual result of bringing him to a better mind ; he 
had emigrated, was working well, and trying to get together 
a home for the family, who in a few months' time were 
going out to him. Her children, twins of 7 and a baby 
between 2 and 3, were delicate but well-cared for, and 
evidently devoted to their mother. Sfie washed the 
children and gave them breakfast before going out each 
moit'mt-r, left the elders in bed to get thc^Tiseivcs dressed 
in time for school, and took the little one to a creche. The 
twins went for dinner to their grandmother who lived hard 
by, and who received i/- a week in payment. In order 
to get the school dinner, they would have had to cross a 
road full of traffic, and she was afraid to let them do so. 
For a short time she had worked* at a neighbouring 
factory — the same a1 which No. 20 workbd as a collar 
turner — but when she, one week, earned i2/~ (of pourse 
at piecework) the manager observed that 10/- was enough 
for any woman, and she received notice the next week. 
She was now paid 3/9 a dozen for machiniTig and finishing 
(ix*, for making shirts completely), and, trade being slack 
(sfie was visited early in January), had earned but 7/4J 
that w^ck. 

• t • • • * 

MAKERS OF CHILDREN’S CLOTHES. / 

Of the 15 women in this list, ^ght workec^at J:he same 
occ'dipaitiDn before marriage ; in four cases ^here is no 
infofmation^s to previous employmfnt, ^ 

stnall a number of cases is not sufficient for general-* 
ization, but, on the whole, the earnings ran high for 
a sewing trade. No. i,, ^or instance, who machiifed 
children's frocks at 2/6 per dozen and upwards, said that 
she could eanAiS/- if she had not her children h of th^m^ .* 
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and her house to look after. Having these other calls 
upon her time, she managed ^lo average lo/-. ♦ 

No. 5 made children’s blouses at from 2/9 to 6/9 per 
dozen, and reported that she could make a dozen at 3/p in 
the day ; of dresses at 5-id., 6d., or yd. each she could not 
do more than two in a day. Her wage book showed the 
figures 13/-, 10/-, 13/-, 15/- (the highest* figure she ever 
attained) and 6/- (the lowest to which she had ever 
dropped). 

No. 9, making navy serge kilts affixed to bodices of 
lining at 2/9 a dozen, said that she had earned ujiJ:n. 30/-' 
a week, but did not now reach £1. This young woman 
declared that she did not believe “ all these tales of 
sweating," that it was impossible to get anything nowa- 
days without working, but that it was no good telling her 
that a woman who worked hard could only earn 5/- or 
6/- a week ; she* wouldn’t believe it. Against tliis 
opinion may be set the experience of No. 2, who had 
work(^d for 40 years in the trade, and said that 25 years 
earlier the rates were double. She was making cooks’ 
aprons at 1/9 per dozen ; black sateen overalls \jith 
strappings and. flounces at 3/- a dozen ; and children’s 
print pinafores trimmed with lace at pd. a dozen. 'Her 
average earnings were 9/- a wet^k, and she .could have 
done more work if she could have got it. The dozen 
aprons at 1/9 took her 14 hours to"' do,, which Vorks 
out at i-Jd. an ffiour; the overalls took 21 hours — 
abbut- i-|d. per hour ; the dozen pimifores, seven hours — 
i^d. per hour. Perhaps being an elderly woman (about 60, 
says the i^ivestigator), ner speed was less thun^dtP^had 
beeiji but J doub^ whether even a very rapid «}vorker could 
’tnake the dozen overalls in less than 18 hours,, and," tlfie 
rate in that case would be but 2d. No. 2 attrikited the ‘ 
faS in rates to the introduction of steam power in fact- ' 
ories ; No. 3* however, who worked in a factory, and for 
Tong hours, eam^c} average of ii/-^eeidy^ This^ 
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was a widow of about 30, who was paid 1/6 to 1/9 for 
machi];;uJig children’s costui/les and i/ij for children’s 
coats. In very busy times she had taken as much as 
17/- ; but in slack times dropped to Another 
woman, making children’s costumes at home, and not 
working full time, earned 12/- to 13/-. All these are, 
of course, gros* earnings, fares, cotton, and often hire of 
machines must be deducted. 

Nos. 13 and 14 were middlewomen in a small way. 
The former, who had always made babies’ bibs, worked 
‘befo'''^, marriage in a factory. On her .father’s death 
she took to doing her work at home to keep her mother 
company. The mother took up the same employment, 
and by and by they took apprentices and enlarged their 
scope.” On the daughter’s marriage, she lived in half her 
mother’s house, and ceased her work for money. The 
mother continued to mab^ bibs with^he help of appren- 
tices, and, on her death, four years latcrt the daughter 
resumed ” rather tlian let the business fall to pieces.” 
Her plan was to employ four girls, one of 15 and three of 
14, years of age. They received 2/- a week to begin with, 
and 3/“ at the end of two months. The elrjest was getting 
6/-* and would be kept until she rose to 10/- or 12/-. 
TRc employer received material from the warehouse,” 
and CTit it out herself, and the bibs were made entirely 
by h?rself and h(V assis+ants. ^hc machines were pro- 
vided by ” the firm,” a somewhat uniiSual cirfuimstanre. 
In her busiest times. No. 13 reckoned that she i)^a(ifc a 
profit of about £ 1 . She appare^itly included among the 
outf^MBgs of her workroom the hire of a char\^oman once 
a \Meek for Jiousework and the putting oui^j^f aJi the 
fanJily’S washing. Taking the year through, she estimatec!^ 
her net weekly profit at 10/6. Clearly, her enterprise, 
“although it satisfied her, an^ helped to keep a comfort Ale 
household in which there was a fairly well-paid husband, 
and but one /lUd. was a narasitic one end denended for 
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its continuance upon a succession of partly supported 
employees. f , 

No. 14 married at 18 from a comfortable home, having 
previously done “ a little dressmaking." The husband, 
a superior clerk, ^iost situation after situation owing to 
drink. His family got tired of helping him, and she, at 
the age of 25, began a private dressinnking business. 
After the birth of her last child she gave up dressmaking, 
and for sixteen ’’years had been making babies’ robes and 
frocks for a City firm, receiving the material, cutting out 
the garments, ^nd being paid 3/6 a dozen for thejrocks, ' 
and 5/- a dozen for the robes. She employed one girl, 
to whom she paid 7/6, and her daughter of 16. The hire 
of three machines came to 4/6 a week, and although these 
payments were supposed to jmrehase the machines 
she found that these were worn out by the time that she 
had paid for them, So that the exp(*nse was a constant ohe. 
Cotton cost from i/- to 1/6 a week, fares, three or four 
times a week, 2/3 or 3/-, and rent of room used as work- 
room, 2/6. The average expenses therefore were 18/4J, 
while the average takings were 40/-. .The only son p^id 
io/~ for lodging and breakfast, and one room was let 
furnished to a young woman who took her meals with the 
family. Yet, as the husband had •long done nojthing m6re 
than occasionally fetch and carry back the work, it is 
difficult to understand 'how tl^e family njaintain^d fts 
high standUrd of living — ^unless, indeed, she had saved or 
inh^ri^ed some little income. It seems fairly clear that 
even an able woman cannot, as a rul(^, make more money in 
her own W'icroom than she could earn as a forewornwi — 
and tliatVgly by cnf]^)loying the cheap labour of girlsrcan* 

She make as much. ^ ‘ * 

I • ^ ' 

i PRIVATE 'DRESSMAKING. "" • . 

In additioif to the 13 cases m this group, many of the 
Women visited have done dressmakimN* for private 
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customers in a more or less desultory and spasmodic 
mann^jif Of the thirteen, several did no work before 
marriage ; one was in service, and all the others did 
dressmaking. Only three seemed to be earning anything 
like a living wage, and the family circumstances in some 
cases were deplorable. 

No. 4 was,»before marriage, a tea-gown hand in the 
West End, and found herself unhappy without something 
to do. When visited she was busy on the reparation of 
an elaborate Paris gown, and was sewing sequins upon 
• whit^ net for the trimming. She was going to charge 
io/~ for the whole job, and reckoned that it would occupy 
such Sparc time as was left from her household duties foi 
a week. Sometimes she earned 18/- or 19/- in the week 
but thought her average was about 12/-. Considering 
that she had two small children — one delicate — ^this 
stfems a high rate. She said that .sh« had no difficulty ir 
getting as well paid as before marriage, and that she had x 
much work aS slie wanted. She and her husband (whos( 
earnings are but 24/- to 27/-, and irregular at theft) wen 
supporting an orphan niece of 13. 

‘ No. 3, who before marriage worked wth her mother 
tlitnr joint earnings being about £4 a week, was living ii 
^fh East IJnd court (quite a clean and comfortable abode) 
and ioiind the locality unfavourable. She now tool 
fron? 15/- fo £i*ot 30/- a week, and the farftily — ^then 
were two young children — ^was mainly supported by her 
Her husband wa§ a hawker whose only certain earging 
were 4/- for minding a barrow in a street market oi 
Suadgys. The wife* made no ?omplaint of iiifn, but he 
sister confided to the investigatof that he ^ould no 
fa^e a regular job, but preferred hawking anrfVeli^ 
upon the profits of the dressmaking. • ^ 

Mrs. B., No. 6, performed •all sorts of casual jofcs- 
charing or washing in* Neighbours’ houses, sewing 0 
dressmakinf/at home, and selling flo^vcfs in the street 
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on Saturdays. She was married at 17, and at 32 found 
herself the mother of six liying and five dead children, 
three of whom died of convulsions, and two, in one week, 
of consumption. The husband, a rag and bone man, 
was consumptive, and able to earn but very little. Ihe 
family inhabited a little basement flat of three rooms 
and a scullery, and, under pressure of povj^rty, one room 
was let off for 3/- a week ; the rooms were ill-ventilated 
and ill-lighted ; ..the passage is described as being “ pitch 
dark." A daughter of 14 minded the younger children 
when the mother was at work, except on Saturdays 
when both werft out to sell flowers, and the fatSer re- 
mained at home to look after the children. This is one 
of those cases that proclaim the ineffectiveness of our 
social arrangements. The poor man was a source of 
danger to his family, and the circumstances in which 
they lived cultivated that danger. The wife — ^herself 
a strong and ^lealthy person — was working too hard, 
and the children could not possibly have proper food 
or clothing. Proper air and space we know they had 
not. Surely it would be cheaper for ^ the country — ^to 
say nothing of common humanity — ^that the invalid 
should be rem'Oved to proper surroundings in which 
he might possibly recover, and tjiat enough assistan6e 
should be given to the industrious wife to sa\je her 
remaining (.children from 'becoming invalids 'also. ' 
No. 7 wa^ a won^an of over 56 living in the same very 
poor part of the town as No. 6. She top was not employed 
before ^ler marriage, and was now doing odd jobs of 
sewing and ^dressmaking she would have done rl?/ 14 iing 
or washing if she could get the work. She often Ijad 
n^ne of an}^ kind. ' The husband, a bricklayer s labourer, 
eiimed but 24/- when in full work, and was ofteiv*'* out" 
for ^weeks at a time. If» only he were regularly enfi- 
ployed she could manage corAfOrtably. They had nine 
children, all strong and healthy, and ha^^ lost ,pone. 
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Two daughters were married, and one son — out of work 
at the •time of the visit, and i^hc father of four children. 
A machinist daughter, living at home, was out of work ; 
another, earning g/- in a factory so far off that her 
fares cost 2/9 a week, paid 5/- weekly for her board and 
lodging; a younger one, working nearer, earned 4/-, 
and gave all t^ her mother. A boy of 17 who had passed 
the Cambridge Local examination, but had been unable 
to get a good post (on account, as the* family believed, 
of being a labourer's son), was engaged all day in a 
warehouse, receiving just enough to keep him, and he 
spent ail his evenings learning shorthand in the hope of 
by and by getting a clerkship. Two younger ones were 
still at school. The labours of No. 7 were very inade- 
quately paid. Her best customer, she said, was a 
fruiterer’s wife, who sometimes gave an order for two 
Jr three blouses at 1/6 each ; only one could be made in 
a day. Most customers paid 6d., 7d., or gd. for a plain 
blouse that could be made in half a day. No. 7 showed 
the visitor an old skirt out of which she was nfliking a 
child’s coat and a pair of knickerbockers ; she was to 
receive i/- for each garment, and would take two days 
to finish the two. 

• This family, living in a clean but necessarily crowded 
flat-«reight persons : father, mother, three daughters, 
^nc^son, cRid two children of School age in Ifliree rooms 
and wash-house — ^was evidently on the v(*ry verge of 
destitution. Any .breakdown in the health of the admir- 
able mother, any accident to one of the tliree young 
w^^-qarners who 'were kee]^ing themsdlveS, and the 
household must fall to pieces. Re^^fularizationiof employ- 
Inent for ftie man was the desideratum her?; an<l*sur(iiy 
it*ougV not to pass the power of humanity so to organise 
fhe building trade that a n?an may know beforehand 
how many weeks he wilf ISe wanted in any year, and may 
be supplied/durinj? the other weeks, with some supple- 
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mentary work of a useful sort to save him from being a 
burden upon his family — or^.in other words upon the 
community. 

This group of cases does not lead to any general con- 
clusions, unless it bj the obvious one that a woman hcis 
not a cliancc of earning what she would call " good 
money ” if she works at a trade that she has not learned 
properly in her early years. 

WAISTCOAT MAKERS. 

The tailoring'' trade varies so much in its diverse 
departments that it may almost be said to comprise 
three or four trades. The cases in this enquiry have 
been placed in three divisions ; namely ; waistcoat 
makers, mantle machinists, and a general group headed 

tailoring.” Of tl^sc, the most prosperous section, 
waistcoat -making, has been set first. 

Every woman in this group seems to be clean, respect- 
able, irFclustrious, and a good mother. All but two are 
stated to have done the same work before marriage, 
and of one of these the previous employment do6si 
not appear. In'' most cases it is stated that the worker 
made the whole garment ; but in some this was not madt 
clear. The investigator inclines to think that No. 4 only 
machined, v. Several family histories are full oKnteres^:. 

No. I maijricd at .18 a man who was eamiAg only 17/- 
as pojtcr in a warehouse. Apparently^ he never received 
much nfbre, although he remained for 17 years with the 
same emploj^^s. She herself was then earning |8y^at 
waistcoat-i{iaking in good West End firm, and h^ad 
m^ide ‘<Vaist^ats for royal personages. Children canje 
tet — there were five living, and eight dead — ajid the 
wife'll work was absolutely indispensable. She received 
7d. or 6jd. for* each waistcoat 'atcording to size ; six or 
seven years earlier the price had been 8d. ; K^e work was 
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fairly regular, but slack for about three weeks in every 
quarjjdl- ; in full work she made about 14/- a week, the hus- 
band pressing, and a married daughter sewing on buttons. 
Her working days extended to midnight, even on Satur- 
days, and the luisband generally fetched and took back 
the work. He, having become too old for heavy work, 
lost his placcb and after some time got employment as a 
scene-shifter at 12/- a week. There was, however, a good 
deal of slack time for him. Jk'ing at ^ome by day he 
now cooked and looked after the house. In former 
yQ*7.rs, when th(‘ wife worked away frorr^home, she had a 
woman in to ludp. Two daughters were married, two 
others and a son lived at home ; the son, of 23, paid 10/- 
for his board and lodging : “ but he cats all that ; " the 
daughter, of 21, earned 8/-, gave her mother 5/- and 
clothed herself, A little girl was still at school. Of the 
dead childn'n one, the eldest boy,* was run over at 12 
years old ; the othev.i died under five years old, chiefly of 
colds or bionchitis, their chests being delicate;. The 
mother, about 50 years old, was beginning to f?el worn 
out, and liad been at a convalescent home in the previous 
year— her sc'cond absence from London rn 20 years. She 
’rftid bought tlirce .sewing machines on the instalment 
System during her merried life, and was becoming unable 
to oontinue working at such high pressure. She seldom 
we;flt out*excejft to do a littlb shopping, an^ remarked 
that it seemed hard to have to work so (teaselessly to 
keep a roof over their heads. The husband belonged to 
a club tor many years, but was unable to keep up his 
pipri«nts ; she, however, nearly alwaj^* fhanaged tc 
S(«*ape together a few shillings tc^get the ciiildren sent 
•way; on the Country Holiday FundT ShelflaougUt theii 
delicacy might be due to her working sft hard ; she usually 
continued to the time of her Confinements and was^bfter 
up on the fifth day, or? ?f not up, working as she sat ir 
her bed : s/e^hcnself. she thon£?ht. mjisL*have had a verv 
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strong constitution. Her room was perfectly clean and 
neat, though bare. What a heroine ! ^ 

Another woman of about the same age — No. 4, made 
fancy waistcoats at 5/6 a dozen, with the help of a,n 
apprentice to whom she paid 5/- a week. The output 
was from 8 to 9 dozen a week, and the hours about 60. 
Cotton cost 2^d. for every nine garments r; fares about 
i/- a week ; her net takings, therefore, were from 36/6 to 
42/- a week. Moreover the work was regular throughout 
the year. She employed a girl at 7/- a week to do house- 
hold work, and the family paid 12/- for a whole house. 
The husband was an artisan earning £2 a week, and the 
mother's aim in working was to apprentice her sons to 
good callings. She, like No. i, was the mother of 13 
children, but only two — ^twins — had died of whooping 
cough as infants. Those who were seen by the visitor 
were well-cared for, afnd looked healthy. Two sons were 
following their father’s trade, and earning each £2 a 
week ; a daughter, aged 24, was earning 22/- a week 
when in *full work ; a younger girl was h'arning waistcoat 
making at a friend’s house, and receiving 3/- weekly,; 
a younger boy had been nominally “ apprenticed ” to a 
craft, but, not being indentured, had been dismissed oh 
account of slackness ; 5/- a week was paid him, when in 
work ; yet another boy, also apprenticed, received lo/- ; 
and five children were still at school. *Thq*‘incom^’ of' 
this family of seven earners ran to fully ;^to a week. All 
three cnen were trade unionists, and all were (in January) 
out of work but receiving “ unemployment benefit ” 
from their urHon. • 

No. 2, agt'd 48, was*lhc wife of a man subjeqjt to inter- 
mktent madiness who had been in an asylum on a^d ojf 
fo^ several years.’*^ His trade being, moreover,' de- 
clinii!g one, he found it 'difficult to get employmenf 
during his lucid intervals. Six children had died in 
infancy ; three Jiving ; a son of ig 14/-, a 
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girl slow, and perhaps slightly defective, earned about 
5/- fgi* four days’ work caolr week ; a child of school age 
was very delicate, and attending the hospital. The 
mother made waistcoats at 5d., 6d., or yd. each ; paid 
i/6 for machine and of course, provided cotton. Her 
average earnings (net, presumably) were 3/- to 5/- ; q/- 
was her highest. Work had been slack through the 
winter, and vshe had had to sell most of her furniture. 

Other workers are paid at the following rates : No. 6, 
2/3 to 2/9 each waistcoat (“ bespoke ” work), could make 
tw9 in a day when she had the work, and to 10/3 a dozen 
(fancy waistcoats) ; No. 7, could make 30/- a week when 
busy ; No. q, indoor hand, 3/- a day, time wage ; No. 5, 
6/“ each garment, formerly 7/6, West End ; No. 3, 2/6 
each, could do a dozen in a week when she could get them, 
but work was irregular. 

There are signs in this report of* a tendency to lower 
payments even m the West End trade. • 

MANTLE MAKERS. 

The making ol coats and mantles ^is perhaps the 
ihost “ seasonal ” of all the clothing trades, every firm 
deeming, to have a long .slack period in every year, 
although apparently the time of year at which this period 
*occlirs diflejs with different fiilns. In all casJs, however, 
the late autumn provides little or no work fdr the mantle 
machinist, and* most women must expect a raarked 
diminution, if not indeed a total cessation, during three 
HKMitks at least of the twelve ; some s^onff of a slack 
time extending from January to j^une. Qui^ evidently 
*150 wpman who wants to Uve by her*work should ‘under- 
take isfantle machining unless she can (like No. 7 in Air 
list) have some other employftient during her off seAson. 

The mantle makers *ao not present, dike the waist- 
coat-makei/,.. a homoe^eneous erouu of clean, sunerioi 
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women. On the contrary, there seems to be a sharp 
division into two sets ; the ?<ne conspicuously and* even 
repulsively dirty in person and abode, the other as 
remarkably clean. 

Considerable variations of payment appear. For 
example, No. 8, a clean industrious woman, who had 
worked 7 years for the same employer and previously for 
another, received SJd. for a plain, three-quarter length 
coat, which she dould machine in two hours, and i/- for 
one which takes three. She said that a person who 
could sit close (;ould earn £1 a week — supposing wcvk 
enough to be forthcoming ; she herself, who had house- 
hold work, washing, etc. to do — there were two daughters 
at home — did not earn much more than an average of 8/-, 
taking tlie year through, though at busy seasons her 
rate was a good deal higher. She thought that in her 
34 years' experience payments had not altered very 
much. Rather 'higher finish was demanded, and the 
amount paid was slightly better ; she instanced a set of 
coats af 2j-d. each, which she had once made, and de- 
clared that such rough, cheap work was ciow never seen. 
Yet No. I, living in the same district, and visited by the 
same investigator, was actually making coats from 2jd. 

■' • No. I was a woman of fifty who before marriage was a 


domes servant, and taught herself this trade T^hen 
her husba}?'^ ill-health. The investigator was 

not invited tV^^^^^ house, which was dilapidated and 
situated in a street, but the woman and the 

passage 'are describe':'^ experienced investigator) 

as “ filthy < Vet she 1 chllditn. 

She made juckets at 

kUd taking ‘Eer 2 o"io 30 the dearest li bo^. 


fiHt she 


:ing her 20 to 30 n, 
said that Working t 


aery hard she could eaim but 


. 0 /- k ;e;rs:S;arSbl>f underestimated 
the time required. 

, In ti^e same postal district, but 1"./ ‘‘ 
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lived No. 3, a young woman of 27, who was already the 
motlijer of live ^^hildron. SlJe had worked before marriage 
at the same trade, and was still doing what she could in her 
fcw spare moments, l^esides her o^n flock, she had a 
little orphan sister living with her and going to. school. 
The husband was a “ navigation labourer " and, at the 
period of th« visit, working only three-quarter time. 
Whether his wage of 25/- is the full or the three-quarter 
figure does not seem clear, but it is probably the former. 
She made sets of six children’s coats at from 2/6 to 2/9 
per set, and women’s coats at qd. or 5^. each. A five- 
penny coat represented two hours' work. Rates had 
fallen ; she used to get 3/- for the two-and-ninepenny set. 

The case of No. ii is a curious one. She was a widow 
of 75, living with her married daughter in a repulsive 
street and receiving Poor Law relief. She was by no 
means clean, and an experienced visitor thinks that she 
probably “ takes a little to drink.” Hbr circumstances 
had formerly been good ; her husband was ^ skilled 
artisan, and she formerly had a mantlc-makmg and 
dressmaking business, and employed 14 hands, but her 
husband became an invalid, and she gsadually lost her 
lousiness. She was at work on a long cloth coat of medium 
quality, with double stitchings and two pockets, for 
^wh|l'h sh^would get 6d. Three years earlier ijia payment 
would have iJeen lod. She provided machine — 1/6 
weekly — and cotton. About her average eaminga she 
was vague, but they were evidently never higji.* This 
woman had lost ten children o^t of twelve, ^and hers is one 
oHfce few cases in which it seems pretty tlear that the 
^children suffered actually from* tj^c mg^er'^, work, 
* 4 nd not from her poverty or privation. She had, &e 
^said, the best attention and a propel' midwife, but the 
infants were weakly at^bir!h, and “popped off^soon 
after.” She thought t^e machining was* bad for her, as 
probably p/was. It must be remeijil^rSd, however, th^ 
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the father was apparently delicate. The married daughtei 
had a large family of intelli£»mt children : one son had 
taken a scholarship of the L.C.C., and had become a 
chemistry demonstrator ; a little boy of seven whom tb^- 
investigator saw was clean, well developed, and remark- 
ably clever-looking. There seemed to be a curioiisl}; 
mingled strain of descent. 

Other rates are (No. 2) 1/6 to 2/4 per coat, formerly 
1/9 to 2/9 (No. 3/6, 4/-, 4/6 per dozen, those at the 
highest rate being full-length, and having been paid, some 
fourteen years earlier, at q/-. The work did not di^^ei 
much in the worse and the better-paid garments ; a dozen 
took from to 2 days, of long hours ; (No. 5) 4d. for a 
cliild’s, 5d. for a woman’s coat, the one taking an hour 
and a quarter, the other an hour and a half ; payment re- 
ported as going down every year ; (No. 6) 4d., 4jd. per 
garment, about the same amount of work in each, sitting 
close, a dozen could be done in two days ; formerly the 
same coats were i/- each ; (No. 7) 5 Jd. per coat, plain, hali 
length, with raw seams, to iid. per coat, long, braided, 
or trimmed. In the slack season No. 7 makes coats and 
skirts at 2/6 each, for her employer’s friends. Coats now 
paid at 6^d. used to be lod. or iid. No. 9, an indoor hand 
at a small tailor’s, working from -8 to 8, with no tea 
'VOuerval, from 8 to 4 on Saturday, with no dinner inte^^al, 
md h^ften Islept late on Saturdays without* extr^i pay, 18/- 
:his famiijre. 'The absence of meal interval during periods 
hreecnen Wt ^iours, and the overtime on Saturdays (except 
)ut of work ixQji to Homp Office) were, of course, both 
rom their ^iition.^an in this list seems to have liad-aAid 
No. ag^ 48, w^ least, of the husbands were exemplary. 
nRtcnt madness who L. 

bl* several years. His ^ 

iliniifig one, he found it W (General). 
luring his lucid intervals. Si ere are instances of women 
nfancy ; three ^ei;^ ^living ; a scrvives helping' middlemen 
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iiusbands,' of a woman making uniforms for postmen, of 
3utdooi>workers doing comparatively well-paid West End 
work, *and of other outdoor workers paid at far below a 
[iving rate. They represent among them almost every 
pah of London, except the extreme^West and North, 
in two cases the report was too inadequate to be of 
my use. ^ 

To take first those women who worked with relatives. 
No. 4 was a Polish Jewess who worked with her hus- 
band, he cutting and felling trousers (i.e., putting together 
:he various pieces), and she sewing. 2/- a pair was paid 
them, and they could make five or six p2Lirs in a day if 
they had them, but they never got so many. 

No. 3, a German, in very poor health, made trousers 
mtirely at from i/- for the very best kind, 5jd. and 2jd. 
for some others. She and her husband (a presser) worked 
for his brother-in-law. , 

No. 6 made and repaired trousers, wqrking “ with 
iier husband, says the report, although it rather appears 
that their work was quite separate. For repairs she was 
paid by time at 6d. per hour ; for a plain pair of new 
trousers she got 2/6, 6d. extra for a hip pocket, and 6d, 
extra if the garment were lined ; dress trousers 3/6. These 
ra^es were lower than she had known them ; the 3/6 
trousgrs had been 5/- ; the 2/6 ones, 3/-; indeed. No. 6 
said <that the trade had gone down so muchl that she 
should not put her daughter to it. Husband and wife 
together made a elear profit of about 28/- a week, jfter 
payment of all expenses. • 

Na ig was, like hef husband, 4 Russian ; tkgy»employed 
two^nds, and the prices paid then^were as fqjlows : 
•Waistcoats, 1/6, 1/9, 2/-, 2/3, 2/9 each ; •% 

TrouWs, 1/6, 1/9, 2/3 ; 

Coats, 4/-, 4/6. • 

There was five months'^slack time in the year— in other 
wordSi tailorigg is done but little when London is “empty.'* 
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No. 17 was the wife of a man with whom she worked for 
a local shop ; 2/9 each paid for waistcoat^-— which 
presumably formed her share. 

No. 18 worked at home with her father and husband, 
partly for a shop, partly for private customers. 10/- 
or 12/- was paid for each costume by the shop, and no 
additional money was paid for the extra braiding which 
had become fashionable ; £2 los. or {3 3s. was paid by 
private customers. 

Of indoor hands tliere were eight, and nearly all worked 
for the longest hours allowed by the Factory Act — as is 
indeed customary in this trade. No. i was paid 3/6 a 
day, and made riding habits. Work was .slack when she 
was seen. No. 2, a coat hand, who also made button- 
holes, received 3/- a day, or in slack times, less. No. 7, 
emj)loyed by a middleman, was paid i/- a pair for trousers 
(as a machinist, I think), and earned 10/- or ii/- when 
busy, but in slgick times only 5/-- or 6/- or less still — some- 
times nothing at all. When there was a great deal of 
work,* she brought it home and sat up “till all hours " 
doing it — a practice which is illegal. Ilcrs was a very 
hard case. She was a widow with a delicate looking 
daughter of il' and a son of 15 who earned 2/6 a week and 
all his food. Her husband had had a small tailoring work- 
shop, and having seen so much of the trade she tooj^ it up 
when she was widowed. While the boy was at school she 
had Poor -Law relief, which was stopped when he went 
to york. The three were living in one room — the boy, 
howe^^r, was expecting to be taken indoors by his em- 
ployer sbo^fiy ; the mother and ddughter were JbjJJi re- 
fined, superior people, spotlessly clean ; neither seejned 
|;trofi^. The eight years of this poor woman'is widowhood 
tfnust have been ^ time of terrible struggle and hardship, 
Nd. 8 made trousers and breeches at 1/3 for trousers^ stad 
2 j- for brecdies. In the buuy season she earned £1 a 
week ; in sla^k times from 5/- to 10/-. ^er husband 
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having lost his place as a coachman had great difficulty in 
finding "any other employm^it, but had at last been en- 
gaged as potman in a public house, where he worked from 
8 to 5, and from 8 to midnight for 13/- a week. 

No. IQ, a Polish woman, worked f A* 1/6 a day, which 
day is the usual long one of this trade. In slack times 
she earned but^3/- or 4/- a week. No. 20 “ felled coats,” 
i.e.y put in the linings, in a Jew’s workshop. This was a 
young woman, very imfortunatc in her# marriage ; her 
husband, a “ coalman,” not only made the whole place 
cx^emely dirty, and drank, but also ill-treated her, and 
had the singular and unpleasant habit Rf deserting her 
whenever she had a child. She had had four, and lost 
three during tlie five years of her wretched married life, 
and when visited was living with her one surviving baby 
at her mother’s. 

' No. 12 worked in the Royal Army*Clothing Factory at 
a time-wage of 15/- a week for a shorter working day 
than generally prevailed. No. 21 made postmen’s 
overcoats at 6/9 a dozen, in a factory from which workers 
were discharged i| they failed to earn a minimum of 13/9. 
She herself made about 14/6; 2/- to 2/6 was deducted 
weekly for cotton. 

•Homeworkers were ^generally doing poorer varieties 
3 f ■wqrk ; *and the usual custom is to pay according, not 
tt) tile amount of work done, but to the quaXty of the 
material. • ^ ^ 

No. 5 was paid lod. or i/- per pair for trousers^ the 
cheaper ones taking about three hours, and the deaftr ones 
i lit^ longer. * * • * • 

Ijfo. 9, a Jewess, finished trouseiip at the appallingly 
iew rate of*6d. per dozen. A daughter of ij^helped th^p 
mother ,^and another girl still at school \j^orked with theii 
when at home. The efforts of all three could not achieve 
more than a dozen in fr«ifi 2 to 3 hours. .Their utmost*, 
Jatniqgs wergr from 8/- to 9/-, and 6/- theT. average. 
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No. 10 finished knickerbockers at 4d., 8d., i/- or 2/6 
a dozen. She could not de^^tc much time to thc'^-sy^r^^ on 
account of household duties — she had a paralyzed hus- 
band, and four sons and daughters at home — and never 
earned more thcitii 6/-. The variations of payment 
were according to quality, not according to the work 
required. No. ii, a finisher of coats and trousers, received 
6d., 8d., or i/- a dozen. No. 15 earned 10/- a week, when 
busy. 

All but two, or perhaps three, of these women were 
economically compelled to work for money. One, a - 
young woman, ^ worked with her father and husband, 
both tailors, because she liked to have something to do, 
and to help them. She had learned the trade from her 
husband and liked the work. As is usually the case with 
women who take up this attitude, she was a superior 
person, intelligent »4ind energetic. A girl was kept lo 
look after her one little child while she was busy. 

It is painfully clear that miscellaneous tailoring offers 
no prospect of a comfortable livelihood. A coat hand or 
perhaps even a trouser hand in a very good place may, in 
the West End, hope for more than a mere subsistence 
wage during tlfie busy season, but in the slack will barely 
earn the necessarily heavy rent w^hich she pays for livihg 
within easy reach of her employer. On the other .hand, 
the houri*' of tailoresses^are excessively long- To*^oik 
from 8 to C, and from 8 to 4 on Saturdays, is to have no 
personal life left, except on Sundays. *If it were not for. 
the slSck intervals, tailoresses who work on a master*s 
premises wptild be worrf out early in life ; but re- 
current fluctuation^' are trying and demoralising. , By^ 
FebiMary,‘fijine families out of ten are in debt and men 
%nd women work^everishly to pay off arrears. 

embroidery" TIJ^fMMINGS, Etc. 

In this group of 8 workers there were no^twp who 
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:hc same kind of work, and their earnings varied as much 
IS their employment. \ 

No. I made policemen’s armlets at 2/6 a gross ; work 
vas slack, and she had made but gross in a week, 
jaming 8/9. No. 2 was a maker of “ conduct stripes ” 

:or the Navy, but the supjdy of work had ceased, and 
;he had done nmie for months. The stripes were stencilled 
)n a sheet of cloth, and braid had to be sewn over the 
narking?. 2^d. was paid for each sheet, and the work 
«ras, therefore, not ill-paid, if only the supply had been 
idequato. • 

No. 3 did " worsted ” lettering for railway uniforms, 
ind took work from two firms ; for a cloth collar upon 
w’hich three letters (the initials of the company) were . 
embroidered twice over she received ijd. ; the work 
[jccupied her half an hour. She earned about 8/- to 9/- 
i week, but said that a person sitting close for ten hours 
1 day could make 16/- •■'r 17/-. Rates hhd fallen ; she 
used to be paid about Jd. per hour more. The^work 
is done in a frame ; and half-an-hour for the six letters, 
ev^n though ihty are small, strikes me as being quick 
work. This woman was working partly i:» help support 
an afflicted sister. 

No. 4 did cross-stiich marking, generally lettering 
fqr l:j^ndk^rchicfs, at rates that varied with^ the size 
of the letters. Tne 011I5'; rate named is 3d. a ^ozen. 

No. 5 made trin^mings of every description ; employing 
braid, beads, or chenille ; she was always paid by*the 
piece, and the variations wer% naturally,^ gr^at. For 
som(?^ifnp ornaments of difficult design wfficb took a 
whdie day,|^he received 2/6 cach;*fqf som^^thqts as 
little a« i^d. ; her average takings were 15/- a week^ 
R^tes ha& fallen slightly. ^ ^ 

' No. 6 was a “ chenj^e spotter,” that is to say 
she received lengths of plain net and* transformed 
th^m •into 4 ^otted veils. Chenille^ has* a backbone^ ^ 
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as it were, of very fine soft wire, and the worjeer slips 
a short end under a mesh<^of the net, and with 'a small 
pair of pincers twists it into a spot. Regular intervals 
are left between ope spot and the next ; for a veil in which 
nine spaces were missed Jd. was paid, and a veil of this 
sort could be spotted in a quarter of an hour. A veil in 
which but three spaces intervened between spots took an 
hour to do, and 3jd. was paid for it. A sevenpenny veil, 
which was spotted very closely all over, took three hours, 
therefore, in this case the work that was worst paid by 
the piece was ^the most remunerative to the worker, "’and 
that which was best paid least remunerative. Rates 
had fallen 2d. per yard in the course of 12 years. 

No. 7 was an able and superior woman who, with her 
daughter, embroidered children’s garments, making their 
own designs. She did not begin to work till she was 40 
years old, when the family circumstances became 
impoverished.' She designed her own patterns, and made 
samples which she sent to her employers, assigning a rate 
for each. The manufacturers generally gave her an 
order for the pattern they preferred, arid usually accepted 
her rate, l^tes varied from 2/- a dozen for small 
collars, to 18/- a dozen for jx^lisses. No. 7 provided J^he 
embroidering silk, which she bought from her employers 
by the ppund, at a cost ^ of i^d. for a sj^ein of 14 t^eaejs. 
She showed the investigator a 'cape embroidered from a 
design of hers by her daughter. It ha 4 taken two hours, 
and jpjst over two skeins of silk. The payment was to 
be 9/“ a^^doi'.en, and the deduction of 3d. for silk leaves 
a net total of bd.^per cape. The mother thoh^c her 
takings— ji’hich Tsaried from 5/- to 20/~ a weqjc — ^aveihged 
vabout 12/-, taking the year through. Fares were'a heavy 
it^m ; she lived far frqm the centre. She s’&.id th^re 
was great competition evci^ for work so skilled and 
responsible as^hers, and that the garments were ^Id so 
cheaplv as to produce underpayment. She had leaiied 
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the tracje by helping a young woman whom she knew, 
and vAien her .instructress Itnarried, had inherited her 
business connection. 

No. 8 did gold embroidery and had^served four years’ 
apprenticeship before her marriage. She valued her 
trade and would, on no account, give it up. She had 
always earned* “good money,” the precise totals were 
fiot ascertained, but she laughed at the idea of getting 
no more than 30/-, and it seems probab*le that she did 
not make less than £2 a week. SIk: had in the previous 
yea;* made an apron for an Eastern polei^tate which had 
three pounds of gold upon it, and mad(i all kinds of elab- 
orate things for Freemasons. The family inhabited 
a large, old-fashioned house of seven rooms at a rental of 
£50, inclusive of rates and taxes. Her husband was 
an artisan in good and regular employment, and there 
was but one child. * 

No. 8 lived easily ari comfortably, add spent pretty 
freely. She said she had paid 12/11 and 18/11 for ^ready- 
made blouses for herself, but she often made her own 
cl'^thes, and considered that any one with a grain of com- 
monsense ought to be able to make clothoe. About this 
c^se the investigator remarked : “ Mrs. X. helped to 
confirm an impression I have gained that the continua- 
tion Jof wgrk af^er marriage would probably |become a 
much more widespread and generally recognised thing if 
there were more, scope for women in skilled and well- 
paid industries.” ^ • 

Women working at the sweated industriej, such as 
bruST-dtawing, box-making, blouse-making, etc., or 
laifhdry wij^k also, perhaps — ^take littl^ inteigit oi;,pride 
initheir work, find it exceedingly irksome and arduou^ 
and thankfully relinquish it^on marriage if possible. 
When asked why they a];^ working, the answer is almost 
invariably that, for one reason or another, the family 
canneft get on without it. The few. who can commancL 
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a high wage at skilled work — ^such as fur-stitchers, gold 
embroiderers, and the more/'expert mantle-makers^seem 
to view the matter from an entirely different point of 
view. Their wor^, is only thoroughly mastered after 
years of apprenticeship and experience. They perhaps 
are only just entering into their full wage-earning capacity 
when they marry. They are proud of their ability and 
specialised skill, find pleasure in their work, and would 
regard it as the height of folly to throw aside all they 
have gained. They appear to marry workmen of a 
higher grade, ^earning proportionally good wages tod 
live a very comfortable life. Many of them employ 
servants or charwomen to do their house work, and 
enjoy their position of freedom and independence. 
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L. Wyatt Papwoktii. 

» 

The Census of 1901 gives 111,841 as the number of char- 
women in England and Wales. Of these 25,378, among 
whom are included daily servants, afe returned as 
unmarried, while 86,463 are married women or widows. 
Charwomen in 19 ii numbered 126,061, an increase of 127 
per cent, upon the number enumerated in 1901, against an 
increase of only 67 per cent, between 1891 and 1901. 
The unmarried women so employed increased from 25,378 
in 1901 to 26,900 in 1911, or by only 6-o per cent., while 
the married or widowed Increased from 86,463 to 99,161, 
or by 147 per cent., the number of widows at the* latter 
census being 61,720, or nearly half the total.^ For the 
purposes of its enquiry into the work and wages of married 
wonien the Women’s Industrial Council hefe investigated 
tljp cases of 215 families selected at random, and has 
besides o\er a period 01 14 years been in close touch with 
spmeJi,30c^wome|ji who are on tl^e books of the Association 
of Trained Charwomen and Domestic Workers founded * 
by the Council in 1898 for the sake of securing^ befter 
conditions and higker wages for this class of work# ^t is’ 
therefore probable tiiat there ^are not m^* problems 
conrlBttSd with the life and labouj of the charwoman 
VJifbh have»not at some time or othe^fc com#%1)efoie the 
' Coincii. Of these, the more salient will be discussed her# 
inr,the li|ht thrown upon them, by the Carried Woman's 
^Vork Enquiry, but it nu^t be premised that there are 
as luwiy grades of charwomen and as many problems as 
* 1 Census lqoi. VoL X.. Pt. 1.^4. xaud. • * ^ 
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there are among workers in any other industry, in ^^ddition 
to those peculiar to charingf ^ 

The first point to note is that the charwoman’s work 
shares in the grav/' disability that attaclies to all work, 
but particularly to the domestic work done by women. 
It would appear that this avSpcct of the problem of women’s 
work has not so far met with the attcntit)n it deserves, 
and that it is only now beginning to be perceived that 
the fundamental problem of women’s work is just this : 
that woman’s fundamental work — her work as wife and 
mother, nurse at,nd homemaker~*is and has always been 
unpaid — in casli. The result is inevitable. In a com- 
mercial age work which is unremunerated and a worker 
who is unpaid are alike of small value and little esteemed. 
But all women, or with exceptions so few as to be negligible, 
have been, or are or will be engaged as unpaid workers 
in unpaid work, with the consequence that all work 
done by women and all wage-earning women are paid 
at a Iqwer rate than would be the case if their work were 
not cheapened, and it is cheapened because either they 
will later engage in domestic work, so that they are not 
worth training’ for anything else ; or they are, in fact, 
doing unpaid domestic work all the time, and to thjir 
employer their value in other work is therefore less ; 
or they lyave been spending their life jn doipestic JworJc 
and canno^ therefore claim proficiency in the«new industry 
they may be compelled to turn to. 

M^^e admitting that women's judgment of the value of 
their own^ wqrk is as mii:h affected as men’s, and while 
granting that the low value attaching to that work'istKae of 
the rasult5/?f the gex handicap, there is no reason to dfeem* 
ihe position irremediable. The lines of woman’s^funSa- 
meptal work were laid do^wn in an age when aghcultujf;e, 
like the domestic work of woip^n, also mainly unpaid or* 
the work of slaves, was the staple industry. It has not 
advanced as other, more recently developed industries 
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have done, but the stirrings of the scientific spirit are 
already visibln, and there is no reason to doubt that 
organisation and legislation will complete the reform 
i*^hich training and method have already begun, as has 
been the case in other industries. 

Secondly, domestic work, charing especially, is just 
the work tha^ every woman with the usual complement 
of arms and legs and a mind above that of an imbecile 
is able to perform ; hence its value is the result of work 
performed by ordinary muscular movements apart from 
dhecting intelligence, which is, in the c^v^e of a man, the 
slave value, and in the case of a woman is something less. 

In its most widespread form domestic work is un- 
trained, unspecialised and unpaid. In a country like 
England, where the standard in cooking and cleaning 
is notoriously low, and where women are in a con- 
siderable majority over men, it luis not been thought 
worth while to avoid ^he drudgery of hhman beings by 
the introduction of labour-saving appliances, as is in- 
creasingly the line of development in every other industry. 
Fence it follows, inevitably, that the domestic work of 
women, being in a stage of development amterior to that 
prevailing in other industries, is despised and considered 
of little worth even by women themselves. It follows 
filso* that^ no remedy can be brought to be/ir on any 
section of domestic wc^rk, whelhcr that of cl^arwomen or 
servants, until ^he question of the domestic work of 
women, as a whofc, including the unpaid domestjc*work 
of women in their own homesf is brought^in^o line with 
presiJnt day economic development. One (ff the lessons 
which thj^ development has most ,plainlg^ taijght is 
tljat i(rarity value apart) where payment is exact^i 
fpr services, training and specialisation are required in 
return in direct ratio tq^the wages paid. The pro!>lem 
of the charwoman is then in the first place part of the 
fundamental problem of woman’s work*(the solution of 
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which has been indicated above) and can only be reached 
successfully as part of that problem. r 

And, thirdly, it has to be admitted that the work, 
nay, the very fact^ of the charwoman in anything lik-j • 
present day numbers, is due to the gravest problem of 
men’s work — their irregular earnings. If low wages 
are bad, irregular earnings are worse, asdd it appears 
that women whose husbands have regular wages, however 
low, do not go‘ out to earn money by charing unless 
exceptional circumstances, such as a large number of 
children or othe^', dependent relatives, force them to do (k). 
On the other hand, the woman whose husband brings 
home even comparatively high wages half the year, and 
nothing the other half, does earn money by charing 
because, as she says, you cannot make both ends meet 
when you do not know what you’ll have from week to 
week. The army of‘charwomen, far in excess of the work 
available for them, is thus seen to be part of the pool " 
of unemployed and partially employed men, the exist- 
ence of which at our present stage of industrial evolution 
in the present conditions and with our picsent population 
is admittedly inevitable. Long experience has shown th^t 
the number of charwomen fluctuates with the amount 
of unemployment, and may be temporarily increased, 
as womeii^have themselves stated, even by^ a st^ke, 
Thus the charwoman is ’a by-product of the irregular 
employment combined with low wages of men, and the 
probkijJ of the charwoman will only be satisfactorily ' 
solved by the settlemenic of this fundamental problem 
of men’s labour. « ^ 

To ^ the ft^rwoigafl herself, the most visib]^ difficulty * 
if not any of the above, but the fact that the supply^dl 
labour of this claims is in relation to the demaild ine:^* 
haukible. This work evety able-bodied woman can after • 
a fashion perfdrm ; therefore m her hour of direst neeifi 
every, able-bodibd jvoman turns to it, and, if the need bd 
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great enough, will accept a wage of a few pence. It is, 
therefpte, shortjiess of cash tjiat sets them seeking to add 
the domestic tasks of other women to their own ; while 
iti^ is increasing shortage of money iji the middle class, 
who are their principal employers, which is steadily 
diminishing the demand, already too unequal to the 
supply. 

It is evident that the work of charing offers striking 
advantages over any other occupation ope*n to the married 
woman or widow who has children on her hands. Over 
and over again the women say that it is^better than the 
trade they followed before marriage, which means that 
it is possible to earn as ‘much, or more, with less expendi- 
ture of time ; that one can regulate the amount of work 
one does in a week without losing the job ; that the 
hours admit of far more attention to one's own housework 
and children than do those worked !n any factory, and 
that you do get for 5, ourself good food, and often some- 
thing to bring home to the children as well. Last and 
greatest of gains, there is the fiction of doing the work 
“ to oblige a lad3%’* which saves one’s dignity, glorifies 
the relationship of employer and employed^and preserves 
appearances .before neighbours. For it is quite clear 
tMht married women hi London, at any rate, do not go 
out charing unless driven thereto by necessity 
• of the ^15 caies investigateti in London, Leeds and 
Liverpool, 72 have been omitted as, being widowed, 
separated or deserted, they were in the natural^ceurse 
responsible for their own an<^ their family’s support ; 
78 hfcvft had to be discarded owing to insufficient detail 
,in the report and a further six casdfe >jhere husjiand 
was aij invalid and the wife was supporting nim. Th| 
renaainiig 59 cases have been used to show the consider- 
•aSle difference made by the wife’s earnings to the income 
per head of the family, aid that without 'such earnings 
it would have been in manv cases imoosciblfe for the familv 
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to exist without recourse to* the Poor Law. This cash 
difference is expressed in the appended table, and the 
following cases have been selected to illustrate the prin- 
cipal causes whiclj have led Mrs. Jones and her friends 
to go out ** to oblige ladies.” 

The family circumstances under which married women 
go out charing are as follows : — 

1. When there are no wages, because the husband is 
out of work and only picks up odd jobs. These families 
are practically destitute, and even with the wife’s earnings, 
they only have about i/6 per head per week to live on-r 

2. When the wages vary greatly in amount because 
the husband's earnings are irregular. This is the main 
reason why women go out charing. It is quite clear that 
among the very poor if the housewife knows what she 
will have to spend, she can make both ends meet and will 
therefore stay at ho'me. 

3. Wlien the wages are actually insufficient, although 

brought home regularly. These cases appear to be rare 
in the families of charwomen for the reason given under 
No. 2. f 

4! Wlien wtiges are rendered inadequate by the size of 
the family. Over and over again the mother said she had 
resumed work only after the births of several cl^uldren. * 

5. Wli^n the wages are inadequate because the- wife 
has a higher standard of living It appears from the 
cases that the standard of living depends on the wife, who, 
when ^he is superior, shares the point of view of some 
women in the professionaj* class in thinking it better worth 
while to increase the family income by going out tOi work 
than to rrc^e a pos1>iblc saving of expense by staying at 
^home. ' t ; “ 

The following fcases illustrate the above five g^soups : — 

Case No. 45 (husband but of work). — ^Mr. Jones was 
barge-unloadbr at Fulham arid Mrs. Jones stayed at 
horap, where she had plenty to do looking after her ei^t 
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children. But changes came, wharves were cleared away 
to mafte room for the largo, electric generating station, 
and goods are brought up to town by train ; instead 
qf seven busy wharves there is now onjy one, where some- 
times not more than one barge moors in a month. Mr. 
Jones still goes out to look for work diligently, but there 
is hardly any.^or him to do. So Mrs. Jones has to help 
earn the family income instead of spending it ; she works 
from 6 a.m. to 12.30 every day as a cleanerln an institution 
near at hand, and brings home 13/-- a week, the only 
regular family income. Her place at home is taken as 
well as possible by the eldest child, a fine-looking girl of 
15, who will be sent to good service, as soon as her place 
at home can be taken by the next girl, who is just about 
to leave school. 

Case No. 38 (husband’s irregular earnings) . — Mr. Brown 
is in the Post Office service as a •mail-driver. He is 
paid by the iob, i/- each time; it may come to 24/- 
a week, but “ it’s all according to the number of runs you 
go, strictly in turn," and country work has becn'*super- 
seded by motors. So Mrs. Brown turns out to work also, 
for her husband’s income is so uncertain, and '* it’s 
difficult to lay out what you are not sure of getting.” , 
She was ip service before marriage, went out at ii years 
of age, and spoke feelingly of having to clean pairs of 
Boots befdte she^ad breakfast? After a time she went 
into the confectionery trade, learned it tljoroughly and 
got into the fondants and jellies, the best work, amdhad 
12/-, but “ you could not get tjiat now." She also used 
to danprsing, but gave that up as she wa!i 4 e^ to be at 
,hoijie on Sundays. Now she has a i^gular clearing job at 
a*boarjJing-Tiouse four days a week from g to 6 a\ 2/-- a daj^ 
She wa^es for 25 people on Monday fof that money, and 
tit* is heavy work, as they all Vear flannels. There *are 
three children, a delicate *^rl of six, in need of a country 
holidajr, a bonny little girl of four, and*a boy of five^ who^ 
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is looked after by an old woman upstairs for 6d. a day. 
The father is in at meal times and can attend to the 
little girls then, for the mother is away four days a week. 
Undoubtedly she is the grey mare,” an active a^d 
not-to-be-beaten sort of woman, who makes the most 
of her husband’s and her own earnings. 

Ca^e> No. 85 (husband’s earnings insufficient though regu- 
lar) .*—Mr. and Mrs. Robinson live in Deptford, they have 
four boys ranging from eight to a baby of two, who is cared 
for in a creche, and another is expected. Mr. Robinson is 
a labourer at some gasworks and is in regular work, ^nd 
out of his wage of 30/- he does not think 4/- is too much 
to keep for his private needs. As Mrs. Robinson cannot 
keep the necessary expenditure on the needs of her grow- 
ing family within the 26/- left to her, she herself attempts 
to earn what she can to provide for boots and clothes and 
for the fresh arrival: She does any odd jobs she can get, 
scrubbing, chrring, washing, mantle making (that is 
finishing at piece rates that work out at 2d. an hour), in 
fact anything that will bring in any money ; her ambition 
is to earn three shillings a week. She is a delicate woman, 
and is not re^^lly equal to the task of both providing for 
and looking after her family, yet her only complaint is 
that she cannot get enough work to do. ^ < 

Case JVo. 84 (husband’s earnings insufficient for 
size of family). — Mr. and Mrs. Smith have* each be^:n 
married bfefore, and there are children by the former 
mai^-iages as well as by the present one, making eleven in 
all ; Consequently the 29/- brought home by Mr, Smith 
and the 13/r^ earned by the two eldest boys is QO^^suffi-j 
cient to supply the Reeds of them all. So the baby is gen^ 
a* creche, the older children look after the youngar 
ones, and Mrs. Smith goes out daily from 6.30 ^ 9 or 10 
mS:he morning, and again from 6.30 to 8 at night to eafcinj 
another 12/— to increase the<^ family income. She is a 
cle^, tidy, iate^igent woman, thoroughly capably} of 
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nanaging her large family with thfift and economy, and 
ond of iiiem all, though a chanf e caller may sometimes find 
Tommy putting the baby unwashed to bed, while mother 
*^as gone down tlie road,” or the same Tommy is sent 
)ut to look for her in the corner house.” But she has 
>nly lost one child, from convulsions ; another of six seems 
to be defective.^ 

Cas2 No. 60 (woman with better standard of living). 
—Mrs. White is a country woman and was'in service both 
before marriage and again for 12 years after being divorced 
frotp a bad husband. Her present husband is a ” horse- 
man ” in the service of a railway company at a week, 
md* “ you cannot keep yourself respectable and your 
family as it should be on that without going out.” So 
>he works in a coffee-house from 8 to 12, and all day on 
Saturday for 7/- a week, of which i/- is spent in fares. 
She has only one little girl, but has aA orphan girl living 
with her, who earns 6/3 a week in a sweet, factory. This 
hardly pays for her keep and clothes, but “ she’s a friend, 
that’s all ; it’s so hard on a girl to be left like that*. I've 
no father or mother myself.” Though she finds the con- 
stant standing very trying and being a ” h(^ely woman 
of the motherly type,” would much prefer to look after 
he? house, ^ which is in a nice quiet street ; she feels she 
cannqjt afford to give the work up. ^ 

Note — See I'ablc at end. of book, sheN\ing the d^ercnccs m 
family income per head with and without the Mother’s Earning-s. 
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Our modern urban civilisationvS can only remain whole* 
some at the expense of effort, labour and organisation 
Where these essentials are absent, corruption sets ifp a 
horrible social decomposition more frightful than any 
mere primitive savagery. Few large towns are without 
some such festering spot, larger or smaller. In London 
considerable areas have been reclaimed, some of which had 
been vile for centufies ; and reference to Mr. Booth’s map 
of poverty published in 1899 will show a large proportion 
of black streets that would be more hopefully tinted in a 
simikr map to-day. On the other hand there are some 
old-established black spots that have persisted and that 
have extended, and these seem to be traccably connected 
with some madequacy of communication. As the dis- 
reputable gravitate to cuts de sac, so does the lowest section 
of a city’s population gravitate to a district devoid of 
great Aiin roads. Qpening up ” \s no Qierc ,bffiqi.aj 
catchword, it is the motto of a sound municipal policy, 
and qwing largely to the application of this policy the 
blacK patches have, as far as inner London is concerned, 
diminish®(J *both in nimlber and in* extent during the last 
twenty j^ears. Bqt in outer London new black patches 
,have 'dvm.n, some of them so new as to have bebonUi 
slums almost before the building of the hO.usesTwas 
cempleted, some of them old residential areas hat h^ive 
fallen from J:heir creditable ^‘iffate. Of a suburban ar^ 
of this kind, an investigator engaged in this enquiry ^las 

A C ... r. 
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sent in a vivid account which here follows. The names 

of the jgtrcets are of course fictitious. 

• * 

There exists an old-fashioned London suburb which 
seems to have been altogether passed over in the rapid 
development of recent years. 1 can remember it -myself 
as long as twenty years ago, and I do not think it has 
grown much i!i the whole of that time. When I went 
back to make my enquiries, I found that there were no 
new streets, no new houses since 1 left it eight years ago 
■ — only an air of general depression and shabbiness, and 
a number of familiar houses uninhabileck At one time 
it was the home of well-to-do middle-class families, but 
with increased facilities for travelling these have long 
since gone further afield. I can find no other reason to 
account for the degradation of the place than that its 
railway facilities do not compare vjith those of many 
places twice its distance from town. The train service 
is slow and infrequent, and the fare is high. There are 
no large factories or works for several miles abound 
The “ working " population is employed chiefly in supply- 
ing the needs of middle-class residents ; hence the exodus 
of so many of the wealthier of these has flieant ruin to 
tradespeople and workmen alike. Within recent years an 
electric trdm service haS been run to a neighbourii^ centre, 
hut k doQS not ijeem to hasve l^rought prospeiifty in its 
train. . , 

My investigations were to be conducted in the^neigh- 
bourhood of a ceF^ain school, where it was reporie^ to 
us that the children* were unulually dull, gni that the 
mothers* worked in the fields. Thij district lies about 
three quarttrs of a mile off the route of ^raffio^n a •main 
road. consists of three thickly populated streets 
wkh houses varying in size fr^m 4 rooms to 6, and# in 
rent from 7/-- to 10/-, in»tfie midst of large middle-class 
houses, still fairly well-to-do. 
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The population of the"' three streets is roughly esti- 
mated by the Medical Officer of Health at iooo.< 

This peculiar district is said to have originated in 
the first place through a mistake of the landowner’s 
agent, who let the knd without making stringent building 
conditions, and, as a result, this small property was 
erected about 35 years ago. Some of the first inhabitants 
were coachmen and gardeners, dependent on the larger 
houses, but there was also a brickfield which afforded work 
for a good many ; this, however, I gather, was closed so 
far back as 25 years ago. 

I am told that the reputation of the place as regards 
respectability used to be worse than it is now. 

The three streets form three distinct social grades — 
Florence Road being the most respectable and the shortesf- ; 
Genoa Street coming next, and Verona Street being the 
poorest and roughest as well as by far the longest and 
most crowded, None of the streets, however, appear 
from the outside to be of an unusually low type, and most 
of th«^m have little front gardens, with some attempts 
at cultivation. ^ 

“The sanitation of the houses," says the Relieving 
Officer, “is fairly good since the Guardians have had 
power to report to the sanitary authority." c 

This (hstrict ought to be a fairly healthy one— it stands 
at the t^ of a hill (most of the district lies rathef low) 
and all thb streets open at one‘ end on to*'pot \tc) fields, 
while the land for several miles round is \:ultivated'by fruit, 
and Vegetable growers, and nursery gardeners. 

The presftt-t occupants^are, with fbw exceptions, casual 
labourers.^ Some have found temporary employment 
^botlt a miffe awa^^, where a great deal of building deve}o.p-* 
Snent has taken* place during the last ten yea;r^! Flow 
m«st of them get a living it is difficult to say — manx 
are casuals ajid loafers of tiws*^ lowest type. A few are 
entered in t^ie directory with their occupations, 
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follows » — 3 gardeners, i wheelwright, i carpenter, 

I chimney cleaner, i bricklayer, 2 house decorators, i 
dairyman, i upholsterer, i grocer, and i carman. These, 
together with a few railway men fc^rm the Uitc of the 
place. 

None of the women have learned any trade, and the 
place is too irtaccessible for any homework to be done 
there. , 

Before marriage, the women were cither in service or in 
a laundry. 1 found it veiy difficult to estimate what 
proportion of the married women wer« wage-earners, 
certainly less than I expected, and in any case, the princi- 
pal occupations were charing and laundry, not field work, 
as had been stated to me. And certainly it was not 
possible to trace any connection between dull children 
and wage-earning mothers ; on thc^ contrary, in some 
striking cases 0^ dullniiss, the mother was not a wage- 
earner. 

What details I was able to obtain as regards particular 
cases, I will add later. All this detailed information is 
second-hand, i.c., obtained not by actual visits to the 
homes, but from experienced District and Cfre Committee 
Visitors, who gave me much valuable help. 

^ I found* that the people of Verona Street were so rough 
that «venj;hc policemen did not^ visit it alone ai^er dark ; 
also I found* that the fegular visitors there fwere more 
willing to give me information if I would givj them 
the assurance th»t I was not going to make pjM-Sonal 
inquiries myself, thus possibly Seating suspici(»n of them 
among •their people. Taking into^ consideration also 
•tbe*very doubtful accuracy of any first hand 4 £formatioij 
I miglft^ct, I decided to rely altogether on what othe/ 
^visitors could furnish me with« t 

Some of the married w^men are workii^ in laundries 
(of which there are two) ; some as charwpmcn, a few ilj 
the fidds. 
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Some of these are widows, but many work rbccause 
there is no continuity of work for the ^mcn, and their 
husbands are so often out of work. Social workers in 
the neiglibourliooh seem almost unanimously of t6e 
opinion that many of tliese men delibcralc'ly live on their 
wives, and make no effort at all to find work for them- 
selves. The self-reliance of the people* has not been 
increased by the fact that until the establishment of a 
voluntary committee for school feeding about six years 
ago, there was no attempt at co-operation among charit- 
able agencies fwhich arc numerous) and many families 
were receiving assistance from three or four sources at 
once. 

Besides those women who arc driven by necessity to 
work, there is also a small class in which both husband 
and wife are wag^-earners, because their standard of 
living is higher, and the wife prefers to work to add a 
little more to the comfort of the home. 

Tht charwomen arc the aristocracy of female labour 
in Parma Road. They have to be women of a certain 
standard of neatness and cleanliness, or they would find 
no employers, and these it is who combine wage-earning 
work with their household and maternal duties. Most 
of thern have husbands in regular work earning^ 20/- 
to 25/- a week. They /seldom go out ^ every *day hi tke 
week, ancf often make arrangements for their babies to 
conje to them to be fed. 

Thi laundry workers are of a distinctly lower grade. 
Their horftgs^re generally ill-kept arid dirty, their children 
improper^v fed, ortunderfed and neglected. Tliey have 
^)nl5^*an h«hr in the middle of the day to get*to and froin 
their homes. Tp prepare, cook and clear awa^^a ilieal 
iof the family is an imp«).ssible task ; and consequently 
among the laundry workers vary little attempt is made to 
cook decent rqpals. Very few of them know how to cook. 
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day, whjle some mothers give the children a penny to buy 
what they fancy, and never trouble themselves how it is 
s^ent. 

'’The main meal of the day takes pla(|3 about five or six 
in the evening, or even later, when both father and mother 
are at home — far too late to be of miicli benefit to the 
children. ♦ 

The fare is generally veiy inferior fried fish or cooked 
meat from a neighbouring shop. lnfants*are fed on the 
cheapest kind of condensed milk. 

^he laundry workers do not work on Moydays, and they 
earn about ii/- a \veck, unless they happen to be fine 
ironers, when they can get from i6/~ to i8/~. 

They all drink, more or less — many of them a great 
deal, and vice of every description is rampant. 

The Medical Officer remarked that for some un- 
known reason laundry workers seci^ to be the most 
immoral of all classes 0^ women workers.* Certainly the 
neighbourhood has a universal reputation for vice, and is 
known to the public health department as, with a*single 
exception, the blifekest spot in the borough. About half 
a dozen women in Verona Street are strongly suspected 
of^adding to their income by prostitution — and such is 
the lawlessness and violence of the place, that even the 
jjplici ne^er venture there alone after dark, /here ai:e 
only about six women '<who arc employed iq the fields 
regularly all the ygar round ; these would do potato sowing 
in the early mojiihs of the year, fruit-picking^ atf all 
kinds later, and potato gathering in the autumn. They 
get i7'6 S. day (9/- a week) and work from 7 aftn. to 5 p.m. 
six*days a .week. 

Durftj^ the fruit season the number is augmented IV 
20 or 30 women and girls, who (according to the largest 
employers of this kind labour) can earn from 30/- to 
£2 a week. 

Some of the women leave the laundrV in the iniitr 
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picking season and return when it is over. The type of 
woman who does this work. is very low and rough. 

The mothers who go out leave their babies with older 
brothers and sisterf, or give them to a neighbour to mi/xd 
for a trifle — one woman, rather feeble-minded, gets five 
or six babies every day, and is paid 3d. each for them. 
She docs keep them clean, but they are ti^d up in chairs 
all day long, which must be bad for their backs. 

The only cfeChe is about three-quarters of a mile 
away, and is only used by one or two of the most respect- 
able. One wornan has been known to shut a small child ' 
up alone in the house all day. 

The registrar of births and deaths, who has been a 
rent-collector in the neighbourhood for many years, says : 

" The wonder is that the infant mortality is not much 
higher than it is, for mothers will bring infants to the 
door half-dressed ift the bitterest weather, and many a 
time have I seen babies in perambulators left outside 
public-houses on Saturday nights until midnight.” 

At bhildbirth, most of the mothers are attended by an 
old woman who has served in the capacity of mid-s^jfe 
for twenty-oae years. Some get maternity letters from 
a local hospital, which sends out certified midwives. 

There can be little doubt that the children of the district 
^ a whoi^j are underfed and neglected. ^Out of ^204 ^xanj; 
ined by the school doctof a few months ago,^ only 70 were 
pronounced to be in normal health. The rest were all 
suffering in some way. At the time of writing out of 174 
on the books, 28 chfldreix are having breakfasts of bread 
and butter <^*hd milky cocoa, but the headmaster is of v 
opinion thaj: at le^sf^twelve of these need dingers toa ♦ 

The hea8-master, while taking a great interest, in jfie 
well-being of his ehildren, is apparently satisfied '^th the 
nuAiber of children being*^ fed^and is rather fearful lest^ 
too much food should make them as difficult to teach 
JOP little. Tjbier Secretary of the Care Coimnitt^ 
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that more children are necessitous, and is doing her best 
to get the breakfasts replaced by dinners. 

It is extremely difficult to get at how far the bad 
T^ndition of the children can be put d^wn to the fact that 
the mothers work. 

Underfed and neglected children arc to be found in 
homes where ihe mother is not a wage-earner. 

The Secretary of the Care Committee remarks : “ There 
are few, very few, who understand the laws of hygiene and 
feeding ; they arc appallingly ignorant. I should 
‘ think 8o per cent, of the children are uyderfcd and im- 
properly fed. As regards lack of cleanliness, that certainly 
is often because the mother is away all day, and has not 
time to look after the children. Sometimes as many as 
6o children at the school have been found to be in a ver- 
minous condition, and it is generally worse after the 
holidays. • 

“Then again mus+ be remembered fhat the parents 
start life with no physique of their own — and marry far too 
early. I know a case in the district of a boy of 17 who 
m,arried a girl of ^6. She is now 29 and has 10 children." 

The headmaster of the school also lay» stress on the 
number of early marriages as an important factor in the 
problem.’ He also told me that six years ago, when he 
ja^ to^the scl^ool, the condition of affairs jrlnong the 
children was appalling.^ He h^d to make it an offence 
punished with the utmost severity for a boy as much as 
to look at a girl-il, One girl became a mother \f]iiie she 
was still at school, and he subsequently found that, with 

* the 'knowledge of her parents, she had ^gularly run 

• the streelj. She is now 16 and* ii^ a r^cue ^Ji6me. 
Xjiotber of his school girls has been in gaol,*and is ndiiP 
in a rescue home. Cases of consanguinity are innumer- 

“‘hble— it is impossible to follow the relationships of many 
of the children in scho*oi. Teaching according to the 
recognised curricqlum is impossible, mosfc of the 
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are below average intelligence, and many of them little 
more than animals. He has made a point of open-air 
lessons whenever possible, and cricket, football and other 
kinds of organised «games and outdoor sport have beell 
greatly encouraged ; he has succeeded in developing a 
certain amount of self-respect and corporate pride through 
athletics. They have done so well in sp^ort that they 
have been classed with the Intermediate Schools in the 
borough, and take a very high place in inter-school sports. 
But the problem is an appalling one, and the good that 
is done at schoohis undone immediately at home — pareiits 
and children alike seem utterly devoid of moral sense. 

The Medical Officer considers that married women's 
labour as a factor in the problem of race degeneracy is 
infinitesimal compared with the four main causes — drink, 
epilepsy, the marriage of persons with hereditary disease, 
and the marriage of the feeble-minded — all of which 
features arc prevalent in the Parma Road area. 

These are the problems which have to be courageously 
dealt with before we can hope for much improvement 
in national health. To this may be added the testimony 
of the school iittendance officer (an old soldier) : — “ I am 
certain,” he says, that one child of 15 dying of phthijis 
is the child of her own mother’s* father. Another girl 
I know td^ taken regularly out by her father fop pur^se? 
of prostitut;’on. One knows of inhumerable^ cases, which 
however, one can rarely prove.” 

A living near, who has supplied information about 
several faipilies, gives scf^aratcly a notice of this black 
patch. “ Tfie people,” she says, “ are nearly atl Over- ' 
worked and^andci^ecf, and in nearly every case Ae woffian ‘ 
^orks to keep the man and big family — an arran^fnenl,*' 
she^adds, ** that 'fends to; make the man lazy and the 
children delicate.” The men being for the most parT' 
unskilled worlonen, or men having no trade whatever-'' 
4o nft get re^ulay. employment. The boys go cftit as 
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errand boys until they are about 18, and then, having no 
industrial trainiTig, drift into the regular lazy, bad work- 
men so common in these parts/’ The girls on leaving 
school go into inferior places as sertants, their lack oi 
proper clothes debarring them from getting good places. 
“ The drinking and gambling and bad living in both men 
and v;omen liefc is almost impossible to do anything with.” 
“ We have on tli(^ other hand, many rqost respectable 
families, the men are railwaymen, postmen, carmen, 
gt^rdeners and good labouring men, builders and coach- 
men. The women don’t go out to worl# in these cases, 
and the children are therefore nicely brought up and the 
houvses are comfortable.” 

The lady, we perceive, believes that it is because the 
mothers stay at home that the children and homes are 
well-cared for, but it may be suggest^ d that the presence 
at home of a mo'-her who is not sober, not reputable in her 
way of life, and not industrious, does not*lcad to comfort 
in that home, nor to good conduct in her childretij^ The 
factors required to produce these effects seem to be good 
character, good sense and fairly good health on. the part 
of the parents, and an average income that rSnders possible 
a«civilized standard of life. Where the wife and mother 
is thoroughly worthless woman, the less she stays at 
home the^better for her family. ^ ^ 

Here are sbme sampl? cases reported by onrf or other oi 
two ladies who WK)rk in this district. • 

Mrs. A., VeronaFStreet, about 40, was born in anEhglish 
town, and is married to a la'Rourer who ^r^iks, and is 
described as ” a cruel man.” She J;ias worlced regularly 
tiiroughoirt her married life and pre\ 4 ously»*as washer- 
"Wdman^at a steam laundry and cams about 4s. 6d.*€ 
.week, ” often more ” ; she is a delicate woman ^who 
really ought not to worlj^and her health is probably the 
worse for her habits, since she is described as given to 
drinlc and living ^ bad life. The p^r pay 7/6 foe Jqjn: 
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rooms which arc very dirty and contain little fi^rniture. 
They have had lo children, of whom 7 died in infancy. 
Of the three survivors — all delicate — one is at work. 

Mrs. B., Vcronir Street, is a country woman, ag^d 
about 36, who was in service before her marriage, and 
who now does charing three days a week in private houses. 
Her husband, described as an agent, is by no means honest, 
and never retains one post long. When at work, his 
earnings average 15/-. In the earlier years of their 
married life his work was more n^gular, and she did not 
then go out. Their rent is 8/6 for 5 or 6 rooms, which are ' 
kept clean and are neatly furnished. The seven children 
living look healthy. Three of them are at work ; the 
eldest son when employed earns i8s. a week, but is not 
honest, and consequently gets dismissed ; the second, a 
milk boy, receives 4s. a week and one pint of milk daily ; 
the third is a boot boy who gets 1/6 a week and his break- 
fast every molning. Two children have died, one of 
scarlet fever, one of inflammation of the brain. Mrs. B. 
is a thoroughly respectable, very clean woman who has 
brought up her children well, and to wh6m the conduct »of 
her husband amd eldest boy is a great trouble. 

Mrs, C., Florence Road, is the wife of a gardener ’w^o* 
has always been in regular work, 'and who earns 23/- a 
week, be^es getting from his employer ,a certain amount 
of foodstuff, She has always don'e a little work, charing, 
when she could do so without neglecting her home, and 
says iljht she works in order to see her children decently 
dressed. She has always mursed her children, and if she, 
went to work while she had a young baby, made toanger 
mentji^to lAii^e it Jjrought to her. She occupies a beatitj;- * 
fiWly-kept fiouse with a best parlour, and the la^ 
gives the information descfibes the family as of intense 
and overwhelming respectabilitg^^" She has eight childien, 
living, whose a'ges vary from 20 to 3^^, besides a son byla^ 

. ^ormor marriage ; ^d has lost two or three. Two |if'ls 
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in service ; one boy of 18 is learning a trade and earns 
about ; another is a telegraph messenger, and hopes 
to be kept on*later as a postman. The daughters all 
go to service as they grow old enough. But the intensely 
respectable Mrs. C. has a darkcr^idc t(? her family history. 
In a mews, a few yards away from her “ beautifully kept ” 
home. Jives D. E., the son of her first marriage, married 
himself and tlio father of five children. Thfe lady who 
reports the case says that she does not think he has ever 
in his life had regular work ; he drinks and is an utterly 
^ disreputable person. At the time when the report was 
given he was undergoing three weeks’ irflprisonment for 
assaulting a policeman. The wife, Mrs. E., works regu- 
larly in a laundry and will not say anything against her 
husband, idle though he is. Their rent is •5/- and their 
two rooms are very dirty, the state of the beds being 
described as disgusting. The children ^re aged respectively 
8, 6, 5, 3^ and one year. The child of eight has to take 
the baby to the creche, dbout a quarter of an hour’s walk * 
away, and to* fetch bread before going to school in the 
morning. When^she arrives there, she is too tired to learn. 
If, as happens sometimes, the mother has not the necessary 
3d. or 4d. for the creche, the three elders are kept at home 
toJiook after the two babies, and the five are left alone in 
the ]iouse all day. The children are visibly underfed, 
but are ntt permitted to go regi^larly to the school break- 
fast. The pa'rents said they could feed the chi/dren them- 
selves, but do not. , 

Our informant thinks that they are provided* with 
clothes by their grahdmother, *Mrs. C. Tli^ •arnings of 
the^mother are ii/- to 12/6 weekly, J^d upon that income 
the family* of seven persons has appafentljf.to subsist* 
TMs is*^ hard-working woman, but j^rinks sometimesf 
The officer of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children tells the Council# investigator that several com- 
plaints have been made to him about ^the neglect of 
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these children, and that he has visited the house and 
warned tlie parents. ^ 

Mrs. F., of Genoa Street, goes out as a charwoman, 
rather because she likes to do so, and for the sake 
of procuring luxuries than because of any actual nceS. 
Her husband is in the employ of a railway company, 
and earns 28/-- a week. Tliey rent a whole house at 
8/6 a week ; it is nicely furnished and Clean. Of their 
four children, two boys of 14 and 16 are at work, one 
as an errand boy, and one on the railway. A girl of 13, 
who is always nicely dressed, and a younger boy, arc at 
school. This family is not idle, not dirty, “there is 'no 
evid(mce of drink, they save moiu^y and draw out for 
holidays, “ but there is a moral and perhaps a mental 
taint somewhere. The father and mother are said to 
have no idea of morals, and the elder boys, young as they 
are, have already a bad reputation, and the eldest has 
been charged before the magistrates with offences of an 
indecent kind. ** The lady, who is one of our informants, 
thinks the mother “ not quite right in her head.” That 
this family, with its outward respectability and inner 
depravity should be described as typical “ of the top 
middle class bf this district,” is shocking. Such families 
exist here and there in many districts, but only in very yile 
quarters can they be called typical?. 

Mrs. GYs is one of the many slum households that would 
in the preient conditions of life*' be decidedly better off 
if its so-called head could be permanently eliminated, 
although, in a perfectly well-ordered condition of society 
the peculiar ^habits of Mr. G. might be treated more 
rationally than by repeated doses of imprisonment. This 
man. has if propensity, apparently incurable, /or steafing' 
^lorses. His practice is to hire a stable, posse ss.himaelf 
of ^other people ’s‘'horses, /xnd keep them there he has 
been known to have as many 12 to 14 at a time. (Jf 
course this procedure does not remain long imobserved. 
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and he gets sent to prison, where liis good conduct in- 
variably leads to a reduction of his sentence. His latest 
sentence — in ccfursc of being worked out when the report 
^f the family was written — was for seven years ; heavier 
and heavier sentences having been (quite fiitilely) imposed 
at each repeated offence of this monomaniac ; and-, of the 
last 12 years, he has spent but 18 months at home. Mrs. 
G., a most respectable woman, keeps her home excellently 
and has lost none of her three children. These are now 13, 
8 and 7 years old. The eldest earns 1/6 a week as boot 
boy, and receives in addition liis breakfast and tea daily. 
The mather does rough washijig at hornsj, and works in 
the fields, earning, in line weather, from 7/- to 8/-, and 
in wet 3/- to 4/-. She has also relief in kind to the value of 
6/- weekly from the parish ; the total income being thus 
from 10/6 to 15/6 a week. 

The mother and the children are not veiy bright, and 
the little girl is very hysterical. Mr. G., in his rare inter- 
vals of home lile, does not behave ill to his wife, and his* 
children arc 'devoted to him. Mrs. G. declares that she 
would have had a judicial separation long ago, but was 
afraid that her husband would find her and kill^her if she 
did — a fear that hardly seems justified b^ his previous 
c^ecr. This fear is said, however, to be common among ' 
the women of this district, many of them wishing for a 
judicial ijeparation but dreading the violence of their 
husbands if the men arterwards discovered tlleir place of 
abode. 
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B. L. Hutchins. 

PA*RT I.— INTRODUCTORY. 

The chief occupation for women in tlie mannfacturipg 
towns of Yorkshire is the woollen and worsted trade. 
This trade employed altogether, according to the Census 
of 1911, the following numbers of women, omitting for 
the sake of simplicity a very small number of women 
sorters. 


Carding and Cdmbing 

- 5.373 

Spinning • 

- 41.235 

Weaving 

... 60,595 

Qdier processes 

... 4,831 

Undefined 

*... 1,288 

• 

Total 

... 113,322 


Out of the total, 79-2 were single, *17-1 married, and 3*6 
widowed.^ , ^ c • * 

It is obviously impossible within our limits to give, 
anyTuU description of the woollen and worsted trade on 
its teShnical side. The work varies greatly from district 
to district ai^ifrom mill to mill, accoVding to the^riatUrc^ 
of the fabric produced, the character of the firm, the 
dgvelopmeirf of Machinery and technique, thf organs 
!!on of workpeople^ and other factors. For us an interest^ 
ing ieature is that in at leatt some sections of the woollen* 
trade we do fiqd that rare phemmenon, direct industrial 
competition between the sexes. In the Huddersfie^ anS 
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Colne Valley woollen trade women work in direct com- 
petition, with men in weaving and warping, and in coni- 
petition with bctys in piecing. The effect of women work- 
ipg in the weaving has been to reduce the wages of men 
weavers to such a point that it is a matter of indifference 
to the employer whether men or women are employed. 
The position has much changed in the last 30 years. In 
1883 men w(^rethe standard weavers and women were paid 
something less than the men’s scale. To-^ay, women are 
the standard weavers, and men are paid something more 
than the women’s scale. To understand the change, we 
must look back a little further still. T 1 k» year 1877 was 
the highest point of the “ boom ” in the woollen trade. 
Practically every man, woman and child available was 
absorbed by the industry. Irish workers* in Yorkshire 
sent for their friends and relations. Generally sj)eaking, 
good wages were earned without diffifulty. In 1883 the 
“ slump” had begun. Trained workers were abundant, 
and a move was made by the manufacturers to reduce* 
wages and to' standardise prices. The operatives njsisted 
the reduction and a strike took place. The manufacturers 
w©n, and the price list was enforced which still forms the 
basis of calculation for wages.' * 

Xhe 1883 list is based on the 50 pick loom, that is, ' 
looms running 50 picks per minute. A new loom was 
tiicn*intr(jduced ^working 70-80^ picks per minrfte. The 
original list was therefore reconsidered, and the manu- 
facturers enforced a reduction on the 50 pick loon^pri^es. 
In recent years farther improvements have been made 
in machinery, and one further deduction iij Iciom prices 
has be^n enforced. It has bee^ calculated by a 
•sjafistical lexpert, who has kindly pfovidt^ us**witj) 
tjiif information, that while the output of the loom since^ 
1877 has practically doubled, the wage of the operative 

' This list can be seen in S^Board of Trade paper, Cd, 144 of 
^1900 
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has remained almost stationary. It is estimated, in 
fact, that whereas the average earnings of weavers were 
23/9 in 1877, in 1910 they were 23/10. Tiius the whole oi 
the advantage of improved machinery and increased 
output has in this particular trade been divided between 
the consumer and the manufacturer. Closer investigation 
however, shows ihat the present position of the opera- 
tives is somewhat more favourable than ai first appears, 
for between 1877 and 1886 wages declined, the average 
dropping to 18/-. Since that date there has been a steady 
upward tendency. 

The 100 pick looms now in use give more scope for 
efficiency in the operative. The weft runs out more 
quickly, the efficient weaver will shuttle quickly and thus 
gain time on the slower operatives, and at the end of the 
week will draw a much higher wage, so that while the 
average wage forewomen may be 20/6 to 21/-, and 
the average wage for men 27/6 to 28/-, the range is much 
greater, namely : women from 16/- to 25/- and men from 
21/- to 35/~. These figures are based on full time em- 
ployment, women working 55-I hours per week, men 58 
hours per week. In short, the wages are now equal to the 
boom ” year of 1877, with the advantage to the efficient 
operative. The inefficient operative is no better off than 
in 1877. The manufacturer argues that there is no more 
work for ?n operative on an 80 pick loom than on a 50 
pick loom,'hnd that he should therefore have all the differ- 
ence tp share between himself and the consumer. . The 
operative argues, however, that greater speed involves 
greater nevye* strain, and claims that he should be paid in 
proportion to the oi^tput. 

. t The reafOns f(Sr the differentiation of women and mpti* 
weavers are stated to be : — ■- 

The women’s wage^ would not attract men to the 
industry, and the manufactyiTers must have men for 
overtime and night work. ^ 
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(2) Men can earn more per unit of time ; that is, 
the productivity of the machine is greater with men 
weavers. 

^ (3) The men require less help from tuners. Men 
usually tune their own looms. 

Some firms will not have women weavers, others will 
not have men^ weavers, or as few as possible. In the 
heavy woollen trade there is said to be no special advan- 
tage in employing women rather than mei>. It is not un- 
common to find a woman and her husband working side 
►i'y side in the same shed on identical looms. In the 
making of woollen stuffs for men’s clothihg three condi- 
tions may be noticed. In the woollen trade proper men 
preponderate in some mills, women in others. In the 
fine woollen or cloth trade men prepondeVate. In the 
lower class, worsted, women are in a large majority. 

For warping, in some mills men and women are paid 
exactly the same. Tine best women will ^arn as much as 
the best men, but the average woman will earn less than * 
the average man. In worsted warping, a higher standard 
of skill is required, and men are mostly employed, at an 
average wage of 34/-. In the woollen warpjng k is more 
a question of the amount to be done, and women pre- 
dominate, their average wage being 26/- to 27/-. Speak- ' 
ing generally, where men and women are paid on exactly 
the same •wage list, thejnen wUl earn an avepge of 3/- 
more than the women. Warping is considered the 
alternative to weaving as a skilled occupation for ivomen 
The numbers em^oyed in waiting have increased, and 
the nuipber of women has increased at ai^^mater rate 
.thaja the number of men. This increase is dqe mainly to 
moderp warping machinery. 

fn spimning the masters are considering the advisability 
of substituting women and girts, as piecers, for men End 
hoys. The supply of iftWe labour is inadequate, and 
** pieejng ” is a blind alley occupation^ wjth no prospect 
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of advancement. Although women are in competition 
with men in weaving and warping, and with ^oys in 
piecing, it cannot be stated that they are ousting the 
men from cither of tliesc processes. All boy labour 
running short. 

It is not uninteresting to note that in Bradford, where 
the leading industry is the making of dress stuffs for 
women’s wear, employment is much more unstable and 
irregular than <in the Iludderslield district, where cloth 
for men’s clothes is made. The difference is due to the 
fact that in the Huddersfield trade the employers combipe 
to dovetail woAc, so as to lessen the seasonal fluctuation. 
In the manufacture of women’s wear the caprice of 
fashion, it is said, makes any such arrangement difficult 
or even impossible. 

The competition between men and women weavers 
noted in this district is a rare phenomenon,^ and as such 
we have here given it some space. It is not, however, a 
constant feature, even in the Yorkshire weaving trade. 
Thus from a mill at Bradford we learn that the work done 
by men and women is distinct. The men work the broad 
looms, and some of them work the old hand looms *in 
pattern making, while the women work the ordinary 
power looms. In this mill the proportion of women hud 
increased. Again, in woolcombing there appears 1,o be 
little if any. real sex competition. . We lelirn froiii informd’- 
tion supplied by one firm, that in their business no men 
do * the; same work as women, except* those who work 
on the night turn. The^ women’s wage is the standard 
rate for c*i^*kind of work, and “ if it were possible to 
deal with the quaietity of work available for combing 
^ the daywme dfily, we should not have to jf^y ipen^Idr 

%See “ Problems of Modern Industry,” by S. and B. Webb,pj;^ 
94-95. and Report on Women's Labj^r to the Economic Sectiem of 
fee British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
^uthport, 1903.^ 
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doing this kind of work.” A somewhat more detailed 
account of work in another woolcombing mill is given. 
The first process — sorting — is done by men. The second 
process — washing — is done by machin^^ry tended by men. 
The wool is tlu'ii dried by liot air and carded, after 
wliich it is ” back washed ” in a machine constructed on 
the same jirinoiple as that used in ihv former process, but 
much smaller. These machines are tended by women. 
Aftc;r the second or ” back” washing, tlie wool is passed 
through three or four machines, each finer than the last. 

is called ” punch-balling.” The long ropes are then 
” boxed,” and women are employed in this process, which 
consists in uniting 10 or 12 strands into one. Two young 
men were, however, working on two of thpse machii^ios, 
but only for the reason that the wool had to be brought 
downstairs in bales too heavy for the women to carry. In 
some other cases men are employed on the same kind of 
work as women, but Vr'iy card a heavier* wool and work* 
heavier machines. They are able, also, to keep their 
machine running more continuously, so that the actual 
output per hour more. The master of this mill admitted, 
however, that the difference between men •and women*s 
w^es was partly due to custom and tradition, and could . 
not be entirely accounted for by difference of work or 
qutifUt. ^ ^ 

> • f 

Families of JVIakried and Widowed Worker?. 

The material obtained by anP investigation such as the 
present* initiated and financed by private persons, lends 
•itsdf only^to a limited extent to *stiy;isticj!i methods. 

numbers are too small, and the classifications used aiV 
apt not to be sharply defined, hni to meft-ge gradually. ^ In 
the preparation of the prgjent chapter it is found possible 
to reduce only certain very simple rclatioiis to statistics, 
and ii> tfiese cases considerable quali^atfcn is nece^sai^ 
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in using the results. The cases examined numbered 93, 
and in these 95 families there were 213 diving children, 
and 103 dead children were mentioned to the investigator. 
This gives a proportion of 3*3 children (living and dead) 
per family, and of the total children no less than 32*6 
were deceased, exclusive of still-births. ^ 

If we tabulate the mortality according to industry, 
the results are as follows : — 


CHILDREN. 


Occupation. 

1*' 

No. of 
Women. 

Children. 

Living.! Dead. 

Stillbirths. 

r? ' 

Mis- 

carriages. 

Weavers 

! 26 

55 

42 

3 

3 

Woolcombers 

1 

50 

4 

5 


Spinners ... 
Warpers and 

1 ijf 

25 

6 


I 

Winders ... 

II 

15 

2 

— 

— 

Ragpickers... 

Sheffield 

10 

i 

27 

30 

3 

5 

Trades .c. 


32 

15 

— 

2 

Miscellaneous 

7 

9 

4 

— 

— 

i 

. i 

X. 

95 

213 

103 

II 

II 

r 




It will be observed at once that the cases are too few 
to give a fair basis of comparison between industries. 
The weavers and ragpickers appear with a conspicuously 
heavy mo^tuJity of children, but this is partly due to the 
fact that epe weaver on the list had lost ii childrenrancl 
,i*eared noilfe, ancT one ragpicker had lost 9 an(t reared 
and these two cases have considerable influence, the 
nufeibers being small. 

‘ The information as to still-births and miscarriages may be 
^incctoplete. 
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Reasons , Given for Going Out to Work. 

^ It is not possible to find a perfectly clear classification 
01 reasons for going out to work. fBut on the whole, 
although the information given is not always adequate, the 
motives given seem to fall into the six classes given below. 
It is true that Some of the classes rather overlap. 

In every case the cause has been assigned to that 
motive which appeared most important and compelling. 


No of 

Per cent. 

Reasons forigoing to work. 

Women. 

of total. 

6 

6*3 

Widowhood. 

60 

63*2 

Insufficiency of husband’s 
earnings. 

4 

4*2 

The husband not giving 
enough of his earnings. 

5 i 

5 'j 

Drinking haBits of husband.^ 

8 i 

8-4 

Desertion or separation. 

6 1 

. ^'3 

Preference for outside work. 

6 

6-3 

No definite reason^ 

• - - ___ 

' 

1000 

• 



• AWj thys find •that in an overwhelming i^ority of 
cases where the* wife Works she docs so because she 
otherwise cannot,get enough money to pay her way and 
feed her household, and these figures, small as the ifumbcrs 
are, give, I cannot but think, i! just view. T^ere is the 
small git)up where the husband is callous anc! Selfish, keeps 
'l^slnoney himself, or drinks it, or desert%his u^fc. yhere 
is ilso*the small group of women who go to the factorj^ 
^cause*they like it. But in J;he majority of cases ^he 

^ In a few other cases it is%entioned that the«husband drank, 
but not apparently to such an extent as to constitute the wife’s 

main rSasnn frir * * 
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woman is driven to the factory by the economic cause, 
although, as will appear below, among those who work 
because their income is otherwise insufficient, there is 
some divergence ofropinion as to the nature of industrii^f 
employment itself, some women viewing the necessity 
^\ith great dislike, others with tolerance, or even pleasure. 
Inadequate as is the material from the siatislical point 
of view, the cases described at the end of this chapter 
will be found to give a good deal of insight into the 
working woman’s point of view. 

Ihere is the extreme exertion involved in tSc" 
combination of industrial work for nine or ten hours 
with the duties of nurse, cook, housemaid, and maker 
of clothes, which begin and conclude the day. It 
is also still usual in this class and locality to bake 
bread at home. We read that Mrs. A. (No. 8), for 
instance, on occasion, has stayed up all night to get 
( her washing, cleaning and baking done. Again, Mrs. E. 
(No. 10) thinks that industrial work alone, or housework 
and child-bearing alone, would not be too much, it is 
the combined strain that is ** wearing her out.” Every 
night in theSveek (save Sunday) has its allotted house- 
hold duty, baking, cleaning, washing, etc. Again JJrs. 
D. (No. 17) says her work doesn’t hurt her, it is having 
to set to^work again, doing two women’s wo^k, that is 
wearing uer out. Mrs. D. (No. 7) owns to having sat 
up«all night to make or mend children’s clothes, and says 
she gets ” run down with overwork.” Indeed the extra- 
ordinary pluck, industry,^ and tenacity shown by women 
who under Such a strain continue, as some do,"to keep 
hous^and^hildr^n clean and tidy, is worth aommenain^ 
those arm-chair pessimists who discourse , "of "the 
"'(jpcadence of tlfc race.”^ *’ 

« >■' , 

^ A pathetically ironic phrase Rrrcnt among the women is , 
gomg to Blackpool,” which means neither more nor less thin 
iggmaphome for the^ival of a babv. "Blacknool'^ ?s 
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Another grave evil is the almost inevitable neglect 
of chilcfi'cn, from babyhood upwards. 

^ In old times, we learn, women were permitted to 
biing their babies to the mill and pi»t them in a basket 
near the loom, but this is no longer permitted. The 
necessity of taking the baby out early in the morning 
and leaving it»iii a neighbour’s charge till evening is 
bitterly resented by some women. Some, also, though 
feeling no injury to their own health tlnnugh work, own 
that it involves neglect of their home and children, 
rtconomic pressure may demand this sacrifice, but some 
of these women consider that great discomfort is caused 
by the absence of the mother at the mill, others dilate 
on the anxiety they suffer from the thpught of the 
children going iincared for, and running risks from fire, 
etc. Sometimes the unemployed husband is pressed 
into tho service and strictly forbidden to leave the house 
until the breadwinner "iia returns. * , 

In only one of these cases is there anything like 
evidence of the husband’s character being demoralised 
by the wife’s Wrking. Mrs. F. (No. 3) inherited 
a small business from her mother, Mer husband 
had a good business of his own, but gradually took to 
drink, idleness, and dissipation. She ascribes his degra- 
dation t(j her having continued her own work, instead 
of throwing the whole responsibility of the household on 
his shoulders, ^n several cases, however, the husband 
is described as doing his best, when out of work,* help 
the wife tend the children, and%ven wash the ^lothes and 
so on. ‘In the cases where the husband is de^ribed as bad 
• or beglectiul, there is no evidence Po i^how iivheth^ the 
wiXe’s^mployment had affected his character m any waj^ 

It must be said, however, ^hat whtte many of tjiese 

Ridiiig for a holiday ; but^he nearest approach to a holiday 
some of these poor wome*: ever have is th^ forlni^ht in bed on 
the odtasioii of their confinemeiils. 
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cases demonstrate the employment of married women to 
be an evil, it appears not so much as an evil per sc, as 
the effect or result of evil circumstances. As Mrs. A. 
(No. 23) says patht/tically, she docs not work for pride 
or for dress, or for .savings, but to obtain some measure 
of comfort for the children. Again, Mrs. A. (No. 24) 
thinks no woman would go out to work, if e.he could afford 
to stay at home. Mrs. A. (No. 25) does not believe in 
married women working for wages, but thinks it worse 
to get into debt. Mrs. A. (No. 2), who stayed at home 
with her children when they were babies, and had at tinteS 
to manage on 17/- a week, when it was all her husband 
could manage to give her, now thinks she might have 
done better tp go out more and earn some money. Mrs. 

. A. (No. 8), who also stayed at home witli her babies, but 
lost no less than ii children in infancy and babyhood, 
thinks she may have been mistaken to stay at home with 
i them. She was badly nourished, and thinks she might 
have done better to cam money for food, even at the 
risk df less personal care and attention. It is well to 
emphasise such cases, for there is no doubt an impres- 
sion among some sections of the upper classes that women 
go out to the factory from a craving for society, associated 
work, talk, and so on. There aro such cases, no doiS)t ; 
the present evidence contains a record .of several womgji 
who “ likathc factory,” ‘or feel*” it’s like home to work 

at • ’s.” But such cases are rare^. As far as the 

evidonde from Yorkshire goes, the married women are pre- 
dominantly, even fiercely,* domesticated in their tastes and 
feelings. Afeain and again it is recorded that they think 
no njarried^om^n Wild work unless she mui^t ; and*1:he® 
^hipression* is evidently strong that if men’s wages yijere 
hi^ier married wemen wojild not need to work fdr wages. 
When they do so work, in a toge majority of cases it % 
to keep out of "debt, to help build the home, to supplement 
the man’s insufficient earnings. In cases of widowhood, 
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desertion, or husband's invalidity, as we have seen, the 
wihi’s earnings are the sole income of the family. In Mrs. 
^D.'s (No. 15) simple words, “ she would rather stop at 
home, but the children must be fed . '4 
In short, poverty and low wages in nine cases out of 
ten are the causes that drive married women into the 
labour market* And poverty is seen here, as in other 
recent enquiries, to be due in a very large proportion of 
cases to irregularity of employment, '/his is not the 
place to enter on a subject which has been treated with 
^sueh distinguished ability by Mr. Beveridge in his book 
on Unemployment," and by Mrs. Sidney Webb and her 
colleagues in the Minority Report of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, Part II. It is only necessary her^ to point out 
that the irregular employment of men is not only a grave 
evil per sc, but is a direct inducement of married women's 
work. Thus, to take a few cases only* : of Mrs. E. (No. i) 
we read that her husband, a miner, gets only 3 days’^ 
work a week ; of Mrs. E. (No. 4) that her husband, a 
pitman, averages only 4 days’ work and 14/- wafes per 
week. Mrs. E. (No. 5) has a husband who " brings it all 
home now," but he gets only 3 days’ work* at Ihe mines 
and earns 12/- to 14/-. Mrs. E.'s (No. 10) husband could 
earn £1 a week full time, but the pits are being worked 
ciut ftr haye bad seams, and there arc long periods of short 
time.i * • f 

" Night combipg ” also appears as a highly irregular 
trade, which may be partly due to the unhcaltlflness of 
night-work. Mr. El (No. I3)^is a night-comber, very 
sicldy, tod suffering from an ulcerated sl^mach. His 
•wiffi cannoj depend on any regular incor^e from him.. She 
sajft ‘•jf he earned 25/- he would give her £1. fiut Ito 
can’t give it if he hasn’t got it." Mrs. B. (No. 17) rem^ks 

^ This account of Mrs. E.'S^No. 10) working experiences, col- 
lected in 1909, had a special interest in March, 1912, as an 
illustr^ion of the troubles in the coal trade? • 
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that '' you can’t say you have a pound a week regular 
with a night man,” for they arc the first -to be stopped if 
work is slack. This statement is confirmed by informa- 
tion given independently by a trade union secretary, who 
says that with the slightest falling off in the trade the 
night men are stopix'd. They are engaged from night 
to night ; so that it is tiuite possible totifind a comber 
at times earning 31/- a week, whose weekly average for 
the year will not exceed g/-. 


OpINIOI^S of EmPLOYKKS and FoKJ'MEN. 

Some employers seem incliiu'd to discourage the em- 
ployment of ^married women workers, on grounds of 
morality and domesticity, a few because they think 
married women are more irregular and waste time more. 
Most seem however to regard the matter with indifference 
;from the economic point of view. There is indirect 
evidence that married women workers are often highly 
valued in the fact that they are allowed, in some places, 
when they have a baby, to arrange for a"substitute, andrto 
return to their post later on. In one large mill the fore- 
. man in the “ slabbing ’ ’ room said the married women canie 
in only three or four days a week,^but he made no difier- 
ence as Itmg as the work got done. In another depart- 
ment of tlAj same mill thii foreman did not ask the women 
whether they were married or single, but in tl\e 
winding ” room the foreman discouraged married 
women, aij.d preferred not to employ, them unless he were 
very much f)ressed, in which case he would perhaps send 
for gome Haarri^d women, by preference sych as liad® 
Mrorked for him before marriage. In two cases, fOref^en 
thought married *women )vorked with a greater sense of 
responsibility, but one of thes^ added that they bfdSfe 
time of tenor.”* The employer of another mill said h0 did 
not .interfere (Sr itQuire if the women were married > or 
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single, so long as they kept time and could do their work, 
but thi| gentleman and his sister, living with him, 
both believed that if the husband earned enough, the 
woman with children would stay at home. Another 
employer thinks that in respect of quatity or regularity of 
work there is no difference betweem single and married 
women. He also thinks tiu're is a decrc'ase’ in the 
number of mrftried women as compared with single, 
but does not attribute this to any ccyiscious policy 
on the part of the employers. On the other hand, 
Jn a large and important mill run on co-partnership 
principles, women have to leave on marriage, but each 
woman who gets married receives a portion of £5 or ;fio 
according to length of service. Reasons given for this 
regulation were (i) the neglect of children ;• (2) the idea 
that the presence of j^regnant women at the looms tends 
to the deterioration of young girls.. The manager of 
another mill th’nks that the employment of married 
women is not only prejudicial to home comfort, but has a * 
tendency to prevent a rise in the standard of conditions. 

It will be obsci;vcd that these adverse opinions do not 
deal with the question of employment induced by poverty 
and necessity. This is recognised by a lady inspector in 
ono^of the most important woollen towns, who, while-** 
expressing the opinion* that the employment of married 
vwmen is«detrimehtal to home life, added that^economic 
pressure is so great that under present conditions married 
women often mitsi go out. vShe is in favour of mjking a 
legislative experiment on the lines of prohibiting *such 
employment and granting maintenance. »pMS experi- 
ment would be limited to the group ^f mothers who had 
Ic^t Jhe bremdwinner. 

Ift coi^plusion, it may not be out of place to say a few " 
words on the subject of the w®man who really does like 

1 Another employer, howler, thought an increase was per- 
ceptible, and attributed it to the decreased enrnings of men. 
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factory work better than staying at home. For reasons 
given above, it appears to the present writer that this 
type neither is nor is likely to be numerously represented. 
But it undoubtedly^ exists, and is not without sociological 
interest. The investigator met one woman who worked 
as a wool-comber, having been first ill-treated and then 
deserted by hi^r husband ; she liad had six children of 
whom four had lived. She was miserable at home (the said 
home being in^ a terrible slum) and “ as happy in t’mill 
as a queen in her drawing-room.” A f(‘w cases somewhat 
similar may be discovered among those collected belojji 
They are evidc^hce, as it seems to me, of a growing sense 
in some women that work is a thing to takc^ a pride and a 
pleasure in. There seems to be little doubt that women 
are developing far more industrial skill and ability than 
formerly. Our investigator was shown a new machine 
which, it had been'^asserted, no woman could ever work ; 
but one woma^ did learn to work it and taught several 
others. And undoubtedly in some cases women who 
take this pride in work, and have achieved their measure 
of skill and efficiency, will wish to continue at it after 
marriage, an;^ will prefer to pay someone else to perform 
nursery work for their children. Has society any right to 
penalise these women, unless neglect or ill-treatmenj!: of 
the children be discovered ? In ihe well-to-do-classes of 
society it \s a matter of .course to employ paid help and 
service for young children, whether the mother has a 
profession to occupy her or not. Any attentively obser- 
vant person who has ey^n a moderately wide circle of 
acquaintance can soon satisfy himself that there exists a 
certain pr^ortion <"f women who may be quite capable 
^(^f p*roduckig fifie and healthy children, Mt hg.vg. no* 
natural gift for Ipoking after them. It is unreasonable 
thiit in one class women ^should be bitterly blamed fpr 
finding a substitute for nurse% work while, in another, 
such action is regjirded as quite normal. The points at 
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issue that urgently concern society are first, a proper 
period of rest for the motlier before and after child-birth, 
during which society should surely provide for her needs 
if she has no husband or relations to do so for her. 
Secondly, that the children should be properly tended ; 
failure in that resj^ect should be by all means brought 
home to erring parents without delay. But apart from 
neglect, there Seems no reason to condemn the women 
who would rather earn for their children than stay at 
home and do their housework. In the industrial class 
[^nch women do not appear to be many ; if men were 
well-paid, numbers of inanied women woftld be only too 
happy to stay at home. The tragedy of the domestic- 
ated woman who is driven abroad to earn has been 
amply demonstrated above. But all women arc not of 
the same type. The mother who prefers to work may have 
quite as much mother love, and althoygh clinging less to 
home, may very likely have a wider knowledge of life, a 
keener sense of citizenship, than the domesticated woman, 
and thus possibly make up to her children in on^ way 
what she lacks in another. It takes all sorts to make a 
world.” 

PART II.— REPRESENTATIVE CASES. ^ 

A. — Weavers. 

• • 

The largest section of our enquiry is that of the women 
weavers, who number 26. The first, whom we ^yill call 
Mrs. Ai, works only when her Jiusband's work is Sack. 
She -stayed at home* with her children unti^liiey could 
wal]^, and all were breast-fed. In spit* of this precaution, 
OT*t ^f ^ix 'diildren she has lost four. wages aref not 
oftAi mttfe than 8/-, and her husband’s varv from is/- 
iQ, £i a week. 

‘ The reader is reminded %at these cases wore studied at a 
time previous to the recent trade boom. 
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Mrs. A2 also has not been a regular worker, since 
marriage. She stayed at home with the childr/^n when 
they were babies, and all arc living. One is now, at 17, 
earning 18/- a week, and the other three arc at school. Mrs. 
A2 has worked as often as she got the cliance in the last 
two years, and is inclined to think she had better have gone 
out more, instead of trying to keep live persons on an 
income of 17/- a week, which she had to do at one time. 
“ Then they clemmed." She. now acts as what is called 
a “ sick- weaver," which locally means, not a weaver 
who is herself in bad health, but one who is acting as 
substitute for u sick friend. Mrs. A2 averaged 14/- a 
week in the last five weeks before the visit. Her husband, 
a power loom tuner, is on short time. His standing wage 
is 30/-, but he has had much slack time through illness 
and slack trade. 

Mrs. A5 is a woman of 54, having worked regularly 
both before and after marriage, with only short breaks. 
Her husband suffers from chronic bronchitis, and she is 
compelled to work in the mill. " Docs not want to — 
could find enough to do at home." She three children 
living, 22, 17 and 9 years old— one boy died. The first 
two children were put out to nurse and slie paid 4/- a week 
‘•for " minding " and i/- for milk. She used to Uikq the 
baby out at 5.30 in the morning and fetch it home at 
6 p.m., ai'd thinks " it is a dreadful thing fona mother 
to have to do." She stayed at home for two years with 
each of the last two children. Mrs. A5 earned 10/- and 
i2/-'in the last two weeks respectively ; her husband has 
averaged andcr 6/- in four weeks, owing to slack trade 
and illness. ^ . 

Mrs. A6e''has 'vwked since 13 years old, with a sh(;^ 
interval at marriage, and some months off at the^birth pi 
ea^h child. Her Wsbandudrank, developed consumption, 
and died. S^e has two childj.^n, lives with her paijenf^, 
and earns about 15/- a week. She works a fast loom/’ 
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and thinks it has a great advantage for women; there is 
no climbing up on the loom as with the old slow loom she 
used to work. *The elder child (son) earns 10/- at the 
mill. Owing to her parents’ help she has not known real 
want, untoward as her marriage circumstances were. 

Mrs. A7 (aged 50) has worked as regularly as she can, 
because her husband does not earn enough to keep her 
at home. 13 ut*she thinks “ wed women ought to stay at 
home," and would gladly do so if her mail brought in £1 
a week. Her earnings are slack and irregular. One 
vrown-up married daughter. 

Mrs. A8 began as a weaver at 15, inawied at 19, and 
stayed at home with her babies, not one of whom slie has 
ever reared. Has had ii children and three miscarriages, 
“ an’ nowt to show for it.” The babies were partly 
breast-fed, partly bottle. One child lived to 3^-, another 
3 i yoars, the others 8 or 10 mojjths. She ascribes 
the loss of then: to insufficient food,^ and even thinks 
she have done betcer to put them out to nurse and 
go to work herself. She is described as a very thjji but 
wiry woman. Tlje husband is weakly and asthmatical. 
The house spotlessly clean, nicely furnisheck plants, 
etc. Mrs. A8 is a quick worker and could weave a 
” wgrset ” in 10 days or a fortnight, which would brin^ 
in ^oj-. She could af times earn £1 a week for eight 
wteks toother. ’But a^ain she may be ” pl?^g ” for 
a fortnight. This woman is an extraordinarily hard- 
working, independent-minded woman. When sts^ing at 
home with the babies she earncej many a shilling, pethaps 
as much as 3/- or 4/*- a week, with her sew^pg machine. 
SheJ[ias,*on occasion, stopped up all mght to get her own 
washing, bsdeing and cleaning done. She%nd I^r husban<J 
are^)n gqod terms, and the bitterness of life to them has 

’ It is also hinted that the husband's weakly constitution may 
have had something to do witli the mortality of ffieir children. 
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been the loss of their little ones. Both disapprove of 
outside work for married women if the home cai], possibly 
be otlierwise pr(.>vided for. Both arc tender to suffering 
and will share their meal with a hungry man or woman. 

Mrs. An is the ‘‘wife of a miner who was disabled by 
an accident. She is therefore compelled to work for her 
six living cliildren. She has lost tlirec children, who died 
under a year old in each case, from teething and con- 
stipation. Ope child is tubercular, and ought to be 
taken to the hospital as an out-j)atient, but the mother 
has no time to take it. The lather looks after it at home. 
The other children are healthy and very beautiful. 
Mrs. An can earn 15/- to 18/- but work has been slack, 
she has not averaged 9/- a week lately. She thinks the 
mill work dues not hurt her health, but compels her to 
neglect home and children. She always worked close up 
to her conlinemenfs and returned to work within a month 
or six weeks. Her children were, however, all breast-fed, 
and she is a very healthy woman, which she ascribes to 
havipg had plenty of good food when young. 

Mrs. Ai 2, a woman of 41, worked as a weaver for 18 
years in. one place, but has now left work for five years. 
Has had seven children, including twins. One twin and 
^^nothcr child died in babyhood. She was working up 
to a month or two before conlinement with the first five 
children>but was at home a year before the twins were 
born, and nursed the twin thaf died. She went to work 
because her husband's earnings were insufficient to ke^p 
the ’family ; now her elder children are earning she stays 
at home.*. ^]poth she anef her husband are strongly against 
married women gping out to work. “ If men had more 
wages wofien vouldn’t go out to work." 

Mrs. A16 goes to work because her husband'sfeantbgs 
a#e not sufficient, and tliey have to support her mother 
and his father. No children,.!. She would prefer to Say 
at home, but if she did her mother would have to work, 
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She does all her own work except washing, makes her own 
clothcstand sometimes sits up to midnight sewing. Mrs. 
A16 keeps an account of lier earnings which averaged 
T7/6 in 1008 and 14/3 in the first ij ^ceks of iqocj. The 
difference is due to a change in the machinery. She 
cannot make as much off the new fast loom^ as she did 
otf the old slow ou(^, though the firm she works for pays 
the best wages in the district. Also there was more 
short lime in too(). i<) 08 was a very good year. 

Mrs. A18 (aged bo) has been twice married, and has 
j worked “ rigid on ” both before and after marriage, to keep 
herscli and childnai. The first husband tlrank, and died 
when she was M), Slui was a widow 35 years and then 
married again. The second husband never had steady 
work, and is now almost speechless, and uTiable to walk, 
through an accident. She has two married daughters 
hving, and has lost two sons. This poo* woman had worked 
from the age of seven upwards (first child-jninding, then as 
doffer, spinner, and at 21 as weaver), and has never knowif 
what it was to be free from poverty. At the timc#of the 
investigator’s vi*iit the couple were being evicted for 
arrears of rent. She could not earn mor^ tlmn 9/- or 
10/- a week now, and the husband had not averaged 6/- 
wcikly since their marriage. 

]V^j*s. Ai(^ began wort as a half-timer at ii, swe^ing and 
doffing, 4 hen became a^ spiuno/ and is now^ weaver. 
She has two living children and lost uiie. She likes going 
out to work, anti her mother lives with her aiyd looks 
after the children. The husb;pid earns 18/- “ wfien at 
wofk.” The wife can earn ii/- a pieces t^^lich takes 
^abejut lour days’ work, but the •work i^ irregular, 
at home now, and anxioift to •start ‘Vorki 
agdin. •. ^ 

A20 married at 19, but* soon discovered the rflan 
was bad. He drank, gambled, and knocked her about. 

‘ But compare Mrs. A.6, stipr^. 
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She would not have children by such a man and left him. 
Has had very bad health at times, and js consitmptive, 
but can support herself by weaving, and earns on an 
average 14/- a we^k. In spite of so much trouble Mrs. 
A20 is not unhappy. She has a friend similarly circum- 
stanced and the two bear one another cuinpany. Both 
think the wife should stop at home if Jhe husband is 
“ a decent sort ” and that there should be a minimum 
wage for mcn^on which a family could live. Mrs. A20 
thinks most women would rather stop at liorne if they 
could, and that men should be made to keep their wives^. 
and famihes. ** 

Mrs. A22 was a domestic servant before marriage, then 
stayed at home two years, then learnt weaving, and has 
worked ever since. She does not like to give it up. She 
has only one daughter, who is now working as a mender 
and cams 15/-. They all go out together and all come 
home together/’ She agrees in principle that married 
women should stay at home, and says that if she had had 
moref children she would have done so. The family earn 
over father and mother each 23/-, ‘daughter 15/-. 

Mrs. *A23 has four children living and three who 
died at birth or in infancy. She worked regularly 
“before marriage ; not regularly, jjut a good deal, efiter- 
wards.'' Her husband's earnings are not sufficient 
for their needs, viz., « 23/- t)r 24/- a w6'ek. SRe 
“ does not work for pride ” or for dress, or for 
savi^jgc, but to keep the children in some comfort. 
“Before she will stop# at home she must have £2 a 
week froftiihcr man.” The eldest girl, aged J5, takes 
care of tli^^ house tvhilc the mother goes out. Mrs.iA23 
icanbarn 16/- when she gets a good week, blit tl?.^av(Srk 
had been uncertain, her earnings irregular, and‘she**had 
not had more than 15/- fbr weeks. , 

Mrs. A^4 has no children. *’She was a weaver before 
marriage, stayed, at home 10 years afterwards, ^d had 
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returned to work for six years, on account of husband’s 
illness. ?She thinks no woman would go out to work if 
>he could afford to stay at home. She edrns about 15/-. 

Mrs. A25 works because her hujiband cannot earn 
enough to keep them. She does not believe in married 
women working for wages, but thinks it worse to get into 
debt . She has l^hree children , all girls ; all were breast-fed. 
Has not lost any children. She has been overworked 
always and too frequently underfed. The fiusband works 
in a dangerous trade. He used to earn 25/- but the 
Wa^es nre being steadily lowered, and at time of visit 
wore down to 13/- or 14/-. Mrs. A 25 sometimes does a 
day’s washing, sometimes goes to the mills as “ feeder ” 
or “ sick weaver ” [i.e. substitute for a weaker taken ill). 

Mrs. A26 is a widow woman of 69. She began work at 
the age of four ! selling tea-cakes from house to house ; at 
eight began rag-picking, and afterwards became a weaver, 
Mrs. A26 has worked r'gularly whenever* she could get . 
the work to do, until recently, when her health had 
broken dovm. She married at 18 ; her husband wa? then 
earning 24/ - weekly and she 6/6. But with the invention 
of the self-acting mule he lost his trade, and Subsequently 
beeme a blanket weaver at about the same wage. Wheij^- 
the power looms were adt up in her town, Mrs. A26 h^edme 
a Reaver and earned good wages, taking home a/much as 
34/- or 40/-. About i88d there A^as a strike and the trade 
went to Bradford, Her husband, always sickly, ceased 
work in 1886, and she had to work for both and m^cKt the 
expense of a protracted illness. •Her savings disappeared, 
and when he died in 1891 she owed £12 fof rent. She 
has ^aid every penny of debt, but j^eeji unaA>le to^save 
any/WiTg. She went back recently to rag-picking at 10/- ' 
a week, in the hope of keeping pff the I>)or Law until ^e 
can claim her pension. TJhe struggle for existence in this 
town is intensified by tne smoke nuisance. Children 
cannot*play for half an hour in the va/d without getting^ 
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grimy, and even self-respecting persons who wash their 
children and themselves at least once a dUy, appear very 
dirty after their day's work. Mrs. A 26 is clean in her 
habits with all th&e drawbacks, and the toil involved 
must be very great. In s])ite of all her troubles and hard 
work, Mrs. A 26 has brought up a largo family. She has 
had 15 children, of whom seven are liviugf and 22 grand- 
children. In \)\c, early days of her married life, when 
suckling a baby, she used to go home to breakfast, 
ten minutes walk each way and ten to suckle the baby 
and have breakkist. Her mother would get things ready ’ 
for her. When the children could walk, she would have 
them at the mill, and put them in a basket out of the 
way, till she-was ready to go home. I'his is no longer 
permitted. She usually remained at the loom until near 
her time (except ’\vith the youngest, when she was at 
home some months before and after), and she returned 
'at the end of a month or three weeks. 

It is touching to learn that this old lady, having been 
ill, was fearful slie would not live long enough to draw her 
old age pension. Perhaps many a gn^at soldier’s pension 
has been less* hardly earned. 

R. — Sheffield Trades. 

Mrs/ is a young widow of 29 with three, childrev,, 
whom she brings up on ii/- a Week. She has lost one 
child. She did not work except for a short time between 
marriage and widowhood. She is able to get home in the ‘ 
middle of tjie ^ay to get tlie children their dinner, and they 
are all of sefiool agg. Her work is drilling bayonets by 
maclync, which women have only recently been* 
employed. Mrs. Bi says the women do not sSeffl to 
thknk they are taking the place of men, but only of boys, 
but the men in the works g^^imble about the wom’^ft 
taking their work. All the women’s work is machine work. 
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C.—Spinners. 

Mrs. C2 is a widow, aged 2(). She had to go to work 
b(:forc her husband’s death, as ho was^ot earning enough 
— viz. 18/- as labourer. He died in the infirmary before 
the baby was born . She has two cliildrcn, earns 9/- a week, 
and lives with Iter mother. Mrs. C2’s mother is aged 56. 
Hi r husband deserted her 29 years ago. She worked as a 
child as sweeper, doffer and spinner, and*from 16 to 35 
as weaver, subsequently as charwoman, in which occupa- 
tion she has a regular connection. Her hysband “ never 
gave her a farthing ” and she “ was glad to be quit of 
him.” This courageous lady did not regard work as a 
hardship, but likecl going to the mill, “ ’t\Yas like going 

home to work at ’s.” .She has five children living, four 

of whom have homes of their own, and has lost four. She 
used to work right up to her confinenTent, “ had no time 
to sit about and tJiink of trouble,” nevet had a doctor,^ 
but paid a midwife 5/6 to 6/-. 

Mrs. C4 is onl^ 22, and has lost her one bab/from 
pneumonia, at nine months. It was breast-fed. The 
husband is not strong, works as night bomber and 
gets^ill. Mrs. C. tried working in a combing-mill but, 
became so ill she nearly died. On the othci^rlffina 
li^r ^istej works, at the same mill, likes it,/fnd is a 
strong, healthy girl. Mrs. C4 Vill do charing or any 
work she can ge^. She was a spinner before marriage, 
and worked up to within six weeks of confinenrent? .Hus- 
band cams 22/-, and she 10/-? when in full^work, but 
both have had broken time, and sometimes*flo not make 

15/- logger, • , • 

has to work because her husband’s *eanf-' 
ings are* not sufficient. He i^ an outdoor man. eiyns 
in a full week, Ij^t seldom gets a full week, 
and Mrs. C7 earns 10/6 as a spinner. *One son, 17, 
eamine: one of it. at school - one*hnJ^v HieH Mrc 
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C7 would rather stop at home, she “ can make the stuff 
go further.” 

Mrs. C9 dislikes working at the mill, but has had to do 
it, “ first to get at home together,” then because her 
husband was out of work. She st^irted as half-timer at ii, 
and worked right on save for intervals at confinements 
(intervals not defined). She has had twof children, both 
born at seven months, one died ; the present baby, who is 
very frail, is now five months. She nursed it for four weeks, 
then started mill work again, and the milk disagreed with 
the baby, who is now bottle-fed. She earns 10/- and does ' 
not have to pay for child-minding as a neighbour does it 
out of kindness. The husband is a fine young man, and 
very handy, was engaged in washing his own shirt when 
the investigator called. He had been tramping all round 
the town, trying to get work, from five in the moniing. 
The wife sai 4 “ He is a good husband,” and he said with 
a laugh, “Fact -is, Miss, we're too healthy, we want too 
much to cat.” The neighbours have been very good to 
them.^ 

Mrs. Cio only works when her husband has a drinking 
bout, which Tm fortunately appears to be a regular obser- 
^^ce. She has three young children and expects 
andtiicr. House and children dirty and neglected, ^he 
cams oifiy^p/- a week. The husband ?s a hawker ‘an^ 
can earn £1 '' when he’s* teetotal,” otherwise gives her 
only 6d or i/- a day. She is of a degra][ied type. 

f 

♦* D. — WOOL-COMBEI^S. 

* n 

Mrs. D3cvorl^s & a wool-comber, only bg^ause iier# 
^sband is *out of work. She thinks there should a 
law^“ to prevent wed women from working and to give 
men better wages.” She would stay at home if she gerfe 
24/- a week frdm her husband, ^fhey have three children, 
3, 6 and 8. Tfee tldest looks after the other two,. She 
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comes home to meals but never lights a fire till evening. 
The chilHren, however, are allowed to run into a neigh- 
bour’s, opposite. She does her own washing, baking and 
cf aning, and looks ovonvorked, th(»ugh fairly strong. 
She earns 13/-. Husband earns 24/- as “ teazer ” and 
gives her 21/-. This is when he is in work, he has 
b(M‘n “ tacking*” 8 weeks. Mrs. D3 said, “ We re not 
livhig, we barely exist.” Even when her husband 
gets work again, there will be arrears of i^nt before she 
can stop at home. 

i\rrs. D5 works because her husband is delicate and 
suffers from bronchitis. She has three children, and has 
worked regularly save for breaks of about two months for 
her confinements. She had to wean them very early, 
her milk being poor when she returned to combing, but 
they are all strong children. They get rough in the 
streets, however, and she feels very afixious about them 
at her work. She takc^ little food, only biscuits and tea, 
while at the mill, and appeared much exhausted. She* 
ciihnot average 10/- a week. “ Many a night she dt^esn’t 
see bed, trying fo keep some clothes on her children’s 
backs.” The husband gets 26/-- as night ^oiflber, but 
cannot work regularly on account of his health. * Eldest 
girl?ams 4/6 as half-tyne spinner. 

.Mws, is a widow and has only her earnin;'^^^ feed 
and clothe four cliildrer, end herself. She has only 14/6 a 
week and cannot ^keep out of debt. Whenever footwear 
or other extra is needed, the rent drops behind.^ She 
rather likes her wor^ (wool-corAbing), and has had good 
health. • Her husband earned only 17/- a T^telc, and she 
confinu^^working after marriage ^0 ^helj^ build ^ the 
hSiper^^e returned to work three or four wedcs aftfir the 
children’s births, except in one case. *She would gladly 
stay at home if she had a pound a week to live on. She 
gets run down with overwork, and sometimes sits up all 
night to make or mend the children's eriotbes, 
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Mrs. D8, 34, two children, has to work because her 
husband fell out of employment, and she bitterly resents 
the fact. “ I’d gie fair off o’ my head to stoj) at lioame,” 
she said vehcmcntl} . Every morning she leaves at 5.30 
for the mill, having previously washed the baby and 
dressed both children, and leaves them in their father's 
care. She was ill-nourished before thc< baby’s birth, 
and looks very thin and oveiavorkcd. The first fortnight 
she went back to work the baby got “ the rash." She 
, got milk from some charitable fund for it, and five out of 
16 bottles were sour, and it got diarrheea. She says '' 
anxiety about it is killing her. Husband appears to be 
a steady man, does not drink or gamble, and is a member 
of his union, but rather stupid and unable to hustle." 
Ho worked in one firm 16 years, but it failed 18 months 
after his marriage, and he has been unable to get work 
since. He had 36 ^^ceks’ club money (first io/~, then 8/-, 
then 6/-), but this stopped at Christmas. Her wages are 
10/6. They are trying to pay contributions to keep the 
husband in benefit. They liave pawned whatever they 
can spare. This poor woman said her husband mu^t 
mind the 'chtidren, and couldn’t go out to look for work 
until she came home, as her “ heart turned over wi’f 
'tRSttglit 0’ child in the cradle alone.’/ 

Mrs. likes work — “her husband couldn’t keep 
her idle." She has two children* earning, one full time, 
12/6^, another half time, 3/6 ; and four sipall children who 
are bi^onght up by her mother. The husband earns 24/6 
as labourer and Mrs. Dii earns 15/- as comber. 

Mrs. D13 ‘fias a sickly husband, only just out of the 
infirmary. JB!e I^is ftot earned more than three J^ffl wedcs’ • 
‘%l!oney in tz months. She works to keep the cfrM^en 
from starving, bui wouU much rather stop aX home, 
for there's no comfort for anybody." She would Ito 
“to stop married women working by law if men could get 
regular work." « Shc^has four girls 12 years old and under, 
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and two tiny boys. She earns 12/- weekly, has 7/- from the 
Union, alid the children have school meals and occasional 
treats. She has to pay 4/- for minding the two youngest. 
Tiic rooms are (piite unsuitable for a family, no sink, all 
waste water has to be carried out. Husband is a night 
comber when at work. If he got 25/- he would give her 
21/-. • 

Mrs. 1)14 is a young woman of 23, with one bab37. 
She works becaTise her husband cannot carh enough. He 
makes £ 1 , and she only 9/-. I'licy have an invalid 
mule (k‘pendent on them, and an aunt and Mrs. I)i4’s 
mother live with them, the two latter earning njspectivcly 
8/- and 5/-. Mrs. 1)14 resents the low wages, and says 
iK'ither her husband nor herself “get what they cam.” She 
would much rather stop at home. If her husband earned 
30/- he would give her 26/- and she could manage on that. 

Mrs. J)i5 has had a strenuous life. She is now 38. She 
started as half-timer 12, and worked regularly except 
at her confinements. When she was at home she took in 
washing. Her husband never worked regularly, arftl has 
left her for monifis at a time, but is said to be “ a good 
worker except when lie's in the drink.” She ^oTild rather 
stop at home, “ but the children must be fed.” lier first 
four^abies were born dead, and she has lost two oUict^at 
eighi? an(J six weeks old. She has four childj;jii living. 
Gets five days’ work a week, and* earns 12/-. 

Mrs. D16 did 1^0 1 work till her youngest child was ijine 
years old. They lived in the country, her Iti^^band 
being a signalman,. but after’\fards he was shifted to 
town and she got work as a blanket windfer. She now 
wisHcs shy^ could have worked when tl^ children were 
litt^^'^y they would have had more to eat • — -and shft 
prefers winding to house work. Hertchildren are iy)w 
gruVn up and earning ; all very healthy. 

Mrs. D17 has one babyTiving, and lost thl*ee. She must 
work, but savs. “ If husbands had better waeres the wives 
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could stop at home.” She works as a “ back washer,” the 
work does not hurt her, “ it’s having to come h6me and 
set to work again, doing two women’s work, tliat’s wearing 
her out.” She earr.s 13/- standing wage when at work. 
Her husband is a night comber and gives her £i a week 
when in work. But “ you can’t say you have a pound 
a week regular with a night man,” for tho niglit workers 
are the first to be stopped if work is slack. 

E.— Rag-pickers. 

Mrs. Ei is ^5, and was married at 17. She works ' 
intermittently as a rag-picker, but at present is staying 
at home to nurse the baby (9 months), the said baby, 
however, being observed playing on a stone pavement 
and already able to stand alone. She has a girl of nine 
years old, and has lost four babies within a fortnight of 
their birth. She eafns 12/- when at work. Her husband, a 
miner, who gets only about three days’ work a week, cams 
12/- to 14/-. Mrs. Ei is a remarkably fine, handsome 
woman, but dirty and slovenly and the children are 
“ bundles of grime and rags.” . 

Mrs. Ej isv: sad case. She was married at 15, and her 
first child was born before she was 16. She has buried no 
Tc 55 ^y?^n nine children. She has one living, a girl al; an 
industriais^chool, “ the only thing I’ve gat to live for,”<fsl],e 
said. The husband deserted her with another woman. The 
Guardians do not consider Mrs. E3 a fit person to bring up 
a girl,^a'iid do not allow visits. 

Mrs. E4 worked from*" 13 years old till marriage (at 
20), and fait 4 y regularly since. Her husband’s work is 
irregular, h%jCannot fearn enough to keep a family Shelias < 
“^ctoie ^ughtfcr earning, four younger children, andlftHp^t 
six in infancy or^ babyhood. She is delicate, ' and all 
her children have been bottle fed. She earns ii/-, wFfeh 
deductions foi time off. Her husband earns about 
14/- p a pitmap (-averaging only four days’ work a week), 
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her daughter 6/-. She bakes three stone of flour every 
week ani does l:u3r own washing and cleaning. Slie thinks 
married women should stay at home. “ They’ve plenty 
to do there," but “ I can’t afford to st^y home yet." 

Mrs 1^5 has worked both before and after marriage. 
At first (after marriagt;) it was, in the expressive north 
country phrase, “ to build the home " ; afterwards, because 
of her large family, her husband’s earnings being insuffi- 
cient. She has se\'eu children, of whom only the eldest is 
earning. She lost three others in babyhood. She earns 12/-, 
bn^ cannot work full time every week. Her liusbaiid earns 
12 or 14/- for three days’ work at the min^s. He “ brings 
it all home now." He used to drink, but one Christmas 
he had been fined 11/6 for being drunk, and they had to 
go without food. He became a teetotaller ffom that time. 

Mrs. liio worked as a weaver before marriage, and 
continued at the looms until her first* child was coming. 
She gladly stay., at home when her children are young, 
and her huoband in work, but for many years he has had* 
p«»iods of under-cmploymeiit, and she has bcen^ com- 
pelled to go out. • She now works as a rag-picker. He is 
a miner and has worked in the pit for 20 ye^s» She has 
three little boys, 9, 5, and i year old. With the eldest and 
youngest she stayed at home only about a month 
the jfccond she was at home i year and 9 months she 
sSys “lit is the* healthiest of Jhe lot." The 'baby was 
bom during the long slack time (1908), and she was 
herself insufficiclitly fed, and had to work^“\fhile 
feehng fit to drop." She ha^ nursed all her Babies. 
In ‘her first pregnancy she had an ac(ii4»ntal blow 
^at the mill, for which, apparently, no one was to 
Waiue^-'/ifd this child and two oHlers .were ••stilj- 
bofn. 'Two others died in infancy. In all these 
cojifinements she was away fi^m work only one morfth. 
She is not quite certain of the order ,in which the 
births occurred, but thinks her eldest living child was her 
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third, and the one of five years old was the fifth. The 
children are washed all over once a week, and tl|j:;ir hands 
and faces at least once a day. The two eldcT look lu;althy, 
but run wild wheiyiot at school. The baby is very sickly 
and ill-nourished. Mrs. Eio has very poor health her- 
self. She thinks the work alone, or the housework and 
child-b(^aring alone, would not be too much for her, but 
the combined strain is W(;aring her out^. She doiis her 
own washing, baking, cleaning, cooking, mending and 
sometimes making of clothes. She washes on Monday 
night, on Tuesday finishes the wash, mangles and mends, 
On Wednesday and Thursday nights she turns out the 
room, and on Friday bakes the bread. (.)n Saturday — 
pay day — she goes to market. Her husband will walk to 
a more im])crtant market on Saturday niglits, to buy a 
bit of meat cheap from the Jhitclu;rs’ Auction. In this 
way they “ can get enough meat for i/- to make Sunday’s 
dinner and haye a bit over for Monday and Tuesday " 
' (for a family of 5 I) The wife and children often have 
to le^ve the meat for the father and do with pota^ 'es 
and gravy themselves, not that he is greedy, but “ she 
wills it so He is a man who does his best, and would 
gladly, if he could, be the breadwinner lor his family. He 
4«mgs home all his earnings, and they agree together on 
thcaii^unt of “ spending brass ” he can keep for himself, 
“ an’ that’s nowt, most weeks.” On Sunday' she co 5 ks 
dinner and mends clothes. Mrs. Eio is a capable worker, 
and hijjS been a twister and a weaver. She is now paid 
12/- standing wage as a, rag-picker, but all short time is 
deducted. c the week of the investigator’s visit (the 

week following Eester) she drew only 3/10, her 
Jiushand oply 7/-. His full time earnings q.xC%xJ)^ ad., 
but the pits are being worked out, or have brd seims, 
and there are long periods of short hours. He most ofj^en 
works three d^iys a week, and draws 12/- or 14/-. Mrs. 
‘ i. 6 ., Tj^ breadwinner must be nourished. 
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Eio much prefers to stay a.t home when he is earning 
enough to keep them out of debt. They have not had 
poor relief. He is in the Miners’ Union, and would have 
lapsed but for his wife, who })aid h^s arn'.ars out of her 
earnings. She will not go into debt for dress or food. 
When they have; no money they go without, unless a 
iK'ighbour brings lood, and that often hap})eiis, because 
when she has .Anything to give she never refuses food to a 
hungry woman or child. Of this woman jhe investigator 
remarks : “ Her courage is magniiicent.” It would be 
almost an impertinence to add further comment to such a 
record. 


R— MiSCELLANliOUS CASES. 

Mrs. Fi has no children. She does mi approve of 
women who have children going out to work, and intends 
tt) stay at home when she has any. ^n the meantime she 
works a “ hari ess loom,” and enjoys it, and says the 
women “ sing at their work.” She had*kcpt a record d 
gafiiings for 16 weeks, ranging from nothing in one week 
to 23/9 in anotlvir ; average 15/9^. * 

Mrs. F3 has a small business of her own^ 4^iz., corset 
making. She worked at lirst, after marriage, with her 
mottier, whose business it then was, in order to inmrQye 
her position, and thei! because her husband did^^tft give 
l^fcr^enongh of Us earnings. He was a butcher and had 
a good business, but took to idleness, drink and dissipa- 
tion. She has more than once in her 16 years of married 
life 3 aved £200 or £300, but it all went,*Arst in 
an, attempt to save her husband’s business* and after- 
wajds ft) pay his expenses to America Mrs. F3 has had 
'^veryji»fHife, and believes that her husbait!j’s det^or^- 
ti(»i is.jjartly due to her continuing work after marriage. 
Her view is that “ men are mi self-cdhtrolled enough to 
do without the steadyij^g influence of responsibility.” 
She also told the investigator the st^ry of a connection 
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of hers, a married woman who had a dressmaking business. 
One day the husband said, “ You’ve made four dr^‘sses this 
week, you can do with less from me this week.” The 
wife promptly rc])liod, No, I can’t, and what’s more, I’ll 
never make another dress for other women ! ” Mrs. 
F3 's comment was : And she has kept her word, her 
husband and her happiness.” Mrs. F3 is in fairly com- 
fortable circumstances and can spend 35/- a week on 
her clothes and housekeeping, but she is very much 
overworked and works excessive hours, starting regularly 
at 6 a.m. and continuing sometimes to ii p.m. She has. 
one boy of 13,' who has done well at school, and is now 
office boy to a solicitor at 5/- a week. She lost one baby 
soon after birth. She stitched 25 pairs of corsets in the 
morning of the day it was born, and began work again in 
a fortnight. The husband is reported to be doing well 
in America and wishes her to join him. 

„ Warpers and Winders. 

Mrs. (j 2 is only 25, and is working till her first eWd 
comes, to get a bit in hand. She will stay at home then. 
She is iK't^ in favour of martied women’s work being 
prohibited, but thinks the health authorities should have 
pnj^^r to give maintenance grants to married women. 
WagS?N{iot stated. Her husband is a spinner, earning 
18/- to 25/-. ^ 

Mrs. G3 works because her ’husband is in a lunatic 
asyhiin^ She is very delicate, would be thankful to stay 
at hoftie if she could, and thinks married women only go 
to work whe^ they must. Her standing wage is 15/-. » 

Mrs. Gii is 50. ,Shc stayed at home when her'chil^ren 
were dif both are married, and she withe^^to a^cf 

to her comforts, and also feels too lonely at home,^ %nd 
prefers to work wlien she can. 
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W. Elkin. 

When questions connected with married Avomen’s work 
are under discussion, it is extraordinary how frequently 
people, who are not in close contact with these parti- 
cular pi oblems, will argue to some much cherished con- 
clusion, and ignore the vital question — why married 
women work. They often assume that economic necess- 
ity need not be considered as a possible explanation, or if 
they do not make this tacit assumption, at least imply 
that the same explanation can be giv^n in all cases. It 
needs but little consideration xo realise ^ow completely 
arguments may be vitiated by this inaccuracy. In such* 
.qijsgtions as the connection between the rate of ijifant 
mortality and married women’s work, it is obviously of 
vital importance to know the exact reason wh}>feiie mother 
leaves the work which is ready to hand in the home, and 
seekSfc instead for work in the labour market. P^lc 
often speak as if ther5 could be no other answef than 
that^the ^omen prefer work in^the factories, that they 
find it more interesting and more sociable than the com- 
bined duties of ntirse and housekeeper in the^oijie. * It 
is clear that this could not ^ply to the very^arge 
number of women who do industrial work at home, and 
it is^ertlinly wholly untrue as far asiManchester is con- 
?e5ned,^Jtere in the overwhelming miI)ority of §&scs# 
ecoi!omi€,pressure alone was the explanation, in spite of 
the^fact that slightly more than half the cases were edf- 
cefned with women in th% cotton trade, where it is cus- 
tomary for women to continue their j>ccupatior after 
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marriage. There were in all 120 cases, though in 13 no 
reason was given for going to work. Amongst ^ the 107 
cases relevant to this particular subject, there were only six 
whose position as r/age-eamers could be explained only 
by their desire to have regular employment ; that they 
liked working in a factory, or that they get tired of 
being at home were the reasons given. 

As a contrast to these women, who evidently regarded 
their work primarily as a pleasant means of passing the 
time, were the women who either temporarily or perman- 
ently were the sole or chief wage-earner for the whole, 
family. Thcr6 were nine cases of widows, and four of 
deserted wives, and in addition a considerable number of 
married women who for the time being were forced to fill 
the place ofHhe husband as breadwinner. This latter 
division included seven women whose husbands were ill, 
one whose husband drank, and ii cases where the man 
was out of work. That is to say, there were in all 32 
' cases where the woman worked as the chief wage-earner 
of the family. In two cases this meant that she * 
supported herself and her husband, -^nd in 13 cases 
there werij^ young children to support as well ; the others 
were helped either by children who had passed the school 
agEs^jr by other relations who contributed towar(k*‘ the 
expen§^:s of the household, but even in these cases the 
wife’s wage was indispensable. ' 

Amongst the women whose husbands were able to 
work, there were three who earned also l>o that they might 
support their own relations, a child by an earlier mar- 
riage of the mother, and there was one woman, evidently 
with a lov^of independence, who said she workecl so.that 
<jhe'might<have something for herself. In CWy otfeer 
case, 65 in all, the reason given for the fact tha^ ^he Wife 
wint out to work was th^ she wished to supplement^er 
husband's wage. Exactly what degree of necessity is 
implied by this phrase it is impossible to tell, without con- 
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sidering the exact circumstances of each family. A few 
of the \women worked for a definite purpose, to pay the 
doctor’s bill, or the cost of the furniture in a new home, 
which practically meant that the w^fe was preventing 
the accumulation of a debt, which would otherwise 
probably have been a perpetual drain on the resources 
of the family. ^P*ut in any case, where the margin for 
anything beyond the absolutely necessary expenditure is 
small, an addition of even a few shillingis a week may 
become of vital importance, though exactly to what 
►ext mt this is so can only be realised by examining the 
wages earned by the wife and the rest of t?ie family. 

The following table gives the wages according to the 
different trades investigated. The cases in which the 
wife was the sole supporter of the family have not been 
reckoned in working out the contribution of the husband 
and other members of the household. §0 as to give some 
idea of the position where the wife’s earnings were only 
supplementary. The column giving the average income 
whole family, on the other hand, includes all ^ases. 

The amounts gi^cn as th^ wages of the rest of the family 
are probably slightly under-estimated, as in "itlany cases 
it was the money that the husband gave his wife and not 
his a'W:ual wages about ^which information was obtaiiti^d ’; 
eitjior the wife did. not know his actual wage or else he 
kept bacTc some* settled^ sum as pocket-money. This 
would not, however, make any very considerable difference. ** 
Apart from this possible modification, the parMjulars 
given in each case of ^he wages bfought in by the husband 
or the clyldren show that they rarely amouftteS to more 
than»3o/-, j.nd the average, as has b^n jhojidi, was ^be- 
tM^en tfl- and 22/-. Considering that thi^ sum *was^ 
needed pay the rent, feed and clothe not only tjje 
husband and wife, but perhaps three or four children 
not yet earning, it is abtndantly clear that even if it 
Were npt necessary for the bare existence of the hjme ^ 
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that the wife should help to swell the family income, it 
would at least make an extraordinary difference, certainly 
to the comfort, and probably to the health of the whole 
household. An ex/^ra 10/- to a family income of 22/-, 
may just be sufficient to prevent absolute squalor, and 
whatever disadvantages may arise when the wife has to 
be out of the house the greater part of the day, which 
means too that she probably returns tired out, it is always 
necessary to balance against theses evils the extra food 
or housing room, the additional comfort generally, that 
her wages represent. ^ 

» The sum of To /8 given as the average of the wages for 
the women in all the trades does not of course give a 
very representative idea of their earnings, considering the 
wide divergeheies in the nature of the different trades. 
The handkerchief hemmers were all home-workers, and 
amongst the shirhmakers there were only three women 
working in a factory. Of the women employed in the 
"■miscellaneous trades three were homeworkers ; two 
made^ quilts and one covered umbrellas. The faciS'/*^’- 
workers under this head, 12 in all, included women in 
various branches of the ready-made clothing trade; a 
machine feeder in some lithograph works, and one woman 
•«&^>s^orked in a calico bag factory. There was also one 
expense, earning 1/6 a week preparing potatoes in a, chip 
wife’s wago^rt from these few factory workers the inveki- 
Amongst tf^nchester were concerned only with two 
work, there werenf women’s work. On the one hand were 
support their own with tlieir entire lack of organisation — 
riage of tKb mother, the Homeworkers’ Union-isolated 
with a lov^^f indeperi'l suffering from the results oi thg 
Ghe' might, have somethat appears to preveCil'sn these 
case, 65 in all, the reason od were the women M<5rkiri|; in 
w%nt out to work was thett s»y form a compact organised 
husband’s wage. Exactly unions behind them and 
implied by this phrase it is imposs. No general statement 
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or comparison of the causes affecting wages can be 
possible under the circumstances. ( e 
The cases of exceptionally low wages all occur, as would 
be expected, in thc^home trades. There were in all only 
eight women earning less then 5/- a week, and it is notice- 
able that the wages earned by the husband or other 
contributors in these cases are distinctly , lower than the 
average cither for the particular trade or for all trades. The 
following detafis give some idea of the position of these 
women and the families they were helping to support. 

Shirimakers 

Woman earning 4/-, owing to bad health; husband a 
platelayer earning 20/-. 

Woman earning 2/-; husband on the railway earning 
17/10 

Woman earning 4/^ ; husband a mechanic earning 23/-. 
^ Handkcrchicj licmmers : 

Woman earning 4/-; deserted wife living with a married, 
daughter and sons. 

Woman e^ning 2/8; widow lining with a daughter who 
earns 24/- and 5/- paid by a lodger. 

Woman earning 2/-; husband an ironmoulder, earning 
T8/-. The husband had only just gone back to work 
after an illness of 26 weeks. The wifp had nqt wolk«d 
before this. 

"W^an earning 4/6 ; husband a labouKcr, gives 18/-. 

• • 

Miscellaneous Tradcs-^'^om'a.n earning 1/6 preparing 
potatoes. A Vidow living with her son, who is consump- 
tive^ earns ijyS/-^wlfcn he is well enough. ^ ' < 

• TKese dcftails show that on the whole where tfife wi|^ s 
contribution was abnormally small the family, e>^en apart 
from this, was in a particularly weak position. Any 
attempt to dmw a conclusion ^from so small a numb^ 
of cases, is of course absolutely imnossible. but the facts. 
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tio far as they go, lend no support to the view that the 
women ^ho accept work at particularly low wages have 
less need of the money than the majority of women who 
V, ork. It is often assumed that when women wish to 
make a little extra money they do not mind whether it is 
a shilling or so more or less, that they undersell others 
and accept th^se astoundingly low wages, which would 
be entirely insufficient if they depended for their support 
on their own efforts. But there is always* the other side 
of the case, which must not be overlooked ; for when the 
' money is not of such vital importance, it is possible that it 
will have the result of making the women less willing to 
accept work which gives a very small return compared 
with the time and trouble that has to be expended on it ; 
whereas in cases of extreme need, they may be prepared 
to take anything, however badly paid, rather than refuse 
and run the risk of a long delay befdre anytljjjig better 
can be found, • 

It is however undeniably true that excepting some d! 
weavers, very few of the women earned a tolerable 
living wage, although, a^ was pointed out above, some 
of them had to keep both themselves and dffiir family. 
How they managed to do so on wages ranging in these 
parflbular cases from 5/- to 17/- it i§ difficult to imagine. 
Ii^ one family, for example, where there were two young 
children, the wife was employed in making pinafores and 
aprons. The work came in rushes, and her earnin^i»- 
consequence were most irregular ; for the preeedmg tnree 
weeks they had beeyi 10/6, 5/-^nd 2/6 respectively, and 
average^i on the whole about 5/-. The htislJand was a 
►fittft:, out, of work, and when he wa? in^enyjiioyment his 
vfljp said tnere was much broken time and hisf wage*? wei^ 
small. *lt is improbable that under J:he circumstances 
there could be any savings for them to fall back on to 
supplement the woman*? earnings ; if there were they 
could, not have been anything, but^hmall and quickly 
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exhausted. Another case was that of a family of five 
children all under 14 years of age ; the ♦mother^ worked 
only when her husband was out of a job, and was earning 
1 1/2 in a cotton facftory as a reeler. The husband was a 
painter who was suffering from the invariable lack of 
work in his trade in the winter. These two are extreme 
cases, but even with the most fortunate of these families, 
the struggle to make two ends meet must have been 
desperately hafd. Amongst these women who temporarily 
at any rate bore the sole responsibility of providing 
food and housing for the family, the highest wage earned * 
was 16/10. xtie woman in this case was a cop winder^ 
with only one child of six months old, so that the expenses 
in this household would be particularly Small, but even 
in such a comparatively favourable case it is obvious 
what enormous difficulties face the married woman of 
the working classes when the husband falls out of work. 

In several cases it was only when the husband was out 
of work that the wife sought industrial employment,^ 
and Irhis irregularity must put them at a peculiar ^s- 
advantage. It practically slnvts them off from all the 
more higli^'skilled and highly paid trades, where practice 
and regularity are essential. Even in the lower grades of 
work*- speed comes generally only with the frequent 
repetition of some special action, and if The women ho/Sde 
not done any of the work since the husband's last spell of 
uncyiployment, at the beginning, at any^rate, their hands 
will b<j finaccustomed to the work and their earnings will 
naturally not be as high ks would otherwise be the case. 
Under these Arcumstances a general low level of wages is 
inevitable. ^.Evgn when the women work steac^ily at fheir*^ 
frade it is generally not the same occupation as Ihat^ at 
wljich they worked before marriage. Amongst the 
home-workers 60% of t\ie women were engaged** in 
totally difereflt work from that which they performed 
jvheij they wgre ‘‘^married. The cotton industry is, 
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as is well kno>Vn, an exception in this respect. How far 
this is ^ofte of the contributing causes to the fact that in 
few women’s trades are higher wages earned, it is difficult 
to tell, but it is obvious that where a' woman’s career as 
an industrial worker is temporarily broken off at marriage, 
when she enters the labour market again not only is her 
choice of work, limited, and limited to the less skilled 
trades, but her skill and her value to her employer must 
be appreciably less than if she had wdrked steadily 
without this break, which frequently comes just at the 
'age at which a young woman has thoroughly mastered 
her trade. 

Other influences are present too in the special case of 
homework, as the sums earned often do not represent a 
full day’s work, and taken by themselves* give a false 
impression of the conditions of the trade. Either of 
design or through necessity, the women do^ot give 
their full whole lime their full energies to their paid 
occupation. 'One woman, whose husband was making* 
TS/^a week, and whose daughter, a ring spinner, brought 
hqnic 1 1/3, made no attcuupt to earn more than 7/- a 
week. This was her second marriage, and for Two years 
of widowhood she had to support her children, and 
franffly said that she flid not attenipt to work as hard 
av^she did then.^. Another said she could do sufiicient 
work to finish a do7,cii shirts a day, but that she 
actually did only two or three dozen a week. Mw^e- 
often, however, it is the necessity of giving some attention 
to the housework that interru][)ts the women as wage 
earners.. One woman who was employee? in a shirt- 
■niaking factory said that she had givenj^uj^^orking at 
hogie as it worried her to be continually laying dowi! 
her worS to attend to the baby or to, see to something 
in •the house ; but the women who do homework 
are for the most part sifbject to these aAd other calls. 
A certain number, too, probably gossjip'at^the door with 
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their neighbours, and as two of the women visited pointed 
out, they are apt to count this as part o^ the time spent 
in finishing the work they have brought home. In two 
cases ill health wUs given as the explanation of the 
small sums that were made in the course of the week, 
and there can be no doubt that the average of the earnings 
for home-workers is lowered by the fa,ct that women 
who are not strong enough to work the long and regular 
hours of a factory, will do as much work at home as their 
strength permits. 

But though these considerations form a partial explana- " 
tion of the low earnings so often found amongst home-^- 
workers, they must not be pressed too far ; an examination 
of the rates actually paid, and the cost of providing the 
sewing cotton or other materials needed, does not suggest 
the possibility of very substantial earnings, even apart from 
ill healti.^ and ^interrupt ions deliberate or unavoidable, 
and those who ^ventured an opinion on the subject were 
‘all agreed that prices were falling or that more work was 
expc«4;ed for the same money. At the existing rSfe^T" 
several of the women said they .could not possibly support 
themselv^without help, one declared that even if she 
had no children and worked her very hardest she could 
not make more thin 8/- a weel;, and would hat^e to 
provide her cotton out of that. Another said 
working at full pressure «he might be able to make 9/- a 
This assumed that there would be sufficient work 
to fill tkeir .whole day if they worked steadily and quickly, 
but tiie irregularity with which thq work was obtained 
was an afmdst universal complaint. The casc^ already 
quoted in q^iotjier'^connection of the woman ^hose earn-io 
ffigs*^for thtee weeks varied from 2/6 to 10/6 is mdeiffiy ' 
not exceptional, ^and some firms only send but their 
surplus work, which must* inevitably lead to great fkic- 
tuations'in the sums they pay* to their outworkers each 
week. It is impossible, too, in many cases, ioi these 
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home-workers ’to avoid spending both time and money 
in fetching the work from the middleman or the factory. 
The fares still have to be paid even if they are fortunate 
enough to be able to send one of tlJb children in their 
place, though probably the school hours prevent this as 
a general rule. Several of the women lived so far from 
their employer place of business that every visit neces- 
sitated a car fare of 2d. or 3d. It is one of the dis- 
advantages under which married women •iire forced to 
work, that tlui district in which they live is probably 
chosen so that it may be accessible for the husband 
and near his work, as the wife’s occupaflon, when the 
husband is in employment, is generally regarded as of 
secondary importance. The work often has to be 
fetched every day, or rather the women have to go every 
day to see if there is anything for them, obviously with no 
guarantee that their journey will not bft in vaim ^ One of 
the women said that she was often kept .waiting several 
hours before, the work was given out, as the master* 
WcW round each day to collect orders, which he might or 
might not find quickly. 0/ie v^oman wlio made children’s 
coats informed the investigator that she did ate prepar- 
atory stages at home, the coats then went to the factory 
and fcLncy stitching was embroidered on the collars and 
cu^; later on they were sent back again to have the 
button holes made by machinery, and then returned for 
the third time to the home-worker, who sewed on^tll&i» 
buttons and did the finishing processes. This»meant 
three journeys were made each way ; no information was 
giveli a^ to the arrangements made for «thfe sending 
baclffwards^jand forwards, but it is {)robab^% that the 
wd^er would be responsible for this. It is tlifficuk* to» 
believe Ibat some arrangement could ^not be made to 
avoid the waste of time and Idbour involved, and some 
more businesslike method? introduced. • 

Eveiywhere in these trades there aj}peared to be this 
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utter lack of organisation and methodical* management. 
In some cases the price to be paid for tke wori? was not 
known until it was taken back, or until the wages book 
was made up at the end of the week ; wrong entries 
apparently were not unknown, and whether they were 
accidental or intentional it would be equally difficult for 
the women to protect themselves agains^these mistakes. 
Another complaint was that with some of the firms any 
woman who applied for work was taken on with no 
• regard for the actual amount of labour needed, with the 
inevitable result that all the employees had to be satisfied* 
with irregular doles of work. There can be no doubt ^ 
that the workers suffer in these and similar ways from 
the chaotic state of the domestic industries, and that with 
better organisation they would be able to obtain more 
reliable and probably higher earnings, even if the rates 
paid alt^ed. 

Considerations of this nature cover, however, only one 
' side of the problem of married women’s work ; ther^ 
still ^remains the important question of its effect oifiifie" 
children and the homes. Many of the women when tljey 
went out 'ttr work made arrangements to have the children 
looked after, generally by the grandmother or some 
other relation ; but the work of looking after the Tiouse 
always reinains for them to do. There is no reason, 
however, for assuming that because they gave the greater 
of the day to industrial work, that their homes were 
therefore neglected. In any group of working class 
houses, there are sure to be a certain number that are 
none too'clc^n, but the number of such homes visited 
in Manchceter ^oek not seem to be abnormalisms high.*' Oi 
•the *Li4 hduses that were seen, only i6 were reporteij^as’ 
bf ing not very qlean or actually dirty ; the worst two 
belonged to women who were employed at home andmot 
as factoly workers, so that th^ir employment need np|; 
have prevent 9 d from giving time to hpn^old 
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occupations, one would be inclined to imagine that 
it was lack of capacity, rather than their position as 
industrial workers, that accounted for this state of alfairs. 

On the whole, where the homes w^re badly kept, the 
income of the families was distinctly low ; only in three 
cases did the wages earned by both husband and wife 
together amount to more than 25/-, and in most cases 
they were considerably below this sum. In one case the 
husband was in India in the army and s§nt only small 
and spasmodic contributions home to his wife, who was 
earning 8/- a week and helped to some extent by relations ; 
in three cases the husband was out of work or only doing 
very occasional small jobs, and the wages earned by the 
wife were 14/-, 12/6 and 9/- respectively. It is perhaps 
not astonishing under the circumstances that the homes 
were not immaculate. Insufficient resources alone would 
not of course explain the lack of care shown by such homes*, 
as other women succeeded in similar positions ^rTkeeping 
their houses spotless, but that such very restricted meani 
^ci^ase the difficulties of good housekeeping and order 
is obvious, and a* woman, who could manage to keep the 
house nice if she had a Mir income to spend jnight not 
have sufficient capacity to do so when 20/- or less was 
the 4Dtal sum which had to supply the needs of the 
whole family. Many Vomen, as the cases investigated 
sllBw, domanagoto keej) the house in a thoroughly satis- 
factory condition, even though the income is smal l_and 
they are working most of the day ; but it must^ remain 
more or less an open question,^ when the women me not 
sufficiently methodical or energetic to do J:h*, whether 
they wduld not fail equally if they stayed at home, and 
hgd in consequence a smaller income to*a(Ifijinistei;*an4 
a prop« 5 tionally harder task to perform. 

But a far more important# questioh than the effect 
married women’s work'n^^y have on the cqre of the home 
is its effect on the uDbrinsrinET and health of the children. 
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and especially whether it tends to increase the rate of 
infant mortality. Inquiries were made as to whatr arrange- 
ments were customary over the confinements, how long 
beforehand the women stopped working, and how soon 
after they returned to their employment. There were 
only four out of the whole number who worked right up to 
the time of their confinements, the numj;)er of births in 
these cases being 15 ; on the other hand there were only 
five women who did not work at all during the period of 
pregnancy, which meant 21 children born under those 
conditions. It is difficult to give any general idea of the « 
time taken aWay from work, as the arrangements made - 
in the different cases varied so, but anything from two to 
four months taken away from work, both before and after . 
the birth of the child, seems to be a normal time. As far 
as the question of infant mortality is concerned the table 
below gives the niimber of children born in all the cases 
investig^ed, aqd the corresponding number of deaths. 


4 \ 

Total 
no. of 
births.' 

Cases of in- 
fant ’mor- 
tality. 

DeatflS^ 

after 

I year. 

Shirtmakers 

no 

30 


Handkerchief hem- 




mers 

. 33 0 

1 

q 

Weavers 

71 

24 

2 

^^SSlers^and winders 1 

40 

3 

4 

Other Occupations 

h 



in the coCtog:! trade 

87 

^ 17 


Miscellaneojjs tradec 

63 

4 

^ 4’ 

V ‘ . Aj... 

All trades 

- < 

404 

85 

* t 

' 41 


Taking thesQ figures as they aiand the infant mortality 
Tate would be iiQ per 1,000, but several of the ^omen 
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of whom the ijiquiries were made, were not industrially 
employe^ during the child-bearing period. The details 
of the infant mortality in these and the remaining cases 
were as follows ; — % 

Where the mother was not in employment at the time — 


1 

No. of 

cast's. 

1 

! 

No. of 
births. 

» 

leases of in- 
fant mor- 
tality. 

Shirtmakers 

i 

<) : 

25 

2 

Handkerchief hem- 

mers 

3 ’ 

» 

5 

Weavers 

^ 1 

1 13 

5 

Reelers and winders 

2 

() . 

I 

Other occupations 
in the cotton trade 

i 

9 

'iS 

10 

Miscellaneous tr<.-des 

2 

6 

• 


Allkades 

_ — 

31 

90 

H 


Where the mother was elnployed — 


Shirt»akers 

13 ! 

.85 

28 

Handkerchief hem- 

* ! 



ifiers • ... • ... 

. 6 i 

21 

2 

Weavers 

16 ’i 

1 58 

19- ■ . 

Reelers and winders 

II 

34 

1 • 7 • 

Other occupations in 

t 


• * 

% # 

I 

the cotton trade • 

29 

59 . 

• 7 

Miscellaneous 

15 

«67 

• 3 

? a ^ 


• 0 


All*tradee 

90 

, 314 

— ■# 

• • • 

66 




Curiously enough, the ^te of infant mortality is higher 
in the cases where the mother was at-home during the 
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child-bearing period, than in the cases wl^ere she was in 
employment, the rate being 267 per 1,000 in the former 
case, and 210 per 1,000 in the latter, if only the cases 
in which the moth^^ was working in a factory are consid- 
ered, the result is practically unaltered, the figure being 
214 instead of 210. Though the relation between the 
two tables can hardly fail to be accidental, it does suggest 
that the very high rate of infant mortality amongst the 
cases investiga-ted cannot be explained only by the fact 
that the majority of the women were in some kind of 
industrial employment at the time their children were 
born. The gejicral condition of the town must be largely 
responsible, and again the question arises whether, when 
the income is small, the disadvantages of married women’s 
employment ,are counteracted or not by the additional 
comfort derived from their wages. 
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To a correct (estimate of llic etfcct ]3it>duccd by the 
industrial ('inploynicnt of women is in itself sidliciently 
»difOcult. J)iit llie problem becomes still harder when 
^attention is directed solely to such portiod of the sex as 
an^ either wiv(‘S or widows, by reason of tin; introduction 
of a number of elusive factors in the shape of husbands 
and children. * 

All kinds of difficulties, economic, social and liygienic 
ilu'n arise thick and fast, so that a cdiiscientioii^ seeker 
after truth finds liimself sorely jxTplexed. As a sample 
of economic , questions, we are confronted with th* 
following : Does the jn'esence of maiTicd wonientin a 
particular industj^ raise or lower wages ? What inlluence 
has their work upon the collective family income ? How 
far does the fact that the wife was a skilled worker 
earniHg good money before marriage, tend to make the 
hu^and an inellicient* workman, to induce irregularity 
or want*of energy on liis part., and tempt him to lay 
upon her shoulders the burden of financing the houselKiJ^skV 
Are the wife’s efforts called for by no fault uf tke lius- 
band but by the local incidents »f his trade, and by other 
circftmstances beyond his control ? Whei^ toth hus- 
banci and ^ife are wage-earners, is i^iere ijjiy evidence 
•tlmt their 1*espective earnings arc thereby diminislfed ?• 
Is tTie wtfe often found working merely for pocket money ? 
Thc^e and many other aspects* of the industrial position 
of the wife force thems#Ives upon our attention, and 
further complications ensue when we attempt to define 
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the eco. ic place of the widow either with or without 

dependents. i t. 

Quite a different train of thought is started when we 
examine from a soGial and hygienic standpoint the effect 
produced by mariied women being engaged as wage- 
earners. Questions of graver import may here emerge : 
questions that concern, not the rise and fgll of wages in a 
given industry, but the welfare of the whole community. 
Is the mothel’s work a menace to the children of the 
nation ? Does it mean a lower birth rate, or a higher death 
rate ? Does it impair the vitality of tlie younger genera- 
tion ? Does if produce a neglect of parental duty ? Is it 
detrimental to the health of the mother herself ? Does 
it convert the home into a workshop, conducted under 
insanitary conditions ? Some attempt will be made in 
the following pages to answer the above interrogatories, 
but th^^.^iter caiinot hold out a prospect of dealing with 
them in detail, as the married worker often displays a 
great gift of leticence, and many of them when visited 
were clearly under the impression that facts were Ijeinf 
elicited in order to stop their competition in the labour 
world. 

Though the enijuiry at Liverpool covers a wide range ol 
occupations, attention has been chiefly concentrateU upon 
four groups : tailoresses ; machinists on underclothjng ; 
those einjfloyed in bobbin-works ; ” and women working 

.. variety of factories and warehouses at jam making, 
haiV-teasing, bag-mending, sack-sorting and other pursuits. 
Only the tailoresses, and those n^aking underclothing, 
are workings at home, with the exception of a few sbme- 
what arreatjng tyjkis in the miscellaneous group who will 
repay attekition on a subsequent page. ' ' ’ ' 

' HOME WORK I.— TAiLOJv'JissEs. 

(A) Vest Makers.— Dealin't, in tlie first place with 
tailoresses, whether their husbands be alive or not, let 
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us consider what economic result, if any, has been pro- 
duced thci» presence in the local labour-market. 
The story opens happily, as our investigator was con- 
finnted on the very threshold by \ batch of ''vest- 
makers,” a class of home work in which the rate of wages 
varies to a remarkable extent, prices rising to 2/6 and 
even 5/6 a vest ^ and falling away to i/- or 5d. Our case 
papers, from which certain extracts arc here given, con- 
tain six typical instances : • 

(1) A widow who gets 2/3 for each vest and makes £10. 
»wci k, when busy ; has two children at school and a brother 
^who lives with her and shares expenses*; she did the 
same work before marriage. 

(2) A widow, getting 3/6 to 5/6 for each vest and makes 

£1 5s. a week ; has six cliildren, two boys and one girl 
earning and a daughter who does homp work ; did the 
same work before marriage. * ^ ^ 

(3) A wife, whose husband is a sailor earning £4 a month 
and sends her 10/- a week for expenses ; shcj herself earns* 
up ttf 35/- a week, but usually makes less ; has one sen, an 
engineer, out of work ; did ^he same work before marriage. 

(4) A wife, whose husband is a tailor ; his wages are not 
stated ; she gets from 3/3 to 4/0 a vest, and makes from 
two W seven a week according to stftison ; has only one 
chijy and did the same work before marriage. 

(5) A widow, who has -earned .as much as £2 a week : 
has seven childreip one earning 10/- : two others supf?^#<K 
themselves, and she has lost six. In this caso her state- 
ments lacked prccisiop, but she st!ems to be in comfortable 
circilmstjinces, was paying 7/6 rent, and liv^ in a super- 
ior Ifouse ki a good neighbourhood : *san]p j/work before 
^ftriage. 

' ( 5 ) A*Vife, whose husband is a casi^al dock labourer 
earaing 12/- to 15/- : she make's from 8/- to 12/- weekly, 
and has six children, two whom cam 8/- and 5/- apiece : 
did th(^ same work before marriage. 
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Economic Aspect. 

The first five of the above cases gi\^e no indication 
that the worker, ^'^ether wife or widow, is willing to 
accept a low rate of wages : the evidence is all to the con- 
trary, and seems to show that where a woman has been 
in the same trade before marriage, is a skilled hand, and 
knows what her work is worth, she is more independent 
and assertive^ than her unmarried sister and refuses to 
take less than a good wage. Case No. 6 is on rather a 
different footing, as here, though the wife had special 
knowledge of ;(he trade, she takes much l(!ss money than' 
the other five. This may be accounted for by the lacC 
that the aggregate budget for her own (iarnings and those 
of her husband and children amounts to 33/- or 40/- a 
week, that she is content with a somewhat low standard of 
comfort and takgs up Iut work irregularly. Or it may 
be due^vra meritorious desire to have more time to make 
.clothes for the four younger children and look after 
their welfare. 

^Social and Hygie'nic Conditions. 

The vest -makers met with at JJv(‘r))ool are the 
aristocrats of the ‘groujis investigated. They fue all 
superior women, and their houses were clean and (^ten 
well-furnished, Occasiojially an piano and ornaments of 
.^'^fJous kinds meet the eye : one of them is descrilxid as 
being « “ glaborately dressed in fashionable style.” 
Another, a widow, had six children, all strong, had done 
machininjj for forty years and had never found it 'hurt 
her, but she very fightly thought it was ab^it time he^ 
'’Children kept the household going, in order that dicp 
might have a rest.” Only in one case was 'there an 
invalid child. iVre is nb sign that vest-makers neglect 
their househoid duties or families and they often say they 
could do more if 4 here were no children to look after.” 
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(B) Jackets, Knickers and TROusER-vvoRK.—The 
next group prestnts some sharp contrasts to the last. It 
includes women working on jackets, boys’ knickers and 
trousers in various material. Certain'types follow : 

(1) A wife whose husband is a mill-labourer getting 
i8/- to 2i/- a week: he is “ unsteady : ” she makes drill 
jackets and boijer suits and averages 6/- a week. Before 
marriage she worked at the same trade in a shop and 
subsequently continued it at home, imifiterrupted by 
marriage. Her work is still and heavy and she has to 
• pi (vide her own cotton and the machine; she pays 
»5/6 rent for four rooms and has two childi*en. 

(2) A wife whose husband is a dock labourer taking 
15/-. She is at “dungaree” work,^ making trousers 
at 4/(j a dozen, and earns 10/- weekly ; same work before 
marriage in a shop. She kept on working “ as her 
husband never earned much and she* liked to com- 
fortable ” • has Iwo children earning money and three 
at school, and the aggregate for the week totals £1 19/- T 

(3f A widow, working on corduroy trousers, whicii she 
“ finishes ” at 2^. a pair^ earning thereby 8/- a week. 
Before marriage was a tailorcss in a shop, but gave it up 
“ as her children needed attention.” Has three children 
living^nd has lost six. Takes in a ledger who pays 3/6 : 
rci^t for five rooms and a kitchen. 

(4) A*wife whose husband is a,railway labourer at 24/-, 
but his work is irregular. She makes boys’ knickoii' at 
the rate of 2/5 to 7/- per dozen, earning lo/*- tci 12 *I- a 
week : was a tailorcss before marriage. Has twlfis one 
ycat olc^and says “ it is hardly possible to wofk at home 
•witlfbut iivtcrruption.” * • 

A. Wife at dungaree work for which she 'getif 
8/~ a w 5 ek : had no experience as she was an asylum 
attendant before marriage. Husband earns good money 

^ ‘‘ Dungaree,” a stout washing material, Relieved to be a 
mixtur^ of cotton and jute, 
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at a coach-builder's, but he drinks and will not give her 
much. No children at home. # i 

(6) A wife, making children's overalls, pinafores and 
frocks, and worked Lt the same before marriage . Formerly 
earned good pay but now makes only 4/6 to 6/6 a week, 
as her baby “ takes up so much of her time.” Husband 
makes 18/- to 25/- as a brush-maker. 

(7) A wife with a husband who is a casual labourer at 
12/- to 13/“ a week . she was a tailoress in a woikshop 
before marriage and still works in tlie same place during 
the season at the rate of 2/^ a day. In the winter she* 
makes frocks ^or neighbours : has three children. 

(8) A widow who makes 8/- a week on dungarc'e work ; 
was a ser\"ant before marriage but took up with machining 
at home becahsc Iut husband said ” h(‘ would newr marry 
any woman wdio couldn’t w'ork, as his owm w^ages as a 
seaman w^^re insufficient to bring up a family upon.” 
She has one chijd dependent on her and gets allow\ance of 
«I/6 from a married son. 

(9^ A widow who gets only casual w^ages for s^ing* 
and dressmaking and w^as in service before marriage : 
she has w'orked hard all her married life, as her husband 
was delicate : has tw^o children, one of whom, a girl, 
earns 12/-, and a nephew who lives in the house earWs 5/-. 

(10) A widow^ a tailoress both before anck ^ter 
marriage : she used to get well paid when working in a 
but took up home work for the children’s sake and 
now ggts yery little. She gives a startling account of 
some bf the prices paid,«c.g. she does special boys’ coats 
for one firfn at 1/- (‘acli, and for anotluir linn at ijd. each ; 
she once n^de a pair of knee breeches with se\en bu^tons^ 
«and#butto|i-1idTes on each leg for i/-: the ^lorter wiio* 
brought the wwk told her that the waistcoat of the suit, 
of corduroy velveteen, w^its worked by another wogian 
for i/~, and that a Jew did tke coat for 3/-. Tlie suit 
was for an Irish farmer who paid £2 10/- for it. 
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Economic Aspect. 

Here Vie wages are in some cases very low indeed, and 
this is due partly to the fact that the class of work adopted 
> always poorly remunerated, partly^to want of working 
xperience before marriage, and partly to irregularity 
ccasioned by home duties. In such a trade the better 
the mother the lower the earnings. Over and over again 
the refrain is fieard “it is hardly possible to work at 
home without interruption.” The wive^f are at work 
because their husbands are often casual labourers and 
r-ometimes drunkards. But, however small the earnings 
may bt', tliere is no evidence to show that these women 
arc taking a lower rate of remuneration than is usual and 
arc thereby injuring their competitors. The widows are 
in worse case even than the wives, for they are often 
engage d at a low class of work without any previous 
training. The plight of such a womfln — and t];i^re are 
many of them — is df-plorabk', for, if left \vith cTependants, 
she must take whatever offers or starve. Of course the if 
is always “ the House,” but it is marvellous how th'j poor 
help one another in order^to keep the home up, however 
humble it may be. The vendor of sweated goods battens 
upon the necessity of this unhappy class. From an 
econiJfnic point of view it cannot b® doubted that these 
wai^es*of starvation tend to multiply the small masters 
whose workshops are thocentr<‘,of all that is evil. Those 
who run them, whether Jews or Gentiles, can onlyrf'^SP- 
pete with the bigger workshop or factory wherf, m^chhiery 
exists and sanitation is enforced^by working for incfdinate 
hoiTrs and paying the lowest wage to aU Mom they 
emj^oy. And our poor widow is perftfl'ce andfunudttingly 
helping to bolster up a rotten and pernicious system.* 

Social and Hygie;iic Conditions. # 

Though the homes not infrequently classed as 
dirty, the children are as a rule ci'ian and even wel 
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dressed. Instances occur where the desire to provide 
for household needs makes the mother recjdess of|her own 
health and that of her future offspring, and a high rate 
of infantile mortality is prevalent. Take the case of a 
widow who only stopped work a short lime at her confine- 
ments : she has a total of five children dead, one stillborn, 
one dying at a day old and three under a year. Yv± this 
woman’s house was clean and tidy and the three children 
that survived* are “ well k(‘pt and healthy.” Or the 
mother may try to g{‘t back time, lost during the day in 
maternal duties, by night work and overstrain her eyes— 
a not infrequeift experience amongst home workers. But < 
alas, it is still more common for the married woman, who 
is forced to work, to delegate the charge of her children to 
some one else*: she gets a girl " to look after them,” and 
the results arc often disastrous. A widow in a workshop 
who had recourse^to this ex])edient found her children 
were nc^^cted and took to working at home, but not 
before she had paid a heavy toll by losing two of them. 

In Jhis trade, overcrowded as it is and notorious fflt* its 
low rate of wages, the woman with a family is heavily 
handicapped by being deprived of that freedom of move- 
ment which is essential to effective competition. She is 
anchored to her hon?.e, and has to take the work 14 iat is 
nearest at hand. And not only is she bereft of tluupoj^er 
of readily shifting fron^i one market 'to anofiier — an 
incide nt common to all the work of married women — but 
her meagre, resources will not admit of the train or ’bus 
hire thSit would carry her<tfurther afield. 

(C) Oilskins. — Gumprised under the head of^tailorasscs 
we fipect m^.Aicd women working upon oilskins cither ^n 
factories or at home. They seem to make 2/9 Vt day in 
thl* factories and f^'t quite H good return from home wQrk. 
For example, ” sou ’-westers ” ere paid for at i/ioj to 
4/6 a dozen, accosding to quality, and a wife who was 
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busy at home* said she could make three dozen of the 
commonikind, and one dozen of the best in a day : she 
earned to/- odd last week, only working two days, 
because she was moving : has carnAl £1 and over in a 
week.” In oilskin coats, payment ranges from 6/- to 
1/3 each, and a mother helped by her daughter made 
from 16/- to 26/- a week according to season. But 
in this instance tlie husband was taking 35/- at a 
stationer’s, so it is probable that tlu' wife dnd not deem it 
necessary to work with regularity. 

• No widows were found at this trade. It is undoubtedly 
•stiff and laborious and is carried on in a rdugh quarter of 
the town. The married worker makes no attemi)t to 
underbid the unmarried : she is robust in appearance, 
with healthy ('hildren, and her social ’and hygienic 
environment calls for no special comment. 


IL— ShiivT M.'U’lks .'nd Women Work*ing on Undei^- 

^ CLOTIlINCr. 

Machinists.— Most of the cases investigated were wives 
tiiking a fair rate of wages. In somci instances the 
delicate health of the husband compelled them to work. 
Here^nd there we find women with a high standard of 
comfott, the weekly budget from the combined efforts of 
the family amouhting in.one casjc to £^ ii/-. 

Any widow met with was earning very little, an^h^d 
to rely for support upon her children. Onc,wirJow*was 
leading a cruel life of penury % she made but ^ hard- 
earfied 8/- or q/- a week by machining underclothing, 
^ with a s^iijling or two extra by darning sailor^i’ socks, and 
► c«uld onljf work the treadle of her machin* ^ith one#fooi, 
aslicr Mher leg had been permanently injured. She had 
8 (^lildren, 6 of whom were dependent, find is described'as 
** a worn, dclicate-lookin|[ woman.” ” Hur brother,” she 
said, “ paid the rent, or she couldn’t. manage.” Indeed 
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it is difficult to see how in anv event she can feed herself 
and her family. 

Economic, S^jcial and Hygienic Aspect. 

These machinists arc taking the usual rate of remunera- 
tion, fluctuating heavily, as it always does in home work, 
according to the nature of the trade. T'herc is strong 
evidence to show that the woman, who has liad no 
experience of such work before marriage and starts it 
when a wife, is injuriously affected by operating the 
machine. Not infrequently she will tell you that ‘ 
“ machinery docs not suit her ” ; that “she feels it^ 
rather because she took to it late ” ; or '' she finds the 
work upsets Ij^cr and the babies ” ; or “ she has had ten 
children and has lost five,” and when pressed admits 
that the doctor .'jttributed their deaths to the mother 
workiiTg^/.)n the other hand you have the strong, 
capable woman,' inured to the strain ol machining before 
the husband came on the scene, getting good wages and 
feeliny no evil effects whatever. Such a one will express 
an opinion that her daughteiy> “ can’t do bettiT thyn 
follow the same trade.” 

ihit, whether with or without experience, there is a 
strong temptation for the married machinist to overtax 
her powers, and instances abound in wliich theif ^rabsur 
has been carried on with a rc'ckless disregard of the 
TCTj^qucnces both to their own health and to that of 
their offspring. 

' f 

' FACTOJ^Y WORK. 

. V 

i.— W(5 men Employed in ** Bobbin Work^s.” < ^ * 

With one except i6n the types given by our investigator 
of this trade gre wives : all were engaged in it before 
marriage, and mo^t of them continued their work un- 
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interrupted by that episode. Cases are not unusual 
where l^usband and wife are employed in the same 
factory. The regular wage earned by women is from 8/- 
to 9/6 a week, plus an occasional Ibnus of 1/6 to 2/6. 
Hardly any husband takes more than 18/- and many less. 


lu'ONOMit', Social and Hygienic Aspect. 

Several instances occur where a married couple have 
cither never had children or have only a small family, 

» ond accordingly we find more comfort in domestic 

• arrangements than could have been exjxafted. We note 
comments in tlu^ '' case-papers '' to the following ('ffect : 
“ Nice, clean little house, comfortably fiirnislied ” ; 

comfortabL cl(‘an home ” ; house wi'll furnished and 
beautifully kept ” ; “ nice hous(\ very clean ” ; “ com- 
fortable, iiu'xj^M'iisive, neat ” ; “ comfortable, clejgi, well 
furnished Inane.” The childnm moreover, *when met 
with, are bonny and healthy ” ()r ” fat and healthy ” efr 
" w<^l cared for.” However (excellent the honsewifj, it is 
difficult to undc'fstand how she can produce such results 
from the meagre wiekly stipend at her disposal. Un- 
doubtedly something must be attributed to the low rents 
that^evail in jiarls of the l.iverpool district, and to the 
saljibsity of the climafe. 

Marruxi and iinm.'MTicd take^ th(’. same wages in the 
bobbin works, so no economic (juestion arises ii^. t]jis 
respect. There is no exceptional infantile mprtfyity* and 
no sign of the mothi'r s healih being injured O^y her 
ocdlipation, but the children undoubtedly* miss her 
, mat!!)mal gare when she is absent at tfie factory, and this 

• i^ the most objectionable feature in a ^ra&f where the 
wife wlfh a family is obliged to be from home. As 
re^rds the husbands it canneft be ovAlooked that in*no 
case are they securing am adequate wage, and in several 
households are merely on casual wcuk. It is therefore 

A . 
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possible to infer that the regular wages paid to his wife 
may produce a slackness on his part that prejudices the 
husband in the labour market. 

II. — Married Women Jimployed in a Variety of 
Miscellaneous Trades. 

With few excx'ptions all tlu‘ work is done in factories or 
warelioiiscs ; the wages paid are lowc'r tlian in the trades 
already reviewed, and the wage-eariuT is of a rougher 
nature. We shall see her in jam, pickle and sweet 
facloric^s, and hs a hair-teas(‘r, maker ot boxes and bags,, 
rope-worker, sack-sort('r, and bag-mender. Out of thirty- 
one selectt'd types ten are widows — a larger proportion 
than usual — two withheld information regarding their 
husbands and one* is a deserted wife. A few character- 
istic c^;j^j)lcs of Those engaged in these industries are 
given as ah illusjtralion of how the poor live. 

' Jam Factories. — The jam trade is most in request. 
Here Jhc regular hands arc of quite a different typeTfrom 
the job workers, and it is in the latter class that we too 
often find the wife or the widow. 

(i) A widow, aged 42, earns an average of 5/- a week 
as a fruit picker : says the work is very irregular f pays 
no rent as she lives with her sister. Has three children, 
two boys of 10 and 8, in good health, and a girl of 4 who 
j^qltrnie She was in service before marriage and only 
worked ft. whpn her husband died ; sometimes goes out 
charing when w'ork is sla'^k ; has had 1/6 a week “ from 
the Lord Mayor’s fund for the unemployed,” and 2/6 on 
another occasion. ' ^ 

‘ (i) A wici’oV, aged 62, a fruit picker, earns 7/-* to 8/^ -a ' 
week, and finds the work “fairly regular”;" was in 
service before ma?rriage and began working at death of 
husband ; pays 1/6 for one roonf, described as “ very clean 
and comfortable, ”<r and has only one son who is married. 
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She gives details of her factory duties : — “ Oranges come 
in about Christinas, and marmalade making goes on till 
the end of March ; rhubarb starts in May, followed by 
gooseberri(;s and stone fruit. WlieA the stone fruit is 
finished there is a week or two ])ickling onions, but there 
is nothing from the beginning of October to Chfistmas.” 
In the ofi-time she too goes out charing. 

Note. — ^I'liis Voman, unlike the preceding one, has no 
dependants, so is probably more regular at* work and gets 
a better wage. 

, (3) A wife, aged 35, but looks worn and old, pre])ares 

^vegetables in a jam and pickle factory,# getting 8/- a 
week ; was a servant in a gentleman s family before 
marriage. Fays 3/- for a cellar dwelling with 3 rooms 
that are fairly clean and tidy. Has 3 children, one of 
whom earns money. Husband is a casual dock labourer 
who lias hurt his back working ; says ‘-^^t’s doubtful if he 
will get coirj-ensaik'ii as the dock doctor WonT agree 
with tlie Hosimal doctor as to the nature of tlu; injuiy.#' 
Ear* 4/6 a day “ when Ikj gets work.” He is an old 
army man, served 7 years with tJie colours, and 7 m the 
reserve, and has good discharge papers, but says ” it 
don’t help you to get a job afterwards.” A nice couple 
who Make the best of it, and are qu\fc above the average 
in re%[ement and inidlligence. 

(4) if wife, who is a season hand in a jam factory, and, 
when work is brisk, averages 8/- to 10/- a week ; ^as a 
servant before nVirriage ; is working to suppleipen^ her 
husband’s wages* of 15/- on dq^k labour ; pays 4/- rent 
and has a fairly comfortable little house ; 4h«re are four 
chiMrei! living who look ” grubby b»t healtjiy ” ; three 
ckildren cHcd quite young, due, the motitc^ Jears, t^r hey 
wcfrkinp right up to her time ; says her husband ” was a 
drjpking man, but about a year ag§ went into softie 
mission place out of cjjriosity and becstme completely 
changed.” Wife hopes if he gets mor§ money it will be 
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better spent than formerly and then she will not need to 
work out.” 

Sweet Factories give employment to several married 
women, but some lit ms will only take on ” old hands,” or 
when there is a great rush of work. 

(1) A wife, who does caramel wrapping and did the 
same before marriage, gets lo/- a week and is regularly 
employed. Husband is an engineer, bur as he is now 
out of work, she has returned to the factory ; she pays 
5/6 rent, has a comfortable home kept very clean, and is 
described as ” quite a superior little woman, evidently 
accustomed to. better things ” ; has four children alive ^ 
and has lost two infants. Her baby aged 4 months goes 
to a day nursery. ” Relations,” she says, ” have helped 
them or they could not have kept on as they have.” 

(2) A widow, aged 30, at caramel wi*apping, did the 
same before mafiiage and had to return to it before 
husband s 'death as he was paralysed for some years. Is 
enly working for one, two, or three days a week on piece 
work, but has to go each day to see if there is any*job ; 
made i/() last week, and 3/- the week before ; gels 5/- 
parish relief ; occupies one room at 2/6, moderately clean ; 
has four children, the eldest 8, ” all being fat and rosy- 
cheeked ” ; lost oncj child at eleven months and h«s had 
five miscarriages. Her baby of tej months goes,io the 
day nursery. 

wife, who does lancy packing at busy season and 
gets- 8/^ when at work; same trade before marriage. 
Husband is a crane-drivcjr for the Dock Board and gets 
25/- to 30f'-- /X week irregularly. She pays 2/6 rent’ for 
two rooms, ^hich are clean and tidy, but the fiifhiture is 
scanty. H^^dne little boy aged 4 who looks'well cared 
for and healthy. Lost one baby from bronchitfe', whose 
difttth the tnotheif- attributed to exposure at early ^.nd 
late hpurs,'whgi she had to takc.Lim to the day nursery. 

Rope Works. — H ere the women have nearly all worked 
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at the same pursuit before marriage, and continued it 
during Jheir njarried life. They are strong in build, 
rough in type, and inclined to disregard household 
cleanliness. The husbands, with onfe exception, are all 
labourers on low wages and many are unemployed. The 
children are not very carehilly looked after. The wages 
of these rope- workers average from 7/6 to 10/6 a week ; 
they entrust lliftir babies either to relations or neighbours. 
Most of them are forced to work in order.to provide for 
household expenses, but sometimes we meet an exception 
, to this rule. For example a young wife, recently married, 
, employed as a spinner and getting an avirage of 10/6 a 
week, said " her husband didn't want her to work, but 
she preferred to do so.” Here the man was a farm 
labourer at 24/- a week and there were no children ; they 
were paying 5/6 rent and living in a “ nicely furnished, 
sweet little house.” <»• 

In CoTTor: aNd other Warehouses and JJIores. — ( i) 
is a widow, aged 37, working in a cotton warehouse ; tl«j 
work is intermittent and she gets 9/- a week when on full 
time. When thtre is a fire in the warehouse her daity is 
t8 pick ovci the bales and separate the cotton into three 
lots : useless, fairly good, good. If not wanted she sews 
and <i»ashes at home ; pays 2/6 f^r two cellar rooms, 
pronqijneed ” fairly clban,” and has four children, one of 
them darning, ifll healthy. 

(2) A wife, employed in a marine store as a rag-porter 
at 9/- a week ; her husband is a casual labourej, out '*of 
work ; rent 2/- for a half cellaj: dwelling. Two children 
of 7 and 5 in a verminous condition ; hoi;se*in a filthy 
state'; dhf children, she says, ” manage for yiemsclves.” 

• (3) A \^ldow, aged 29, a sack-mender ffAjWarehgwse^ 
mSkes ^ew sacks out of good parts of old ones and gets 
to 9/- a week ; “has woi-ked all fccr married lifc*as 
her husband was drunken and cruel and fpr some time in 
prison ” ; pays 2/6 for 3 rooms that .are tidy ; has two 
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children living and has lost two from neglecting to knock 
off work : is suffering now and should have an operation, 
but “ docs not sec her way to leave the children.” 

(4) A wife, also sack-mender, in a marine store : 
gets a regular wage of 8/- a week ; husband, a casual dock 
labourer often only gets 10/-. She says that a number of 
women, cliiefly married ones, are in this trade : occupies 
2 rooms, pretty clean ; rent 2/9 ; has ^ children all at 
school ; did not work when they were younger. 

(4) A wife, mending bags in a warehouse at 7/- to 8/- a 
week ; husband casual labourer, who ” earned 2/6 last 
week and 4/- / he week before ” ; is given to drink ; she^ 
is on j)icce work and gets 1/- for 100 bags ; has five 
children, tlie eldest 12 ; they ” have to look after them- 
selves ” ; she«pays 3/- for some cellar rooms that are light 
and moderately clean. 

(6) A widow, of <35, ” a very respectable, uncomplaining 
womanT who thinks herself " lucky to have got back at 
her old work ” ; makes 9/- a week by packing pa])er bags 
in a warehouse ; pays 2/6 for two rooms, neatly arniiiged 
and very clean ; has two children who go to school and 
arc looked after by their grandmother who lives in the 
house : the latter gets 2/6 a week from the Guardians and 
3/- comes from the ,same source for the children, r. 

(7) A deserted wife, aged 38, in a hair and feather 

works ; she teases hair for mattresses and earns fiom 6/- 
to^icy- a week ; pays 4/0 for five rooms which she shares 
with- a widow, who has a small shop irl the cellar ; has 
only one cliild alive, agecj ii, “ who looks after herself,” 
but lost fo^dr ^babies. ' 

(8) A wi^e in a ^Dox-making factory ; now ^gtits from 
"Jo 8/- .a'^^^eek, as prices have fallen ; iiusband ra 

labourer out of work ; has one child living anddias lost 
two; shares a hr use with her parents, who look after 
the child./ 

Hawkers. — Thi§ glimpse at the work of married women 
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in Liverpool concludes with the picture of two wives who 
are earning a pfecarious living as street hawkers. They 
both seem contented though their life must be terribly 
hard. The first, aged 26, was in a tattling stores bcTore 
marriage and took to hawking wlicn her husband was 
doing very little as a dock-labourer. She is clearly a 
woman of some resource as she has improvised the follow- 
ing trade systeih : she buys mugs and exchanges them in 
the Jewisli quarter of the towm for old clothes ; these she 
sells in “ Paddy’s market ” in the evenings. By this 
^ process she earns from ()d., to i/- a day, but says you 
jiave to be very sharp to get the better of 4 he Jews.” If 
her husband has no work in the morning, he comes home 
to look after the children, and the wife goes out, returning 
at noon to allow him to take his ncj;t chanfce of a job at 
the docks. The rent paid is 2/- for two rooms, described 
as clean, but with poor furniture. Th<?*children four 
in number. “ \ery healthy and clean.” ^ • * 

The second wife hawks fruit and did so before marriage* 
she only makes 3/- or 4/- a week and her husband ig also 
a casual dock lalTourer, whose wages are most uncertain : 
the rent is 2/9 for three ‘rooms, which are moderately 
clean ; she has three children attended to by a relation, 
in the-^iothcr’s absence ; and she is described as a ” jolly 
faced, Jtiealthy-looking Voman of the gipsy type.” She 
works, from hei* own account,^” partly to add to her 
husband’s earnings, partly because she likes the out^fioor 
life.” 

Economic, Social and Hygienic Asp^ct.^ 

Iiwlihcf foregoing cases that have been set fofth in some 
Jdetail, whaft are the salient points that arftSt|Our a1/en-» 
tioif ? We can say with confidence that no question of 
unfair rivalry enters here. The best\paid are takiifg 
normal wages. In the j^ factories they are on ” job ” 
work, the lowest branch of the tradr^ and are further 
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handicapped from having no previous experience and no' 
connection with any firm who would employ them under 
better conditions. In the sweet factories and rope works 
they are in a rather ^better position as regards remunera- 
tion ; but, like the jam workers, arc mated with hus- 
bands who are on casual labour and do little or nothing 
towards household expenses. There is in these indus- 
tries some trace of mortality amongst tli'e children, by 
reason of the mother working too n(‘ar her time. The 
worst paid women, employ(‘d in various warehouses and 
stores, are the victims of necessity, working mostly for 
sheer existence". A first glance excites wonder how they , 
support life at all, but we find them not only living but 
displaying a patient endurance of the ups and downs of 
fortune that is tnih^ marvellous. And how they must 
pinch themselves for the sake of their little ones, for we 
often ^ote the cbmment “ children in good health,” 
” house clean and comfortable,” or ” children grubby but 
healthy.” True it is that sometimes they have to 
manage for themselves,” and then we may be oureHhat 
we have stnick the bed-rock of destitufion and despair. 
But despair is not a characteristic feature. More often the 
mother bears a brave front before her troubles, and tries 
to bear up under hor evil star. She finds a neig?*bour, 
or better still a relative, who will’ look after her family. 
Amongst this class of labour the home is entirely depen- 
dent on a good house-wife, who will make the best of 
everyth’ ng., Nor can there be any doubt that in many 
cases aCllowances must be received from relations, friends, 
or charitable, societies. 
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Annie Abram. 

The Council’s investigator had great difificTilty in finding 
married women wage-earners in Newcastle, as the regular 
» uat-''^wker is the exception. In the chemical works on 
•Tyneside young girls are largely employed to “ pack,” 
and in the “ ropery ” works marriage is a disqualifica- 
tion. Almost all the married women who work in 
factories have followed a trade beforft marriage, and have 
been forced to return to it on account oi the death or un- 
employment of their husbands. The meg sc im to 
resent th^ir wives wo^-king, and to feel ^he position un- 
dignified and out of order, and the women consider ft 
a hardship whiclj must be borne in silence. They ]irefer 
tq keep their work as secret as possible, and often live in 
out-of-the-way bye-streets, or in rooms up dark passages. 
So effectually do they hide themselves that the general 
idea amongst men trade-unionists that there are no 
marriei^ women , wage-earners except charwomen. Our 
investigator gives details concerning twelve women 
workers whom she visited in January, 1910 ; of fhese 
three are in the rabbit down, two in the ^uafto, "five 
in the sail and canvas, and t\^o in the pottery *works. 
The ^lihit down works employ five hundred women, 
•of whom hjlf are married or widowed, the*jjjd:tery abput 
*the,same number, a third of them being wives br widd^ f 
twenty-eight to thirty women are engaged in the sail aijd 
canvas industry, and they are all marriei ; but only twelve 
Women altogether in the^uano works. The total num- 
ber of women in these four trades is ^erefore about one^ 
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thousand and forty, and about four hundred and forty of 
them, that is a little more than forty-t\\^) per qent., are 
married or widowed. None of them enter into competition 
with men, as when toth men and women are employed, 
they do different work. None of the women have any 
organization. One of tlumi is Scotch, but the rest are 
English, and they are all town-bred. 

Rabbit Down Wokks.- No machinery is used in the 
rabbit down iftdnslry, and the cleaning and dressing of 
the skins is very dirty work. It is carried on by women 
of a very poor class, and those who have worked at it 
when they weri single are always taken back after marriager 
if there be enough for them to do ; apparently only the 
women who have been inured to it in their girlhood think 
it all right. 'About- half a dozen men are engaged as 
packers and carriers, but there are no others in the 
factory 

The first won? an visited had been in the works as a 
^irl, but had left them to become a domestic servant, 
and bad stayed in service until she was married.**’ She 
returned to them soon after, her marriage because her 
husband was so often out of work, and she went regularly. 
She was thirty-six, and had had six children, but only two 
— a girl of seventeen and a boy of three — were* alive ; 
three died in infancy, and one, a year and a half old, had 
recently succumbed to bronchitis. Her husband was a 
joinei’ by trade, but he had been out ^of work for four 
years, and *the daughter, who is also in the rabbit down 
works, ‘lived with a relative, so the fajpiily apparently sub- 
sisted, it can hardly be called living, on the mother's 
earnings. ^^^wa5 an “ opener," and did sixty sk&te for, 
^d.,*she colfa manage them in an hour and a lialf if tffiy* 
\^ere in good condition, but much time was wasted if ttey 
happened to be jfoor. Af the best she could make a 
week, but hep average was 6/6-. The hours were jfrom 
seven in the mornhig to six at night, but married jvomen 
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could come aftd go as they pleased, as there was not much 
to be do|ie. She worked as near as possible to her confine- 
ments ; the master would not have|allowed it if he had 
known, but “ as they sat at work it was not noticed.” 
Her fellow-workers made collections for her ; last time 
they gave her 7/6, and a lady sent her 2/6, and she 
paid the womaji who attended her by instalments. Her 
husband looked after the boy while she was out, and she 
used to pay 46.. a day to a cyclic, for the baby when it was 
alive. She liad the use of a wash-house, and a light airy 
* 1 )om. which opened on to a wide street in a fairly sanitary 
•position. She did the housework in thc*evenings, and 
the room, though untidy, was clean. The rent was 2/3 
a week, and she then owed g/-, as she was obliged to stay 
away from work when the baby w^as ill, l)ut she must 
have paid it fairly regularly up till the^, as she had been 
in the same house nine years. She kept hjj: be ^ very 
clean, an 1 his v'J< lies 'vere well patched, Imt it was not sur- 
prising to hear that at the time of the visit she had no 
fire, Snd only a few slices of bread and a little tea.* She 
said “ they never got why,t they ought to have to eat,” 
and she did not know what would become of them “ if 
married women were not allowed to work ; at any rate, 
it kepTa roof and a crust for them.”* 

TheHsecond woman was better off, as her husband was a 
labourer in a ship-yard, "with wagts of £1 a week, but he 
was often out of .work. She was a “ puller,” and lUid to 
pull all the grey and white hairs out of the. skims ;* the 
women were paid, is. for jfhlling five dozeR, and 
a (Sever worker could do them in four* hours. She 
*eam^ 6/-«a week, but she could earn ios.^she worked 
•aH^day, and all the skins were good. She ^Vas twdnty- 
six yea^ of age, and had one child a year and a half oj^. 
Sheiilost one of pneumonia whbn it wa^ a year and eight 
months ; she was not woflving then. Her htisband minded 
the baj)y in her absence, and her mot^i 5 r lived in the room 
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next to theirs ; she only went to the factory when her 
husband was out of work. She paid ^/- a week for 
one room ; there wj^s very little furniture in it, but both 
it and the child were fairly clean and tidy. 

The third woman had only worked during the last 
twelve months since her marriage. She pn^parcd rabbit 
skins, and made down beds, etc. from 7^a.m. to 6 p.m., 
with an hour and a half off for meals, and received 9/- a 
week, and 2d! an hour for overtime. She was twenty- 
nine, and had had six children, and five of tlicm, aged 
respectively ten, seven, six, four and two and a half years, 
were alive. Sue paid a girl to mind tliem when she was» 
at work. She had two rooms at a rent of 3/3 ; they were 
warm and comfortable, and fairly clean. The children 
were untidy, 'but clean and well-clad. She was a delicate 
woman, and con^iplained that the hairs got on her chest 
and afcade^her ilt but her husband was in work again, 
and she meant to come home as soon as she could. 

Guano Wokks. — The two women who go to the guano 
works both thought their trade healthy ; about a Tlozen 
women were kept to sew up tluvguano in bags, and the rest 
of the workers were men. It is a seasonal trade, and tlie 
busy time is from February to April, when thv.y prepare 
it for home use ; later in the year they pack it for^ixport. 

One of the women could only be employed at the busy 
season, though she would willingly have gone more fre- 
quently, as her husband was often out of work. She 
earned«eight to nine shillings a week. She was fifty-four, 
and att her children weriJ' grown up, pxcept two who were 
at school.* She had two rooms in a house in a nice stVeet, 
but the inv^^gator was not asked into them, and wS:s not, 
*abl6 to di^over any further details. ' 

^The other woman, a widow of sixty-six, refumeA to 
work wl^n her Ifcsband died twenty-nine years ago,«rand 
had been in the same place thiKy-seven years altogether. 
She^ stayed indoots and mended bags. Her houfs were 
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from six in tlie morning to six at night, and her wages were 
nine shillings a week, but they used to be ten. She had 
brought up a family of five, and thcij lived with a married 
daughter in two rooms, which cost 3/3 a week. She was 
rather deaf and rheumatic, but maintained herself, and 
paid sixpence a week insurance. 

Sail and Canvas Works.— The sail cloth industry 
seemed to be dying, perhaj)S because the number of sailing 
boats on the Tyne had so greatly diminished : the mill 
only employed old hands, and they were chiefly occupied 
in making coarse, heavy covers lor waggons, and a kind of 
coarse harding or fine sacking, which is fery strong and 
hard wearing. The looms looked very big and clumsy, and 
reaching oycv them must be extremely tiring. Of the 
five workers visited by our inves^gator Mie first three 
were weav(;rs, and the other two winders ; four out of the 
five said that wages had gone down b^ause the njaterial 
they used was bad, and it made the \^ork slow. A few 
men were needed for the machinery, but none of them w(?rc 
weafers or winders. ^ 

No. I was a widow a^ed fifty-two, who was a half- 
timer in a Lancashire mill wdien she wais eleven ; she did 
not work during her twelve years of married life, but was 
forced^to go back to it after her husband died, to support 
her si children. A*fcw years ago she earned sixteen 
shillings a w^et, but iww she^ cannot make more than 
five or six. One of her sons, a boy of sixteen, worked 
for the Gas Company, and she hoped he would eventually 
earn 18/- a week, but another, who ought to have been 
a ^ood help,” enlisted. A married dau|^rthr lived in 
the^ame Jiouse as herself, and she htfd a boy of eleven at 
school ; lie had dinner there when she w^ ^t the wbrhe. 
Slle hati one room, for which she paid 2/3 ; it was poorly 
fuunished but clean. She said that shtifelt the bad effects 
of fluff on her chest, bu# she had never been off through 
sickness, she “ couldn’t afford to btay off ” ; she would 
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gladly stay at home, as she felt worn out, b'ut she saw no 
prospect of doing so, for if she had been • unable^ to earn 
she would have had to go to the workhouse. 

No. 2 was a Scotchwoman, aged forty-eight ; she had 
worked intermittently for twenty-eight years, but the 
investigator was not quite sure whether she was a weaver 
before slic married. Her husband who has only one arm, 
was employed in the same works as hcrsel/ as an inspector 
of cloth, but his wages, though regular, were low and she 
was obliged to supplement them by her earnings, which 
amounted at present to 5/- a week. A married son helped 
her a little, anVl a daughter of sixteen went to a biscuit# 
factory two or three days a week and brought home 2/3. 
She also had a boy of ten and a half, and a girl of eight, 
and had lost 'four, tM^o of whom were stillborn, but she 
was not working at the time of their births. Her rent was 
4/3) she had two poorly furnished rooms, and a small 
yard. They wene untidy but clean, and her children 
Wore clean and well dressed. 

No^ 3 was in a better position than any of the 8ther 
women whose circumstances Ijave come to our know- 
ledge ; her husband was seldom out of work, and his 
wages would be enough to keep the family if it were not 
for a cripple son, who Aias undergone twenty-one operations 
and is still undergoing them. She worked to obtain aid 
for him. She was one of the best weavers at the works, 
and ceuld make £1 a week twenty years ago, but now was 
glad bf tpn of twelve shillings, and usually earned less than 
that. Besides the invahd son, she had a daughter of 
sixteen whd did the housework, a boy of eight or nin6 at 
school, and ^nothei* son who had married and gone a%t^ay. , 
The' investigator thought she said that four had died : 
both she and No. 2 declared that they never worked wlJen 
their children we/e coming, or when they were^ small. . 
She added that going to the W^orks did not affect, hftr 
health ; inspectors were often there, and saw that ;thingS 
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were all right. Her rooms were very clean, and nicely 
furnishe^. • 

Nos. 4 and 5, the two winders, liveji in dirty, miserable- 
looking slum chwelliiigs, and both seemed rather hopeless. 
No. 4 earned 5/9 a week, and her two daughters, aged 
sixteen and a half, and fifteen, 3/6 and 2/6 respectively 
at the pottery works. Her son was a sweeper for the 
Corporation bill: she did not say what his wages were ; 
her husband lost an arm fifteen years ag«, and had not 
worked since then. She had a girl between ten and eleven 
c.t school. No. 5 was a younger woman, and had only 
•one child, of a year and a half old ; hci* husband took 
care of it wlicm she was away, and she stayed at home 
when he had work. She was paid five to six shillings a week. 

The Pottery. — The work in the pottery*is very tiring, 
as it entails constant running about, standing, fetching, 
and carrying, but it is not otherwise unhealthy^ The 
employe^ spol:e yti'i' highly of the marjfied ^omen, and 
said they were more reliable than any other workert ; 
the Aen in the trade drank a good deal, and lost much 
time, but married women were always there when they 
were wanted. 

The two women whom our investigator saw received 
8/- a %cek time w'^ges, for ten and a half hours' work. 
A was^a widow of thirty-three, with four children depen- 
dent upon her. In addition to Ijer wages she had 7/6 poor 
relief. She paid 1/6 to have the baby minded^ when 
she was out, and the other children had thei^ dinners 
at school. Her rent was 2/9, ^and her two rooms were 
scrupulously clean. B had a husband, butjn? was in the 
, Infiraary# undergoing an operation, ^nd a «bad leg had 
p!evente(f!him from working for some timeV f he was^coa- 
sumedlvith anxiety about him, and most distressed at 
bekg obliged to take poor relief, but |he had three cRil- 
dren, the eldest twelv#, and the youngest only eight 
months. Her money amounted altogether to 13/- a 
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week, and she paid a rent of 3/-, and 1/6 for the care of 
the children. Her room was very poorl}’ furnished, the 
floor uneven, and tip fireplace broken, and she said that 
there was “ no convenience ” in the house ; but the beds 
were neat and clean, and the children looked well cared 
for and clean. 

It is clear tliat these women are waf^e-earners from 
necessity and not from choice ; their work is unattractive 
or tiring, and not one of them seems to take the slightest 
pleasure in it. Their wagi^s are extremely small, less 
than 7/- a week on an average. Their standard of com- t 
fort is, with owo exceptions at the most, low ; thein 
rooms are few and poorly furnished, but it is satisfactory 
to notice that only in two instances w(u*e tliey pronounced 
dirty. The invcstigq,lor saw six families of children ; four 
of them were clean, and the other two fairly clean, and 
she does not sug^st that any of them were insufliciently 
clothcS. Mothers going out to work always manage to 
arrange that some one shall look after the little children. 
Nevertheless, the death-rate, and especially the ftifant 
mortality, is high ; in one family four oiit of six died, in 
two others four out of seven, but the investigator was not 
quite sure of the figurcis in one of these instances. Two 
others liad lost one phild out of two, and one out* of six 
respectively, bringing the total niimber of deaths up to 
fourteen, but the remaining seven had lost none at all. 
We c^not give the exact number of children born to the 
twelve rpothers, because one of them only said that all but 
two weve grown up, but without counting hers there were , 
fifty-one, aMcJ.it is not likely that she had more than' six 
or seven, so jiiat we^may fairly reckon that fourteen fhit of ^ 
kss ‘than si:jfyf that is more than twenty-threb per cent. < 
died. Unfortunately we have very little information*' as 
to^the causes of tfieir deaths, and therefore cannot Jtell 
whether they w^re, or were not,iiue to the hard lives led 
by the mothers. 
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In addilion*to these more or less regular workers, there 
are many married women who increase the family income 
by going out washing or charing, one or two days a week. 
Charwomen ejirn 2/- or 2/6 a da?^, and arc provided 
with food. 

Rag-gatherers are amongst the lowest class of women 
workers, and have no settled conditions of life. Some 
of them travel Iniles, just as rag-men do, and carry their 
sacks to the warehouse. The remuneratien they receive 
depends u])on the (piality and quantity of the rags. 

None of the women visited by our investigator had any 
^suggestions for improving their position beyond employ- 
ment for their men-folk. Physical exhaustion and a 
hopeless outlook seemed to her their outstanding features, 
but they dreaded any interference ^hich might prevent 
them from (.ontinuing their work, bad as it might be, and 
the M^omen wlio had not worked out before marriage, and 
whose home., vvere in a state of destitution, tjnvicf those 
who couM earn a little. It is this wliich makes th%ir 
lot S!) pathetic ; they are undoubtedly wretched under 
the existing conditions, but to forbid them to* work 
might only make them strll more wretched. 



LEEK AND MACCLESFIELD. 

Margery Lane. , 

The married women workers of Leek and Macclesfield 
are, as a rule, engaged in various branches of the silk 
trade. I'he exceptions are very few. A careful examina- 
tion of the reports gives rise to certain conclusions witb 
which it may be well to begin. The facts revealed are 
not very startling or very new ; but they are interesting 
as confirming'^what perhaps most people already believe. 

The average wage of a man in full employment is £i, 
certainly no moit?. A mill-owner in Macclesfield has 
lately roused the ire of the town by declaring that a 
working-man can bring up a family comfortably on 15/- 
a week. Perhaps he has forgotten the rise in the ebst ol 
living, or only made allowance for a very small family. 
The general consensus of opinion among the subjects of 
this enquiry, who are surely the best qualified to judge, 
is, that when there are only one or two childrcn'fin the 
family it is possible by the strictest economy keep 
house on £1 or 18/- a week, but that nothing is left over. 
If the husband’s wages fall beneath this sum, as they 
often' do or, if the number of children increase without a 
corresponding rise in the^income, the mothers go out to 
work. Wh'cr one adds the cases where there are other 
dependents,, or whei\j the husband is dead, ill, out of ^ork, 
in ifregular^^Si ^insufficient employment, or morally uft- 
satisfactory, it is clear that most married women \Ao 
w 5 rk do so throu^ necessity. When both husband and 
\vife work the average family inoome is 28/- a week. 

Of the few out of the 82 cases investigated who ^re not^ 
' 204 
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so hardly pressed about a dozen want “ a little extra.” 
They desire to»lay by a little for a rainy day, or more 
often for an occasional holiday, or for little comforts 
which in these days can scarcely be Regarded as luxuries. 

A still smaller number confess to liking the work, and 
only three or four of these believe they could manage 
without their earnings. On the other hand, very few 
actually dislike* the work. The great majority of them 
have worked at the saint' trade bt'fore marsiage ; some of 
them have never left it, and all, if compelled, seem to 
lake to it again with very little friction. It must be 
lidded in refutation of natural fears that tk)sc who enjoy 
factory woik invariably have well-kept homes, and clean 
and healthy ^ildren also, where there are any. 

It follows as a corollary from wh^t hasjieen said that 
the standard of living sinks as the number of dependents 
increases. Those are best off who have tfo young children, 
or only one or two , or where there are^sevefal adults in 
a family. The largest families have often the smalleit 
incorfles. A man and wife with a numerous flock of 
young children rfiust expect to see plenty of trouble Before 
their good lime comes, *Undor modern industrial con- 
ditions the blessings of a quiverful of sons and daughters 
sometimes seem rather dubious. ^ 

Childless folk are gcherally very proud of their homes. 
In two or three cases the wives work because they are 
lonely. A piano is the sign 0 / luxury. Comfort js far 
more often to be met with than good taste. ^ , • 

Although the men comparatwely seldom earn •enough 
to keep a wife and family, they are still th^ihainstay of 
the home.. So long as they earn a regular \gage, even if 
iisis less than a sovereign, the home is faitiy.^prosperbus* 
It Is wHten this becomes irregular or fails for any reason 
thai the real4rouble comes. Unemploi^^ment or irreguBir 
employment is bad in ewry way. Esj^cially at the first 
the house-wife finds it difficult to adjust herself to a lower 
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standard of living. If the evil continues long it seems to 
result frequently in physical or moral deteriora|ion. 

It is quite impossible, however, to explain all discre- 
pancies by a reference to wages. The welfare of the 
family, it is clear, depends ultimately more on the moral 
qualities and good management of the parents than on 
wages alone. Take, for instance, two families among 
the silk winders of Macclesfield. In one' case the people 
are superior aiad the wife very intelligent ; and though 
the father is ill and out of work, and the family income, 
with relief money, only amounts to 24/- a week for nine 
persons, yet the home is nice and the children, all ot 
whom are living, arc clean and healthy. In the other 
the parents have been hawkers, though they are now 
trying more Sbttled /occupations ; the home is poor and 
dirty, five out of the eight children are dead, and the 
eldest, aged fourteen, is in Standard I : it is the worst 
case investigated. These are not isolated instances. 
Without insisting on its universal applicability, one may 
hazard the remark that the worst cases, that is, wheie the 
homes are not only poor but dirty, are associated with a 
general fecklessness ; while intelligent and efficient workers 
generally have good homes, whatever their incumbrances. 

Many of the women have worked all their live^r The 
evidence does not prove this in itself to have very 
decided effects on them or their children. On the whole 
the w/>men suffer most. If the family income has been 
low, and, th,e number of children large, they generally 
show the result of the strain. But if they have been able 
to take thin^js easily, they, their children and their 
homes are sometimes as prosperous as any. Tha compara- 
tive ‘■^mmuni4:y^6f the children may be due in part to the 
noble services of the grandmothers of Leek and Maccles- 
field. In nearly ^Jialf the cases where the arrangements 
for the care of ih€ children are hnown, the grandmother 
is in charge of them, and does her work well 
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The children suffer far more from dirt than from poverty 
alone, or from llie absence of the mother during the day. 
In dirty Hornes the mortality amon^the children is fre- 
quently high, H^hercas in clean though poor homes they 
flourish. A high rate of mortality in families seems also 
often due to constitutional weakness. 

The impression left by a perusal of the reports is one 
of strong admiAtion. The uninitiated can only marvel 
how the women contrive to keep their children and houses 
so well on so small an income and with so little time left 
from outside work. If these are fair specimens of the 
type produced by factory life, it must be aciursery of the 
domestic virtues. Only eight or nine homes were not 
clean. This Sesirable state of things doubtless arises 
partly from the fact that Maccles^dd ha^ only 34,000 
inhabitants, and Leek 16,000, and that therefore the 
advantages of town and country life are ffi a great measure 
combined The rrion also deserve praise. • There are 
very few (‘ases of really bad husbands, about half af 
these •being due to drink. Drunkenness seems to be 
rare, and fortunately, jud|ing from the condition o^ the 
homes of the transgressors. Only one woman is quoted 
as drinking ; it is no wonder that she does, but the children 
have smffercd. When the husband, is out of work he 
often iakes the mother’s place, and very efficiently. 
There *arc few dependents save the children : the ex- 
ceptions in most cases are the mothers of husbaiid or 
wife. 


In ain)Tjt four cases the women are fiative^of the town 
iff which they work. Of the four exceptiAi^ three ohmo 
freSn Manchester, and the other from Staffordshire, this 
lastghaving been a servant all her life. % • 

All but three women «in Leek, and •three or four in 
Macclesfield, worked in the silk trade b':^ore their marriage. 
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and in the great majority of cases in the same or practic- 
ally the same department. This of gourse is only 
natural, as it is the work for which they are best qualified. 
Nearly all the childicn go into the mills W/Jien they begin 
to work, and the majority of the husbands are also en- 
gaged there ; so that it is quite a family and hereditary 
occupation. Some of those who were not in the mills 
were in domestic service. The great e'ot diversity of 
occupation is to be found among tlie eight cases labelled 
as “ Miscellaneous : Macclesfield.” Washing, shirt-mak- 
ing and charing seem to be the most popular callings 
with the few iwho are not employed in the silk trade.^ 
Washing is, however, harder work than that in the 
factories. 

The home-v.orkcrj^v are comparatively few in number. 
They are paid at the same rate as those in the factories, 
but the work is difiicult to get, and very irregular. Other- 
wise not a Tew mothers would prefer to stay at home 
when their children are quite young. Indeed the charges 
for children j)ut out to nurse are so high, 3/- to *^4/- a 
week as an average, that in a few cases where the babies 
followed each other closely the mothers have been 
obliged to stay at home, and take to poorly-paid home- 
work, charing, etc. .The objection of low pay dees not 
apply to the weavers and warpers, who earn the ,higl^^st 
wages of any ; but the old-fashioned hand-loom in the 
garret is fast being displaced by the power-loom at tjie 
mill.* 

The rate of wages varies enormously, but in Leek it 
seems to strjke an average of about 13/- a week. - In 
Macclesfield»fhere t even less uniformity. T\e weavers 
smd" warpers ‘(aljoy an average of 14/-, or thereabouts, 
but two or three experienced workers said they could 
ea'tn £1 or more in good times. This is higher than any- 
thing mfentioned at Leek. On thf. other hand the winders* 
nveraere is about 10/6, and in the various ” trades the 
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general level oi pay does not rise far above 12/- a week. 
Those in servide etc. generally take about 4/- a week, 
but they often have extras in the i^aape of meals and 
dothes. The rj[acclesfield women need an opportunity 
3f making money, as there is little scope for tlic men. 

The majority of the husbands arc attached to the 
Factories in some capacity ; but not a large majority. 
They seldom def the same kind of work as the women, 
but are often dyers, mechanics, lodge-kcopers, etc. It 
:annot be said that their wages are high, but they are 
[]ighcr than tlie women’s ; and in one case w'here this was 
ilirewdly suspected not to be so, both limsband and 
wife indignantly refused to give any details whatsoever. 
In fact the mformation about the husbands is very 
incomplete. It appears however, tkat wctfFk at the mill 
is fairly regular, save for such general disasters as the 
shutting-down of a factory, and therefore preferable to 
such occupations as those of labourers,^ whJse work is 
very irregular and ill-paid, and even to those of paintem 
or bo0t-mendcrs. On the other hand regular and^ not 
highly skilled lab*our outside the mill is often better paid 
than that inside. 

Women’s wages are lower than men’s, but more 
regulars* All the women seem to b(; able to get work, 
provide they do not Insist on working at home. But 
many dl the men are unemployed^ particularly at Maccles- 
field, and this through no fault of their own. It is tficre- 
fore more necessary than ever that the wornen# should 
help. Their work is regular, so# that they arc bciund to 
foiled it all the year round in order to keep^t? 

^ In Le 5 kj, so far as can be judged frfm the# incomplete 
pda^ta, men ^arn on an average from 20/- td 2g/- a wdfek,# 
ancf perHaps more in factories. The worst-off, however, 
are the least communicative. •The mtm of Macclesfield 
find few openings. “ Tliere's nothing nn. this town for 
men,** said one woman, and another gave as a reason for 
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working “ Husbands don’t get so much here, you see.” 
The average wage seems to be from i> 3 /- to £i. But 
there is great vari^.tion, and several are out oi work, or 
in irregular employment. One veiy deyoent man, with 
three children, earns 6/- a week through slack time. 
It is no wonder that the home is now dirty, though 
in better days, when the mother was at home, it was 
well-kept. Among the same class of ^vwkers, the silk 
winders, the ^highest family income, 41/-, is enjoyed by 
two families, the husbands earning 30/- apiece. In 
other respects they differ. The one consists of a childless 
couple ; the mother of parents and five children ; tlip 
mother has worked all her life, and likes it, the grand- 
mother has taken care of the children, and the home is 
extremely cOiinfortcdrle. 

This instance supported by other evidence seems to 
prove that, und&’r favourable circumstances, it is possible 
for a woiiian to continue working at the mill after 
wiarriage without any very visible harm to herself 
or her family. Not improbably the work is less^trying 
than the care of several young children. Indeed some 
of the women who state that diey like the life are delicate. 
But it must be added that favourable conditions are 
rare. A woman n^^eds to be healthy in mind arjd body, 
to be sure of sufficient support froi'n her husband to enable 
her to take a proper rest at confinements, and to be cer- 
tain 1 that the children will be properly looked aftei in 
her^absence. When these conditions arc absent the mother 
or chikiren, or both, areHikely to suffer. Among the silk 
winders di ^Macclesfield, for example, four families 'have 
lost childrcm, abc/at half the number born to,thl*m ; and 
►in « very c^sdHhe mother worked all through her maraeci 
life, the homes arc poor and sometimes dirty and”the 
fiusbands have been unfortunate. Three other fai?ulies 
have a numorous offspring, but have lost none. Of 
these one is the exceptional qase quoted above, 
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where the hlTsband earned 30/- a week, and the wife 
liked going oiA to work. The others had seen better 
days, anS the mothers were at hom^ when the children 
were little. i 

Many mothers slay at home till the young ones are 
past infancy. Those who do not, generally stay at home 
two or thffie months at confinements ; unless detained 
longer by their otvn or the baby’s delicacy. Unfortunately 
where the mother is the mainstay of t 4 ie family or 
where there are many mouths to feed slie is obliged to 
wi-.rk very near the time. In the end this generally has 
^ bad clfect, though the results are not so» noticeable as 
one might exj)cct. Nine women of those engaged in 
the silk trade at Leek are mentioned as having worked 
up to the last : most of them have^largc^amilies ; five 
have lost a child ; three look delicate and seem to have 
had a hard life. A Macclesfield silk^ reeler ha^ six' 
children in der eleven, including twins five months; 
she has worked all her life, the family income is 28/6? 
and tlley had a liard winter ; she and the babies a|jp in 
bad health 

A weaver in the same town who has been the main- 
stay of her household all her life lost all her five children 
when uftdcr one year ; she is a very* intelligent woman 
and to^ every oVer the choice of foster-mothers. 
Of two women in the sinallware ^rade at Leek, who have 
woKked all their lives, one, a rather dense woman,#who 
nursed none of her children, has lost four oyt oi nihe ; 
and the other four ^ut of seveiJ? apparently fronf some 
tubercular complaint ; both homes arc poor ^*{1 untidy, 
pne cannoUhelp suspecting that constifhtiona^ weakness, 
or* ignorance, have a good deal to dJ ^iih these* 
misfortunes. 

When the husband is badr the wife and children 
invariably suffer a great cleal. • • 

The mothers do their best to nurse their own children. 
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and perhaps that is one reason why, on the whole, the 
children are very healthy. ^ 

After the examples given above it is cheering to look 
at a brighter side of the picture. A coKple in Maccles- 
field have eight children, all living, four being in Canada ; 
the family income never exceeded 25/- a week and 
though the mother never went out to work she turned 
her hand to anything she could at honic. A weaver in 
the same town who has been in the mill all hei life has 
brought up eleven out of thirteen children ; eight of 
them are boys, and have all been apprenticed. Both 
homes are vM*y good. It is evident that if the parents 
of large families can stand the strain they reap their 
advantage in later years. For instance, one family, 
where six odV-of thw seven children are adults, enjoys a 
minimum income of a week, though the father has been 
ill ^pr several years. 

Widows inanage better than might be expected. Prob- 
ably they have help from relatives and neighbours ; 
and, besides the chief bread-winner is also thff most 
expensive person to keep. 

Factory-life appears to be healthy. Some of the 
women complain of the standing ; but most of them soon 
become used to it- The “ gassers,” of whom there are 
few, suffer the most, on account of the heat y. though 
the firms do their best to cool the rooms. One young 
mother with two children, one a baby a few weeks old, 
deckres she will be obliged to give up that work as it is 
bad fdr the infant. 

One oi ,the worst and most constant results 6f an 
inadequate^ family income is that the elder children arq 
' piit to work^^as soon as possible. They begin as “ half^ 
Jimers ” at the age of twelve, whether they are physically 
fit or not, to tip detriment of their health and educa- 
tion. 

Only one or two of the husbands object to their wives 
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working; and* among these the most decided opinions 
ire attributed ik) one long dead. This in itself seems to 
prove that married women’s work ^s necessary under 
present conditic^ns, and that it is possible to carry it out 
kvithout causing much domestic unrest. 
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Celia Reiss. 

The wages of mamed women and widows could not 
well be lower than they are at Reading. 

As is iisiuilly the case the reasons why married womcm 
become wage earners arc such as tlie following : — “ To 
supplement husband's wages” — “ J 3 ecause of husband's 
ill-health ” — support self and children since deserted 
by husband.” 

In Reading Biscuit Making employs a fair proportion 
of women. 

, There is the case of the woman, aged 28, who returned 
to it two months ago, when her husband (bricklayer’s 
labourer at 5^d. an hour) was put of work. 

Her job is to feed the ovens, but she says she cannot 
stand it much longer; indeed her husband is just begin- 
ning work again, and if her mother-in-law can g(A’ a' job 
of charing she hopes to be able to Ibave it;, off. Meentime 
her one and only child (a year old baby) is in the charge 
of heii, mother-in-law, and besides these two she has to 
help 'ouf^ort her brother-in-law and sister-in-law, neither 
of whom is yet old enough to add to, the family income, 
She earns 8*/^ week for 54 J hours' work (excluding nieal 
times). I * 

t Ahother ^yodian says her pay varies from to 10^ 
a week. Full time is from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. but slie mail- 
ages to look after her own toee children (var)dng in ages 
from 5 to 9), as they are all at school, and she can go home 
to mid-day dinner. •• She began the work two years ago, 
214 
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vhen her husband (a cook ; away from home) was unem- 
ployed, and shdhas kept it on, as he only earns (or lets 
ler have^ 15/- a week. We have a^casc of one woman 
ind her daughj:er earning 8/- and 5/- respectively to 
mpport themselves and the rest of the family, two 
diildrcn and the woman’s husband. The husband had 
in accident and cannot get ‘work, though he hopes somc- 
:ime to do light^jobs. 

One woman, aged 30, has an invalid husband who only 
iarns 8/- or 10/-, as a golf caddy, and has to take her share 
n supporting the three children, the eldest of whom is 10. 
phe has even had to return to the factory a fortnight 
iftcr the birth^of a child. She earns from 7/- to 9/- a 
iveck. A neignbour takes care of her children, and her 
tiome is clean, though scantily fur^ished^ior she “ had 
to sell up everything to prevent her father going into the 
Union.” * 

Paper 'Bag kAKT:>r, seems to be a little mofl^ profifable, 
Dnc woman managing to earn to 15/- a week, at aji 
average of 3jd. or 3|d. an hour. She only needs to do 
the work when tier husband, a plasterer, is out of ^ork. 
^'Rag Sorting is a very *dusty job, but one woman has 
survived 33 ycats of it ! She works seven hours* daily, 
sarningil roughly, 10/- a week, to sujpport herself and her 
incap^tated hi^sband, with the help of her five grown 
chiMren. • 

Another woman (working from eight to six) ^earns 
10/- a week at *a Sauce and Pickle factory^ as her 
husband ** only has a newspaper round,” "bringing in 
8/-*a week, and they have two children (a^as five and 
eight), t*o support. Her age is 28. • • 

• Workin|‘in the chemical part of a Fly-P^per FACTpRy^ 
W& unRealthy, so after her marriage one woman took on 
a different job in the same factory, only leaving it wh6n 
her only child (now a skkly girl of ii^ vas born. She 
was obliged to continue the work, as her husband is 
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frequently ill with abscesses and never earns more than 
i8/~ a week. i 

Charing is an occupation chiefly chosen by those who 
have had no “ trade ” before marriage or, who have been 
in service. 

One woman whose husband was a " bad lot ” had to 
support herself in this way, till now, at 71, the old age 
pension and help from married childreh relieve her of 
toil. 

Another charwoman is a widow who has to keep a home 
not only for herself, but for a grand-daughter, the child , 
of her own (^ead daughter, and a worse than useless 
father. This woman earns 6/- a week and adds to that 5/- 
from a sailor son. * 

One case havf. of a thrifty family accumulating 
enough to buy their own house, for which they have 
already bought tue land. The father earns iq/- at the 
bisciut fact6ry, the wife 6/6 to 7/- for “ daily work ” 
or taking in washing,” and the son 5/- or 6/~ as typist, 
while only one other child is dependent. * 

TWo shillings a day is the amount frequently earned 
for charing. In one case a widow docs cleaning in tHe 
summer and seed-sorting in the winter, hci average pay for 
the latter being 3d. an hour. Her only two living ohildren 
— five having died before they were nine years,.,,old — 
earn their own livelihood. 

Tailing in Washing seems a favourite job, though unre- 
munorat^vc, and again we have to quote the case of a 
wife nciv aged 51 desertjed — fourteen years ago, before 
her youngest child was born. Now four of her children 
are earning {Leir lin ing and only one is partly cjei^endent, 
|o t]ie meagrt 4/- which she earns for "'Svashing*'’ 
is supplemented by her children. But she has Rad 
tc^work too hard to be in#good health, having been*for 
years the sole sjip()ort of her children. She made use of 
her prenuptial trade of ** children’s nurse,” and went 
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out nursing '^nnder the hospital/’ as wen as aoing wash- 
ing and charirig. 

Tailoring seems also unremunerj^ive, for one woman 
says she gets oply 3/- a week for two to three hours work 
a day. It was her trade before marriage, and in those 
days she was paid at the rate of 4d. an hour. Now she is 
unable to fetch the work on account of four young children. 
She and her Ifusband (a groom earning 21/- a week) 
managed to save up a little to meet the expense of her 
confinements, and enable her also to stop work for about 
sis: weeks. At present they pay a rent of 6/6 weekly 
»for six rooms. This seems about the usurj rate at Read- 
ing, for we have cases of 7/6 for seven rooms ; 4/- 
for four rooms ; 7/- for five rooms ; 4/- for three 
rooms, a washhouse and a garden >7/- fii^^six rooms. 

For Dressmaking another w^oman earns 8/- a week. 
That was her trade before marriage als®, but she did not 
take it up till lour years ago, when her^husBand’s health 
failed. Now he brings in 15/- a week, and two grown- 
up clTildren subscribe 14/- between them for the upkeep 
of the home. * * 

Some widows return to Service, as also do women who 
have scparalccT from their husbands. Indeed we have 
one ca^e of a woman (38 years old) wjio has to support her 
child^^ji in this^ way. * Her husband was a drunkard and 
treated her cruelly, and she was at length legally separ- 
ated from him. The court ordered him to pay but 
as he never docs so various help is given and kimd friends 
maintain two of thgir four children, while the mother pays 
10/- a week for the board and lodging of ^0 remaining 
two, a^ed six years and three years ffespectively. 

• There fs the case of a childless wonAn^who prSfeas 
bfing s*ervant to two ladies to taking in workmen lodgers. 
Foj this she earns 7/6, as wel>as coal and light and hofise* 
room for herself and Aer husband. * Another woman, 
whose husband earns 19/- to 20/- a week, goes out as 
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servant five mornings weekly, but only viien her two 
children are at school. She works in ordLv to keep the 
house comfortable ar^i not to take in lodgers. 

Then there is the woman who keeps the post office 
and the confectionery shop,” in which she is helped by 
her husband, who has recently lost his work at the biscuit 
factory. And again there is a strong-minded woman who 
cultivates an acre or so of ground to grow iegetaUes, Her 
not very capable husband works in the garden under 
her direction, and her one child has recently taken her 
place in going round with the cart “ vegetable selling.” 

The National' Federation of Women Workers has a , 
branch in Feadinp. thonf^h not a stronp^ one. 
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IsAnr.i. TIasnictt. 

Ser Prcjacc, p. vi. 

TiiE investigation into the work of married women 
<ind workers which has been carried out ii^ the Mile End 
and Anderstoj;! districts of Glasgow has revealed some very 
interesting facts. It may be wise at the outset to state 
that Mile End is at the east end of Q!asgoK^ and Anderston 
near the river, and they both contaiy many of those 
gaunt, dreary tenement buildings which are such a future 
of this Sc' ittish +cwn. The ** houses ” in these buildings 
consist of one or two rooms. In Mile End rent is higlftr 
for one room th^n in Anderston ; 2/3 or 2/6 has to bg paid 
in Mile End against 2/1 J i© Anderston, but for two rooms 
rents are lower in Mile End — ^3/5 against 3/7 and 4/- 
in the district by the river. In Mile End the men are 
mostly^artisans and labourers earning very low wages ; 
in An^«rston, tlv^re are more dock labourers and men who 
only do casual labour bi som^ other kinds ; but men’s 
wages are, when, they are working, higher than tlfose of 
the men living in Mile End. . • * • • 

The work of the .women conftsts in Mile End bf work 
in paper bag factories (parcelling, etc.), in clothing factories 
as shirt aijd trouser finishers ; in cotton milM as winders ; 
a^small^ number do charing. In Anderston. their worK 
consists of cloth-lapping, which work is also frequency ^ 
don* by men ; in working in*bolt andj rivet factories, in 
printing works, in rag scores and a fairly large number 
work ^t charing, office cleaning, etc.^ In the majority of 
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cases investigated dire necessity was the leason of the 
woman having to work — ^if married, to eke iout the scanty 
or irregular wages (ji the husband, or if widowed or 
deserted, to keep a home together and a, roof over the 
children’s heads. 

To take a few typical cases : — 

Mrs. C., Mile Eni lives with her husband, who only 
works very irregularly and at his highest only earns 
18/- a week. The home consists of two rooms, rent 3/5. 
She has two boys, 16 and 17, both in wire work, who 
earn respectively 6/- and 7/- weekly. Besides these 
two boys, she Iras a child of four and a half. She is out , 
all day working at parcelling paper bags in a factory, and 
the husband looks after the child when he is out of work. 
Mrs. C. earns Y/- a week, more or less, according to the 
amount of orders. 

Mrs. K., Anderkon, is a forewoman in a cloth-lapping 
store, and is \jbligcd to work because though her husband 
earns 30/- to £ 2 , he is a drinker and takes himself off 
periodically, so unless Mrs. K. worked her home tv^ould 
be gone. She earns as a steady wage 12/- a week only. 
She pays 3/7 for the rent of two rooms. ' 

Mrs. M., Anderston, is a charwoman and has practically 
to keep her husbanc}. A delicate woman of 50^; living 
in one room and paying 2/5 a week rent.^ 

Mrs. C., Anderston, a young woman of 25 with 
two tiny children, has to put the babies out with her 
* sister-while she works all day in a rag store for 8/~ a week, 
keepings herself and children practically, as the husband 
earns only ‘a^very small irregular wage. 

And so on and ^ on — ^we might continue n^uliiplying 
fcistknces of wbmen working all day for an Ubsolutely 
^inadequate wage to keep the home going. In ho cise 
' do we find a woman in these two districts earning more 
than 12/-, and frec^cntly down to <7/-. In many instances 
we find necessity compelling the woman to work up 
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almost to th'cjyiour when her child is born — ^with all the 
consequent bad results, ill-health for the mother and the 
early death of the child. I 

Wages hav(^ fallen in some trades, particularly in the 
paper bag trade and in the clothing trade, because of 
the increase of machinery. There seems to be little or 
no competition with men ; but in the rivet and bolt trade 
H is the cxcepfton for married women to be employed. 

With regard to the work of widows, chajing is the trade 
for the older ones, and among the younger, work in 
i*'Staurants, blouse factories and cotton mills take fore- 
» most places — and the wages are, of course,^s low as those 
paid to the married women. It seems deplorable that a 
young woman of 33 (who has been deserted by her 
husband) with three children, all u](i^lSr 14, should 
be unable to earn more than 7/- a week. This Mrs. T. 
received in addition 2/6 a week from llic parish, making 
14/- in oil which \o feed, house, and clotfte a family of 
four. Or again, Mrs. D., a widow of 35, has one child 
entiitly dependent on her and can only earn 10/- 
a week. In this case there was no poor relief, af there 
was some difficulty about the woman’s settlement. 

Inquiries as ^0 health among the women elicited only 
somewJiat indefinite' answers on the whole ; but it was 
clear^ shown ip some cases that the health of the mother 
had suffered by her wrking up to the last day before 
confinement, and death or ill-fiealth had been tl^ lot of 
the child. On the other hand, some women gaid their^ 
health had clearly improved. The frequently overcrowded 
stdte of the house must be borne in mind in* considering 
any question of the health of the women# and children 
in these* districts of Glasgow. Where •two adult aiiid 
tfiree hr four children have to live, eat and sleep in two 
rooms it is impossible that tkeir health can be first-rsfte.'** 
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Mak(;aret (i. SkinnI'K. * 

\ SHORT time ago a very thorough investigation was 
nade of two typical working-class W'ards in Leicester, ,, 
md one resiilt of this interested and sympathetic inquiry^ 
s a detailed (iescription of a large number of working- 
:lass families. The observations in general are of 
nimense human interest, but chieily valuable perhaps 
;or the definite lacts they give as to why the mothers of 
these families — contrary to the accepted domestic ideal—; 
3ngagl:d in paid occupations. The usual assumption ifl 
that the woman can do best by staying at home, anvrf 
that it is a serious disadvantage if she carries on a kadt d 
md this idea seems to be supported by expert opinion 7, 
[or in the medical report of 1908 on the health of Leiccste ' 
—where arc the two districts in question- -it is suggestcly 
that a great number of infant deaths were due J:o ting 
employment of married women in factories ; and in 19c 
the medical officer to the Education Committee stat/ith 
without any ambiguity that there are in his opinion thiher 
remedies for the improvement of the home conditioiek, 
thht product? such numbers of sickly, neglected a^nd 
deficient children, and these are : (i) 'the formation Oj • 
strong publi6 opimon against the marriage of weaying 
persons ; (2^ the reduction as far as possible of 'itely 
employment ' of married women in factories, and (3) c^e 
raising of the school-age of children till 14 years. I^ore 
interesting in the fCuce of tliis to come to facts— since i^nces 
probably true that ideas do not move so quickly as fa^ up 
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— to discoveu^iow and why it is that such large numbers 
of married wqpien do actually work at trades. 

For Ac numbers arc large. Accoi^ing to the census of 
1901 over a (juartcr of all married women in Leicester 
were engaged in occupations, and the percentage must 
obviously be greater in the poorer districts, where the 
majority of unmarried women are st^lf-supporting and 
where most yi^ng women have some kind of trade at 
their fingers’ ends. In point of fact, inquiry of 
which we speak sliows that out of 560 families visited in 
St. Margaret’s Ward and Abbey Ward in T-cicester, about 
^43 married women in every k^o were yarning wages. 
And basing our calculations upon the facts we have, of 
these 43, i6f earn supplementary sums of less than | of 
the family income, earn -J- of th^ whole mcomc, 8 earn 
equal sums or larger sums than their husbands, and ii 
entirely support their families. Disregarding those 
women who i^,a*n ..mailer supplementary s«ms, w^ find 
then that 25 J families in a hundred de])cnd very larggjy 
on tk: moiK'-y earned by the woman of the house. 

St. Margaret ’*s Ward is a very thickly populated district 
Containing some of the wftrst slums in Jx'icester and also 
a number of vet’y superior working-class streets. Abbey 
Wardjs a beker jieighbourhood, but composed almost 
entirely of working-men’s houses, ^he houses through- 
out ^eve cor n Led, ard#!^ visited in each street — some- 
times information was refused, l^ut of 401 houses, that is, 
approximately, of St. Margaret's Ward, we have 3 efinite 
information as to 329, and of 28^ houses, or a'^projimateTiy 
^ e)f the houses of Abbey Ward, definite inf^nnation as 
to 23i^this giving the total menti#ned ^ove of 560 
families. •And it is probable that this method of inquiry 
h«s gifen as widely a representative group bf women as 
it if possible to obtain. 

Although the womeji interviewed) may roughly be 
divided into those who never intend^ed to give up work 
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at marriage, and those who took up work a^in after some 
years of married life, it is impossible to determine what 
proportion are driven to earn money by real necessity, 
for the standard of living is so varied. We find one 
respectable couple in a comfortable and neat house 
with a joint income of from £2 to £^ a week who say 
they cannot afford to have children — if they were sure 
of £-^ a week “ the wife would give up wolking,” said the 
husband ; she said she could manage on less, though 
they “ never could keep thcmiselves respectable on a 
man’s wage ” (she earned about 16/- a week punching 
toe-caps at 3d. a gross, and he could earn about 35/-^, 
when on full time in a shoe factory). We know also of a 
woman earning 15/- a week who kept a sickiiusband and 
sent 2 children so ncaf and well-dressed to school that the 
authorities considered them too well-off to be granted 
free meals ! But take the opinion of the women them- 
selves''. Verj few of them, as one said “ go out to work 
fqy fun ; but it is better to work all the week and have 
things a little comfortable at the week-end than never any 
comfort at all,” This woman’s life is a miracle of good 
management. Married to a brewi'r’s man who earns 18/- 
a week, she herself leaves every morniilg at 9 for the 
factory, having first made ready on the gac stove the meal 
which she comes to cook at middayTor her 2 children who 
are at school. She earns £1 a week, and only gave up work 
whilst Jier children were 'babies, for later she entrusted 
them# tocher mother. A capable young woman of about 
30, she , expressed her opinions with reluctance but said 
she thouglift that married women’s work should nob* be 
stopped, an^*that<^he was sure that many women who 
^yeiFt out to work made their homes more comfortable 
than those who did not. " • 

^ ®And if it is possible to generalize at all, the first state- 
ment we should iilake after a careful reading of our facts 
is that it is usually .the intelligent woman earning a good 
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wage who is^he best manager and has most care of her 
family. And Jf it is difficult sometimes to agree with her 
that hef contribution is necessary, i1|is usually possible to 
admire her for the reason that pushes her to work. For 
instance, the ‘fccond wife of a foreman in a shoe factory, 
though childU'SS herself, never gav(^ up work. She was 
glad to h(‘lp h(‘r husband, she said, to keep her step- 
children, since ihc mother of the first wife lived with them 
to look a,fter the house ; and, too, she w:i^ able to help a 
sister who had a crowd of small children, by paying her 
+0 do th(' weekly wash. Another woman works to pay 
^the rent of a larg(T house than her husband’s wage could 
afford so that her boys and girls may have separate 
rooms “ to 4 ceep them res])cctable.” These cases arc 
quite typical, and probably show juf[icien>iy how value- 
less is any attempt to determine how ofTen the woman’s 
wage is not definitely necessary. Or^ the other hand, 
howciver, by ( mnting the numbers of neglected ftomes 
and well- managed homes, -we discovet that the wage- 
earnkg woman is just as likely to be a good housekeeper 
as not. • • 

• To take r. few number at haphazard. Of 9 women 
engaged in cor»st making, 6 have clean and comfortable 
homes^ 2 of tiiesc where the husbands earn good wages 
are exceptionally cojnfortable, 4 Ire poorer but well 
carc(>-for, 2 arJ* untidy,, and one, the house of a drunken 
good-natured woman and drunken husband, is nt^dected 
and dirty. Of 2O women engaged in the woollen*J:rade, 
15 have clean and comfortable^homes ; of 33 engaged 
thd hosiery trade *19 have well-managed hoijies, and of 
31 eng»ge4 in the shoe trade 21 have \^ll-ma^aged homes. 
It is intefesting in this connection to no^ce a statemei^ 
oi the* medical officer in the report on tlte healtlr of 
Leicester for 1895, concerning the illness which accounts 
for*more infant deaths than any other single complaint— ^ 
for he states that out of 82 deaths from diarrhoea of 
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children under 6 months of age, the mothw^s went out to 
work in 21 cases only ; and of 137 cases visii ed of diarrhoea 
in babies the mother went out to work in 37 ohiy. For 
all these facts show that there is no evidence to prove 
that the married woman who goes out to work is less 
careful of her own and her family’s well-being than arc 
other women. 

Our information then does not |i>ermit of any 
general statement against the manied woman-worker. 
Roughly 25 per cent, of the families depend very largely 
upon the woman’s wage, but it is impossible to show what 
percentage of these women, and still less what percentage 
of the other married workers are driven to work by real 
necessity. And it is equally impossible to *show that the 
woman who; not driven by poverty, yet deliberately 
choses to follow a trade is apt to neglect her children or 
her home, or to be lacking in self-res})ect. It is obviously 
a physical Impossibility for a woman to be the one 
efficient servant io a large family and an efficient factory 
hand as well. But very few working- women attempt to 
lead ^ this double life. In all other classes, children are 
handed over to trained care. Wliy should not the 
working-woman too entrust her childi^m to another ? 
She can surely still love and protect them as richer.women 
do. Of six married cigar-makers in Leicester, one woman 
alone did not think her husband’s wage quite insufheient, 
although she earned a ‘weekly sum equal to his, and 
although he admitted that it was she who had kept the 
family , going for many weeks when he was out of work. 
A delicate woman, she explained that she never C6uld 
have done rough housework. She had paid 5/-' a week 
Jon her eldest child to be taken care of ; but fbr 9 years 
a widow whom she had rescued from the workhouse Lad 
Ifved with them to take care of the children and the 
house in retumjor her keep. The husband, a warehouse- 
man earning 25/- a tweek, explained how it was that women 
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had displacc(f*.men in the cigar trade, not only because 
they were cheajper, but because they were lighter-handed, 
and a lightly-rolled cigar draws bo^. Such prosperous 
and well managed homes as this seem to show that con- 
science •and intelligence arc not confined to one class. 
One is forced to ask, too, why heavy laundry work and 
the scrubbing of floors should be considered a woman’s 
v/ork rather th Ai rolling cigars in a factory, shall we say ? 
And the casc%f the woman who gave as <)nc reason for 
going out to work, that she was able theieby to help a 
sister, the mother of a large family, by paying her to do 
^he household washing, prompts a question as to why it 
is customary for every woman in a street to devote every 
Monday to the washing of clothes, when the best laundress 
of them might, by using modern labcur-sa^^ifig appliances, 
db this work for them all, with little extra effort than her 
own “ wash ” demanded ? Such co-cl'^ration as this 
could no^ in any way arrest the improvenfbnt of Some 
conditions, and would certainly lighten the burden ^f 
physical duties^ that presses so needlessly on working- 
women ; and such co-operation is only possible if wdmen, 
married or indepndent, are free to chose their own line 
of work. 

In p®int of fact we find, as we have said, that the 
intel%«nt womjn cap^ible of earning a good wage usually 
manages her home well-»-she sets out to earn money that 
she may manage it better. In t'he light of our fact^ then, 
we cannot find any reasons for wishing to interfere with hgr ^ 
liberty. And sinc^ we disagret with the medicai officer 
to fhe Education Committee of I..eicester wheif he advises 
the resfti«tion of the employment of jfiarriei women, we 
rtiay perhaps say also that if the othef two remedies 
si^gesfed by him became effective that undoubtedly 
greater numbers of women will become wage-earners?—^* 
not only will a higher standard of education with the 
consequent higher standard of living inspire greater 
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numbers of women to demand paid worly'^'but with the 
restriction of marriage many more wom<'n would per- 
force become sclf-s^ pporting. 11 is obvious tliat as it 
becomes more customary for womc'ii to become wage- 
earners, it will become more necessary for each of them to 
learn a trade tlioroughly ; and it is the well-trained and 
well paid wx)rker wiio is so reluctant to giv(^ uj) her wwk 
when she has a family, “ just wiien the mon (7 is so 
necessary.” M the gcaicrally accepted idea that the 
increase of the employuK'nt of married women is due to 
the increase of female labour in factories is a true fact, 
to restrict the reemployment of married W'Omeii and at thq 
same time urge the other U\-o niorms in question, would 
seem as futile as to try to stop a cart by thrusting a 
walking-stick b^^twcou the spokes of its heavy wheel 
when the driver is still w'hipping up the horses. 

This extraorchnarily interesting collection of facts 
includes alsd the opinions— -so far as they wvre willing to 
gfve them — of all the employers of the women of whose 
lives we have such intimate details. Tluj majority dislike 
emplbying married workers, although they cannot give 
any definite reasons for this, except that they find 
married women too independent — marri(?d women in fact 
are likely to demand a fair wage ! One cvnployendid say 
that he fdund the mcirried woman more relia))le and 
steady than the unmarried girl. » But in all justice to the 
employer, his prejudice springs undoubtedly not so much 
fpn> a .mercenary source, as from the usual conviction 
that this woman can do best by staying at home. And it 
must be icmembered that this idea must hamper” the 
women themselves* by making it difficult for thfm' to take 
ra Proper pridesfin their work — and in this way"’ a class 
poor and unreliable workers is created, workers tvho will 
'tSke up work spasmodically to supplement the husband’s 
wage; and wid readily drop wprk again so soon as the 
need— real or landed— for the additional sum has been 
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satisfied. W' iild not women be forced to leave the trafies 
for whijli they are less fittiid, if an equal wage for equal 
work were the rule ? And it is probible that then greater 
numbers of thym would devote their energy and brain to 
the duties closely connected with the household — to 
trades in fact that would be directly useful to them as 
mothers and housekeepers, and at which they could work 
aftc'r marriage Vithout incurring the chief criticism now 
levelled at the married wagi‘-earnt^r. In* this way, too, 
the work that womcai alone can do, would be better done 
ilian it is at jnvsent. 

■ The census of k^oi showed that in Jxicester 9910 
Limmirried and ]<)()<) married women were engaged in the 
hosiery, texfil(‘, tailoring and pajier trades, and 5924 
unmarried and 2867 married women wert^employed in the 
shoe-trade. Now 1 he majorit y of these unmarried women 
inevitably follow a trade;, and the majority of them must 
be quite ignorant of c hoking and caterinj:^ wlfen they come 
to marry. Doe^ it not S(;em better that they should at mar- 
riage leave this^domestic work to others and continue their 
own trades ? And this is what we find so many desir^, and 
some aciually do. At all events, in the absence of any 
proof that the family of the married woman worker is 
apt tot suffer for the reason that sjhe spends some — or 
even,naost (jf I^t tintb — in work not connected with her 
home, it is impossible; t6 welcome any repressive measure 
that robs her of her independence. And a careful Reading 
of this most illuminating collection of facts ijbottt IJie^ 
women workers iij Leicester but strengthens tke belief 
thjft it will be only by granting every individual the 
right tb •chose her own line of woi^ thab thrifty and 
€ncrgetic*and intelligent schemes of life \^11 become jfiore 
gfineral. 
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M. F. DAVIES.-- 

The work of married women for wages has been investi- 
gated in three rural districts, of which one is situated in 

Worcestershire, one in Essex and one in Wiltshire. 

0 

I.— WORCESTERSHIRE, c 

FiELDWORi^-T'Withcn the memory of people still alive 
women worked habitually in the fields in many parts 
of England. Now it is only in few and far apart 
districts thaf women are to be found who, as part of 
thsir daily routine, perform certain duties about the 
fields and farms of their own neighbourhood. 

In \hc North West of Worcester and the contiguous 
parts of Herefordshire lies a tract where no great changS 
has taken place in the work of women for the last fifty 
years, and where fhQ young wife of to-dajT living r under 
a farmer " takes her share in the w6rk of (he farm almost 
as much as a matter of course aCs did her grandmother. 
Four ptarishes were visited, situated in the North Western 
aiim o'i Worcestershire, spreading over many square miles of 
land and containing, at the census of .1901, a ‘population 
of 663 perSqns. Of these 140 were male householders, 
of whom 23 <farmcft over 20 acres, 39 were smallholders 

and *58 agricultural labourers; while the remaning 2© 

* 

^ i The articles about rural workers had not received their final 
revision at the time of their auflior’s death and might have been 
altered In a few particulars. The v^ages, for example, were to 
have appeared in a taljulation which has not been found among 
iior papers. 
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included th^- squires, clergy, school teachers, game- 
keepers, etc. ^here were also some women householders. 
The countryside is fruitful and extremely picturesque. 
No glacial period can have sent its rollers to flatten out 
this laitdscape. High ridge and deep valley are broken 
up with indescribable irregularity into a thousand hills 
and valleys watered by rushing streams. Even the differ- 
ent fields have* each their well marked natural features 
and varieties, lliere are old-fashioned orchards where 
apples, plums and daihsons grow together upon trees set 
in no rigid lines, and drop, when ripe, into rich meadow 
(grass. There are gardens, haylields and^ arable lands ; 
and there are also hop-yards with their thousands of 
poles upright as a regiment of soldiers. Through the 
pleasant country the habitations #110 sg^tfered, here a 
hamlet bordering the highway, there a pair of cottages, 
then a single homestead buried in a crc\rice of the hillside 
and approaclicd a lane knee-deep iif mire which 
entraps the stranger, while the native follows soiae 
scare? visible track through the long grass of meadow or 
orchard. The houses, too,^are picturesque. Old tinfbered 
cottages, in the walls of which rough-cast lath-and-plaster 
has been replaced by mellow red brick generally contain 
three •r four* roc ms. Within, tl;^e rooms are often 
whit^^^tflshed ; 1 /ams ztnd strings of onions hang from the 
oak beams of the kitchen ceiling ; the great open fire- 
places are filled with blazing logs, and behind th^ run 
deep baking ovens. The red brick floors arc ugcovere;^, 
the furniture plain .and simple, find there is an absence of 
useless litter that, together with the waripf colouring, 
helps t*o ^ive an impression of gemftnc esmfort. The 
(tomfort, nowever, is too often rather apparent then,i^alii 
S 8 damp are the walls that where they have been papered 
the^paper is generally peeling «ff ; the bricks that pave ttie 
living room are often broken, and generally so porous 
that a bucketful of water poured upon them vanishes 
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at once. Needless to say, rheumatism prevalent^ 
and although the disease is usually attributed to cider 
drinking, the dam pt .ess of these dwellings appears to 
provide a sufficient cause. Many of tlie men employed 
by farmers live rent free or nearly rent free in a Cottage 
with garden or ‘ pig-run ’ i.c., orchard, belonging to their 
employer ; but it is a condition of so living — and there 
is usually no alternative — that the wife* shall perform 
certain servicec for the farmer, such as tying a certain 
acreage of hops and helping in the; hayheld at the busiest 
times. The monopoly of cottages by the farmers is a 
hardship to tlyi labourer, who is niiidercd liable to be, 
turned out at a week’s notice, and who but for this 
circumstance would be in a very indi'penclent position, 
since labour Appears tby no means overabundant, and 
unemployed farm hands few. Rents foi tenants who do 
not liyc “ under a farmer ” range up to a year. 

Agriculture is the only industry of importance, and the 
mi\in branches, here, arc stock raising, hop growing, and 
fruit growing. Ancient freehold small holding? are 
numerous, but diminishing ; the owners tend to sell, and 
most of the holdings arc mortgaged. 

Men employed as regular farm hands earn, broadly 
speaking, 12/- to i4/-j)er week, and arc alldwcd in trammer 
three quarts of cider per day. LiVtle harvest moijey is 
given. An able-bodied day labourer earns 2/6 to 3/- 
per da^^ with cider. 

^ ^^early^^all the cottages keep pigs or poultry, and it is 
estimate that they can make £2 to a year ‘by the sale 
of fruit. Tfiere is no market for vegetables but the garefens 
supply a lar^ parf of the food consumed at homS. 

• About thirty women, known to be workers, weit 
visited, most of whom were wives of labourots. 
Probably a chief share in^the work of the homestead 
falls upon, the wife, who also usually bakes her own bread 
and walks to the ijearest town, some five miles distant, 
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for her weekty marketing. Many women work three or 
four ton-hour«days a week (from eight till six, or till 
dark) for the farmer, and a few gd out to work every 
day in the •vyeek. Public ojunion approves of wage 
earning l3y married women ; and the woman who abstains 
from working in the fields is taunted— evc;n if she has 
young children— with being lazy. Various inhabitants 
cf the district Assert that the houses and children of the 
women who go out to work are better ktjit than those 
of the women who stay at home ; and a])pearances on 
the vliole coniinned the assertion. TIk* work of women 
is, nevertheless, tending to decreas(\ an^ probably no 
pressure is ^ut iijicm the mother of young children, 
even when living “ under the farmer,” to go to work. 

A woman who works for a farmer a^ a' condition of 
occupying his cottage is paid lod., or in some cases i/- 
for her day’s work, and is usually allowed one pint of 
cider if she caies to fe^ch it, which as a rule^he doc * not, 
A woman whose work is not contributory to her rant 
receives i/- p(;r day. Piece work rates — which vary 
somewhat— yield different^ totals of course, accordi^ig to 
fhe skill and jjpeed of different workers. Employers 
and workeis alike declare that the women are not pressed. 
They can takd%icii children with tli^em to the fields, and 
one liiwner saicj* that "if his women took an hour or two 
off to go and look after* their babies no complaint would 
be made. ^ 

By their own account they frequently stoj^ top rejt. 
In an orchard, one day, where they were apple picking ” 
se\^ral women were found in a picturesque gfoup warm- 
ing the’mselves around a large bonAre tlmt they had 
Wghted^ and appeared in no hurry to rcsflme their wbrb. 

Except farm servants, whose duties are of course, of a 
different kind, no women arre employed regularly 
whole year round. These who desire regular work can 
have it for five to nine months of tlte year ; and during 
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those months the most energetic often 'work almosit 
daily, filling the places of others less willing to do so. 

The following pricesses arc those in which women 
are principally employed: 

Ground Dressing, i.e., picking up bits of stick or 
stone from the fields, begins towards March. 

Hop Tying is the fastening of wires up which the young 
shoots of the hop are trained. The fastening of each 
wire requires the worker to go three times round each 
pole. It is delicate work^ — some of the women said 

fiddly " and tiresome — and the smaller hands of women 
arc considered^, better adapted for it than those of men^ 
The work is generally paid for by the piece, at 5 /- an acre. 
Some women can earn 1/4 a day at it, but an unac- 
customed anb ynskilkd worker coming fresh to the dis- 
trict and bound to the farmer may be unable to make 
6 d. a day. 

Hay MaiAng often entails lengthened hours of work. 
Af a set-off, however, tea is given by some employers ; 
and in some cases a bonus is also given at the conclusion 
of thb hay harvest, which brings the rate of pay up to 
1/3 per day. Some women are asserted to have earned 
1/6. 

Root Singling is often performed by* a man«andhis 
wife together. * 

Hop Picking employs not only nearly all the women 
and children of the district — including women who do no 
oyicr^fielfl work — but also large numbers of people from 
Dudley and the Black Country, as we, 11 as from Bewdley 
and Kiddetminister. The two populations seldom Hold 
much intercourse,* natives and visitors working, as a 
lulC’,,. in different “ yards.” Wliole families* parentis, 
children and even babies go together into the hbpfields 
where the very young can ibe of help. Each family nhas 
a vat ” and. the rate of pay varies according to 
the size of the hops. In some seasons eight bushels 
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must be picked for i/-, in others, only, perhaps, 
five. ^ ♦ 

Fruit Picking generally means, fAr women, the pick- 
ing up of faMe.n fruit. Occasionally, however, women 
mount ladders into the trees and gather damsons, and for 
doing so their pay will exceed i/- per day. One woman 
said she made 1/6 on piece rates. 

The picking ifp of fallen fruit is paid in some cases by 
the piece, In some, by time. One old lady* declared her- 
self able to make 2/- a day by some knack of gathering 
►up the apples into her apron ; she seldom, however, 
got employed at the work. Some wom-^n, especially, 
of course, those who are rheumatic, find the continuous 
stooping tiriiig. Apple picking is passing to some extent 
into the hands of men, although m»n are^lcss skilful and 
more highly paid, h'armers probably prefer to employ 
their regular farm hands when these happen not to be 
fully occupied. ^ • 

Mangel and Swede Pulling occupies the women in 
November. A v^rker said she was paid 10/- the acre for 
^tting up the roots. The ^nnual Report of the HerSford 
Diocesan Social ^ervice Committee states the usual rate 
to be ijd. per 100 yards. 

PoTAfo SoR-rtNCi and Sack Meni^ing affords employ- 
ment some farms for wet days, under shelter in the 
farm buildings. * 

Threshing by machine often makes work for a A^oman 
who sits at the top of the machine to cut^the*bmdirig 
round the sheaves.. 


2.-~WILTSHIRE. 

fjLOVERs — Since the disappearance in the course of the 
industrial revolution of the elothing industry from iSt 
villages of Wiltshire a new industry, that of glove making, 
has arisen and greatly increased. 
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In Westbury or its immediate neighbSiirliood thei-e 
are three or more factories, one of them employing as 
many as one liund#l.'d and S(‘venty-livc indoor workers, 
male and female, in addition to large, niijilbers of home- 
workers (women) in surrounding villages and also iif Oxford- 
shirg and Devonshire. Seven parishes within a nidius 
of five or six miles were visited. The great majority of 
the women interviewed stitched gloves fey hand ; but a 
few button holers and mat'hine stitchers were found 
living near the factory. Hutton holers n‘ci‘iv('d 2 \d. to 
8Jd. per dozen })airs and could liiiish about that quantityn 
in an hour ; jnachiuists wer(‘ paid 2/() or 3/- per dozei? 
pairs — about a day’s work. For hand stitching the rates 
range betwetai 4/6 and 7/- for the dozen pairs, and 5/- is the 
most gencrat. ^Worf?^!;rs provide thread, wax and needles 
at a total cost of probably 2d. to 3d. per dozen pairs. 
Skiljed stitcliers reckon from two to four hours for making 
one pair ; tlfree Jiours per pair is probably a good average 
fer women who can work without interruption. Work 
is fetched and returned fortnightly by the stitchers who 
usua'ily walk to and fro. 

Glove stitching is thus a purely parasitic industry. >}o 
woman has been met with who attempts to support her- 
self by it ; those wjio work at it are maVried wraen, or 
elderly women depending upon piivate incomes or upon , 
outdoor relief, and girls, who foi' some reason are living 
at home instead of following the usual practice of going 
^way t(? service. Children are said frequently to help 
their mothers by tyirtg off " and also hiy stitching. 
Local byeh^ws permit the employment at home in indus- 
trial work o( schoM children between 7 and 8.15 a.m. and^ 
^4. jo. and S^p.ifi. on school days. In one family two pale « 
^irls of ten and twelve help their mother and are immenSily 
proud of doing so. The elcfcr was reported by her mother 
to work on school days three-quarters of an hour before 
fereakfast and tlirde hours after tea ; on Saturdays and 
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holidays theMhree together are able to get through a 
j^reat deal (4 gloving. But the entirely sedentary 
)ccupatfon and the strain on the cyelight cannot be good 
‘or these willing young toilers. In another house a 
nother «aid thfit her daughter of thirteen had been help- 
ng her in the gloving for two years. 

Few women sit steadily at this work or seem desirous 
.)f doing so ; it af)pears to bo monotonous and uninteresting 
ind it tires the (‘yes ; it is gc'nerally kepi at hand and 
takem up at odd monu'nts. The smallness of gloves 
[a.alitates this custom ; imked, since thej/ must be kept 
perfectly clean, gloves could hardly be nyde by home- 
workers if they were not small. Some notion of the 
:)rdinary out{)ut was obtained by noting the earnings 
[or four weeks of twenty marrie(i*wom(m ^vhose names 
were taken at random from tlie books and whose weekly 
average was i/ii each. Yet it is the prbspcct of gaining 
these tiny sums that induces the women to^take up*this 
work. They need to eke out a husband’s low wage ^r 
some ^ther inadequate income or they desire to have a 
shilling oi; two* of their very own, as they feel •their 
personal earnings to be. 

The husbands of the gloving women are in some cases 
employed in gJove or tan factories, some are artisans 
and m^y work on 1>lie land. Incomes therefore vary 
greatly, but those of labourers with large families are 
seldom sufficient for the needs M the household. ^Rents 
are generally low, beginning at i/6 a week for ^ cottage 
and gardeif. On the other hand many cottages* are iU- 
buift, small and dark. The most highly rented houses 
visited Hre in a row recently built at 0itto»^ s Marsh by 
the WestRury and \Vhorlesden Rural District Coiyitil. 
THese Rouses contain five rooms and a wash-liouse, seem 
wel^built and are let, nfostly tp factory workers or artisan^ 
at 4/9 per week ; they*have small gardens. Except in 
Westbury Leigh gardens are the rule*und profits as well 
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as produce are often derived from them/ The ground 
plan of most of these villages is a line of sl^mggling street, 
but in one or two Hiae houses are scattered, singly or in 
hamlets. 

The cottage floors are mostly covered! with linoleum 
or cjrpet, and the living rooms crowded with furniture ; 
there will be table and chairs, often a sofa or couch of 
some description — not infrequently in fags — sometimes 
a wooden settle or screen filling or blocking up a good 
deal of space, almost invariably one chest of drawers 
and sometimes two. Very often there will be a collection, 
of more or l^ss useless decorations — various draperies, 
ornaments of glass or china, paper screens, perhaps a 
stuffed squirrel, cat or bird, and numerous indescribable 
knick-knacks. ^On entering one receives an impression 
of cramped discomfort and disorder, accentuated of 
course, where tfiere is no second sitting room. Psycho- 
logically edhsidered these redundances may perhaps 
an^ord relief in a life centred so exclusively within her 
own four walls as is that of the Wiltshire glover, bflt their 
presence in the kitchen-living^ room must add materially 
to the labour of cleaning — and it must be said tha*c, 
with few exf.eptions, the homes visited were scrupulously 
clean. ^ r 

The marked characteristic of home .life here-j-as in. 
too many other districts of England, both rural and urban 
— is ^he isolation of each household. Not to be on 
femiiiaii terms with the neighbours is regarded indeed 
as a sign of respectability. The map goes dut to work, 
the childifep go out to school. It is upon the woftian, 
left at home, tha! the evil presses especially, inducing a 
depression of ^irits and a morbid exaggeration of minor • 
ailments that rob her of pleasure in living, and that 
doubtless react in the form either of passive langupr or 
of active ill-temper upon the husband and children when 
ftey return, 
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• Perhaps tlfb tonic to sclf-rcspect afforded by earning 
lomcthing for^ierself may be sometimes counterbalanced 
n the case of the glover by the eyc^strain which, in the 
ibsence of suitable glasses, causes constant headache, 
[t was certainly impossible to overlook the contrast that 
jxisted broadly speaking, between the glovers who seldom 
eft their homes and the charwomen or other earners who 
A’ent out to other people’s houses. The latter workers 
vere found to be generally alert, good-tempered and full 
3f vitality, energy and cheerfulness. The most buoyant, 
pe/haps, of all, was a woman who on marlvct days helped 
felatives at an inn in a country town. » 

Depression of spirits accompanied by constant com- 
plaints of ilPhealth was remarked less frequently in 
lonely houses amid woods and fieUs tha/i in villages or 
towns, where the isolation of the women is artificial, 
and was not so striking in cases where big sons^and 
daughters brought in new and active inftrests. Cer- 
tainly the Wiltshire cottage woman who goes out to woik 
is a TTealthicr, happier person, a better mother, and. 
presumably, a better mat c^ than her home-keeping sfster. 

3.— ESSEX. 

Tailoresses. 

• 

Workers employed iA the old-established tailoring 
industry of the Colchester district were visited in# three 
villages. All three— -and indeed the whole noighboui- 
hood— are Wealthy ,and enjoy a bracing climate.# Row- 
led^e stands along the estuary of the Colng*in which, 
during fh« winter, a number of private yadhts are laid 
uf) ; whilS during the summer, these cr^ts^are largely 
m^neef from the population of Rowledge and Wejt 
Mers^a. In West Mersea, anr island possessing wild ana 
beautiful coast scenery, iugriculture and fishmg are also 
carried on. Boxted, the site of the^ Salvation Army'% 
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recent experiment in small holdings, is, far as m^^n 
are concerned, a purely agricultural vil^^e. 

The men employ^xi on yachts, who are often a'bsent for 
many of the warmer months of the year, receive 26/-- 
or 29/- a week, together with a part of their clothes, but 
without board. It is customary to send home £1 a week. 
Cooks, stewards and captains arc more highly paid, and 
a captain receives also a retaining fee foi'dhc next season. 
During the n?onths when the yachts are laid up some of 
the men remain at liome, go fishing, or do odd jobs. But 
fishing is declared to be no longer profitable and to 
bring only sqme 5/- or 6/- a week. The rabbits on tl^c 
heath arc said to provide an unlawful supplement to 
the fare oi some of the sailors at such ‘times. Others 
among theni s^ay but a short time at home and seek em- 
ployment on a collier or some other steam vessel where 
their wages are commonly about 30/- a week. 

Agricultih'al labourers arc more constantly employed, 
but at lower rates, and earn only about 12/- to 15/- a 
week in addition to some allowances in kind. 

Tne women of this district are employed as outworkers 
by about a dozen firms or contractors in Colchester, alid 
clothes are sent from firms in Manchester, East London 
and Leicester to be manufactured in tb'S part pi Essex. 
Curiously enough employers in Colchester senfi similar 
goods to be made in East London. A great variety of 
garments is made here : cloths and tweeds for British wear : 
, men’s heavy greatcoats and reefers for little children ; 
light eoats for export t® hot countries whi(iii may be of 
flannel ot may be the “ silks ” and alpacas for the skilful 
handling ef which the women of Wyv^nhoe and 
Rawledge have a long-standing reputation', childreji’^ 
sailor suits and white coats for cooks. In' Boxted 
the women are employed exclusively on cloth trousers 
for one lugh-dass firm. o 

The prices for making a garment quoted by the women 
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yho were visited varied from 3d. to i/4|d. After certain 
deductions ha^ been made the incomes ranged from less 
than ndlhing to nearly £i a week. | An average worker 
employed by ^n averagely paying firm, and working from 
after teakfast^ until tea-time would appear to earn about 
7/- a week. The differences between one employer and 
another are great, not only as to pay, but as to treat- 
ment of those employed. The best of the firms is spoken 
of with complete satisfaction by the womeij who work for 
it, but other women who had made the experiment 
declared that firm “ too particular.’’ Certain of the 
worse-paying employers seem to press for yet further 
reductiorfs. Many women mentioned tltat work had 
been sent the*n to be done at 3/- or 4/- per dozen articles, 
that they had sent it back, and thaj it had been returned 
to them with the offer of an extra shifhng per dozen. 
A few women, exceptionally poverty-stricken or weak- 
spirited were employed solely upon this iil-paid \fork, 
which barely covered its own expenses, including, as these 
often ^0, the hire of a sewing machine at 1/6 a wee*k, 
payment for making buttonholes at i/- a dozen, “4rim- 
ftiings,” t.^., the needful thread, sewing silk, etc., always 
provided by tl?e worker, and usually carriage of the 
parcel. ^ ^ 

Difiejences of^payiivint for very siftiilar garments exist 
even in work for the same firm ; these differences depend- 
ing apparently not upon the amount of labour but upon 
the quality of the material employed. Many v^omen 
who themselves receive their >^ork direct ftom yie firm^ 
txabitually put out to others some specific pant of it, the 
makingt instance of any buttonheies, oi;* at Boxted, 
tte “ finishing,” which represents half tlag work and half 
the pay. As these workers at second-hahd are* not 
included in the register of outworkers kept by the sanita^ 
luthorities they appearqjd to constitute a danger in case 
5 f any epidemic. 
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Some women prefer particular sorts of work, and succeed 
in getting these ; some for example, will^only do “ un- 
lined” garments, a^d object to the heavier ntakes, of 
which one delicate woman said that they dragged her 
arms about and made her so tired that ^ she CQuld not 
sleep.” 

The health of the tailoresses seemed very good, although 
a few suffered from strained eyes and headache ; it is true 
that the young girls looked anaemic, but there is evidence 
that their health becomes rather worse than better if 
they go away to service. A marked contrast exists^ 
between the fine, vigorous women of Rowledge and the 
women of thc^ agricultural villages, who, although they 
appear on the whole to be physically stroi;ger than the 
Wiltshire glover beay: more resemblance to her than 
to the sailor fok. 

In the matter- of housing, the Essex villagers generally 
are 'no bettor off than the dwellers in most other rurd 
districts. Rowledge, however, is exceptional. Its habita- 
tions appear to have been mostly erected at abo-at the 
same- time, or from the same model and expressly to meet 
the needs of such people as ilow occupy them. Solidly 
built, containing four to six good-sized looms, large and 
airy windows, and convenient sculleries pr wasl^rhouses, 
they provide “ hoilies ” in a sense rai;ely attained by ^ 
the dwellings of English manuabworkers' ; and the pros- 
perity of Rowledge is probably due in no small measure 
to the superiority of its housing accommodation. 

' The ^omen re-paper J-heir rooms every three years, 
regardless < of the damp that may efface the freshnesc or 
peel the p^per fsom the walls. It is signifjcaait that 
the people her^, insure their furniture against fire. This *1 
furniture i^ usually plain and simple. In on6 hoiftse 
spfeited, although there wer^ both piano and harmoiuum, 
there was neither sofa nor easy chair. The absence 
upholstered furniture and superfluous hani?inj3:s (in house- 
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kolds where ho chintz or cretonne covers would find their 
way periodically to the cleaner’s) makes scrupulous 
cleanhness possible, and the perfect Areshness of the Row- 
Icdge homes «is striking. A young girl engaged to be 
married* had filled an old sea chest of her father’s with 
needlework destined to beautify her new home, and the 
treasures kept concealed from her neighbours’ eyes 
consisted mainly in hemstitched white linen table cloths, 
covers and slips ; and in covers and chair backs of white 
crochet ; only one or two more gaudily hued cushion 
« covers worked in wool appearing among them. In this 
^nodem abode a sofa was doubtless to finc^a place. The 
bridegroom asked, “ Why wait any longer ? you have 
got your hoAic ready,” but she, “ as friendJy with her 
young man as though they were* brother ^and sister,” 
preferred to wait until a house entirely to their minds 
should be obtainable in the place — a* condition that 
might postpone Iheii marriage lor some ^ars. ifents 
in Rowledge run from £y to £io per annum according 
to th^ size of Jhe houses ; and the landlords (among 
whom are some of the sailor folk) seem able to •keep 
tlieir property ifi good repair and obtain a fair return 
for their capital. The water supply is^ satisfactory, 
but th^^anitafy arrangements leave something to be 
sdesirqd-# Priviej with* pails or dead wells stand in the 
gardens and the conlcilts arc removed by contractors, 
a system which gives rise to fo\il smells and son^times 
to illness.! 

In other Villages, the rents mnge upwards fre^ £4 a 
yeaf. With few exceptions the cottages haVe each a 
^ small gfknden; in Rowledge, however, these gardens 
» afe seldom tended, the women being otherwise occupied, 
aifi the garden no good, as they say, to a “ sailoring 
maiw" who has spent hi^ life on the water sinX 

‘ Annual Report for 190^0! J. W. CooV, M.B., Medical Officer 
oi Healjii to Lexden and Winstrcc Rural District Council. 
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childhood and knows nothmg about the land. Nor 
indeed could any horticulturist who was* absent during 
all the warm months of the year hope to make 
much of a garden. The men when at home are not, 
however, idle ; they generally do the housework and 
cooking so as to leave the women, who are then chief 
earners, free from domestic cares. In the villages 
where “ landsmen” preponderate, as in Boxted and 
West Mersca, the gardens are often large and well 
worked. 

Great diversity is to be found in the home-working 
tailoresses. The presence or absence of husband and 
sons, differences in the allowances handed over by 
husbands, a;^d variations in the housing accommodation 
of each village; are' responsible for striking contrasts 
in home conditions. Moreover, on the principle that 
“ whoso hath, to him shall be given ” the industry 
pursued by th(^ women still further accentuates the 
division between the happy and the mivSerable, since, 
tjpt uncommonly, the woman who is most prosperous, 
free and comfortable, takes the pick of the work. 

4. General Observations. 

Though rural districts are ofteh unsatisfactory as to 
housing, sanitation and water supply, yet the evil condi- 
tions* of dirt, over-crowding and squalor which seem 
jJmOst 'mseoarable from industrial life in towns nre 

“ r> 

happil} absent in the country. On the other hand, the 
rural wori^;r, in factory, laundry or home receives less 
protection from factory and Public Health Acts ‘than the 
townswom^u the ways of rural sanitary autho];ities Ae 
jjotoriously easy-going, and medical officers, having^no 
security of tenure, are often chary of making complaints 
likely to brin^ down upon themselves the displeasufe oi 
cinfluential landlord and capitahstg. 
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• Most of tBe outworkers visited in this branch of the 
investi^tion Wvnew nothing of the Sanitary Inspector. 
The sanitary officials, however, of tlfe Colchester district, 
were of opinion that the majority of homes in which 
registered oufworkers lived had received a . visit — 
usually, however, on some business not connected 
with the industry — at some time during the previous 
ten years. • 

The scope of the enquiry did not include visits to 
women who were not working for wages ; but some of 
» these were met with, and of the wage-workers some had 
^ot long ^taken up the work ; moreover iij all three dis- 
tricts, during a more or less prolonged stay, a good deal 
of information was obtained from people po^cssing inti- 
mate local knowledge. Thus it •became possible to 
compare to some extent the life of the wage-earning 
and of the non -wage-earning wife. ^ 

The Essex tailorcs es and the Worcesfershire field 
workers, together with the charwomen and laundresses «of 
these Sistricts, ,show to advantage in comparison with 
their neighbours who are not industrially empl&yed. 
they are physically healthier, mentally more alert, and 
last but not least, immensely more self-^specting, on 
accountiof havifig an income entirely their own. 

Tli^ Wiltshirc*glovei*s did not exhibit the same superior- 
ity, either in body or mind. The very slight addition to 
the family income brought in* by their work ^ords, 
however, a great satisfaction to themselves^ an(J appeals , 
to benefit flieir households. I^re, the contrast between 
the^ women who work at home and those w]jb, as char- 
women,* laundresses or marketers, do Vork wl^ch brings 
tfeem into contact with others is agaifi notable, •a'hd 
wholly to the advantage of the latter. 

Ilws interesting to compar^the number of children boff 
to womfen in the three districts and percentage still 
living,^or dead at the date the inquiry Vas made. 
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West Worcester- 

No of 
Cases 

Children 

Living 

No. of 
Childien 
l>acl 

Average* 
Children 
pr fan^v 

Proportion of 
dead to 
those born 

1 




shire . . 

25 

1381 

22 

5 - 5 , 

13 - 75 % 

West Wilts. . . 

4 ^ 

176= 

30 

4'3 

14 ''*% 

Essex . . 

50 

CO 

26 

4-96 

9 - 5 % 


From this table it will be seen that the relatively low 
fertility of Wiltshire is accompanied by the highest rate 
of mortality in the children,'* that the Worcestershire 
women, with the highest fertility, have also a high 
mortality anjong their children, and that the Essex 
women, with a fertility midway between, have a child 
mortality of little more than half that of Wiltshire. 

It must not of course be assumed that these differences 
arise solely from the differences in the industrial employ- 
ment of the {vomen. Probably a thousand factors, 
difficult to ♦trace, have their share. Not least among 
these is the greater fatality of disease suggested by these 
figures as incident to families where an inadequate»income 
and* poor feeding leave the children without power of 
resistance to childish complaints. In eil^ier case, whethlir 
the determining factor lies in the industrial employment of 
the mother, or in the prevalent gencraU conditions, it is 
by reaction upon her, the wife and mother, and, through 
her, the chief gainer or sufferer, that the various forces 
main^ shape the fate of the rising generation. 

„ It MS probable that the decline of industries and the 
many i>ther influences wSiich have conduced*to the rural 

< ‘ *• 
t 

1 Also 4 stillborn,* ^ Also 5 stillborn and several Kiificarriagea. 

Also 12 stillborn and several miscarriages, eigh1*of the stjjl* 
births occurred in one unhealthy family. t ^ 

^ * A similar percentage of mortality was found in agriculAral 
labourers’ families in Corsley, ^ this district, as calculate^ fmni 
a different set of families. See Mg.ud F. Davies' “X^ife ijn an 
English Village,*' p.^259, where the figure in the last 'colamn 
i^hould be read 10*2 instead ni ir •a as •nrinted 
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•xodus during the past century have affected Wiltshire 
to a far greater extent than the other districts visited, 
leaving in the villages a preponde^’ance of old people, 
and sapping 4:he vigour of social life, a depressing state 
of things whicfi cannot fail to tell upon the home-keeping 
mother. Here, too, is found in an excessive degree, that 
principle, which, spreading to urban districts, is every- 
where creating a morbid seclusion in the lives of 
innumerable women— the principle of “ keeping ourselves 
to ourselves ” and of avoiding intercourse with neighbours. 
This custom, which is regarded as a mark of respecta- 
*bility, 4^ perhaps prompted by an overcautious desire to 
avoid “ words ” or possible unpleasantness of any des- 
cription, or b^ dread of a too hasty intimacy^ith persons 
afterwards found to be undesiraWe. U tnese grounds 
are to be held sufilcicnt for eschewing any familiarity 
with near neighbours, it becomes all the more important 
for the health ard happiness of the woman af home and of 
her family that she shall be obliged, either by circum- 
stances or by {^ontaneous vitality, to take part in some 
sort of social life outside h^r home. • 

Far healthieii arc the social conditions of the West 
Worcestershire woman, whose field work,^inevitably in- 
volvingichange»of scene and surroundings, is also usually 
carried#on in cqfrnpany. The Wiltshire woman, in many 
a cottage, will tell youThat she has always a headache; 
and will detail a variety of ailrnents, often in theidselves 
insignificant. Her life is wearisome, she ha^s n(^power^f^ 
getting beyond herwn narrowtirclc into a worldof wider 
intSrests, and her own physical discomforts ogSupy all her 
attentidn* and consciousness. The West Worcestershire 
Md-wor^er, though she may have lacked ^opportunity 
t(f develop cither physically or mentally to her M 
capacity, though she may t#, as many of her elders are, 
stimted^and wizened, i> yet incomparably healthier and 
more^wiry. Except for rheumatisA, it would almo|t 
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appear as though illness and depression wer6 unknown to 
these Worcestershire women. One regulaniworker in the 
fields, who also helped her husband with the pigs and the 
orchard, a woman of about forty and the mother of four 
children, never had a doctor or a day’s illness in ‘her life, 
and only once, for a poisoned finger, had been for treat- 
ment to a chemist. Fulfilling a ceaseless round of duties, 
in the house, small holding, or garden, iiFthe employer's 
fields, in the necessary tramp to and from market, lacking 
leisure to adorn their homes or persons, or to chat for ten 
minutes with a stranger visitor, they lead an almost ant- 
like existence, which, though not allowing the fullest 
human development, is wholesome and certainly not 
unhappy. JTheir children, healthy and ga^,’ seem full of 
the joy of life for whiflh the mothers have no leisure. 

The Rowledge women are all that women should be. 
Full^pf vigorous \iealth and spirits, they are equally ready 
for work and for play. To three main causes the happy 
ccMidition of Rowledge may be attributed : firstly, the 
general prosperity and sufficiency of thp necessities of 
life f secondly, the independent incomes of their own 
which the women are able to secure ; (ind thirdly, the 
unusual stat/* of being a community devoid of social 
distinctions. The general prosperity arrises fi^m the 
good wages of the men, which *enabl^ nearlyiajl the 
inhabitants to demand effectually the provision of their 
real r^uirements, whether in housing, clothing or food, 
instead {)f making shift with the cast-ofi houses and 
clothing of the rich or with the inferiQr commodities that 
alone can be purchased by the very poor. There is little 
poverty, partly bA:ausc of the prevailing social* ef^uality ; 
where terngorafty trouble exists friends and nei|[hboufs 
know all about it, and “ one will bring a loaf and another 
Sie butter.” These ministrations will not be extended, 
however. . t ' * 

^ The independent income of the women brings them a 
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degree of coitsideration both from others and from them- 
selves that educes and develops their personality, and 
causes ?ach woman to become an ftidividual interesting 
to herself and to others, even as her husband or her son 
is. In the hoifsc the woman is mistress, the man, when at 
home, adapting himself to her «and doing the housework 
that she may not be interrupted in her industry. With 
her own earniAgs she is able to buy what she wants, 
pretty clothes for her children or for hersejf, a bicycle, a 
piano, or whatsoever else may appeal to her as affording 
the recreation which she takes for granted as her due, and 
as part of the normal routine of her life. 

The absence of distinctions of rank mak^es for a cheery 
social life. Wc are all alike here,” lyny women 
remarked ; and with the exception*of the readout clergy- 
man, the resident doctor, perhaps a tew persons con- 
nected with the engineering works, jAid a few little- 
heeded newcomers, l^e statement appeared to be Abso- 
lutely true.- A community of which two thousand or^so 
members can ^ail one another as friends, and wliich is 
enlivened by the recurrent comings and goings ofieailor 
kinsfolk, has, may caSly be imagined, no stagnant 
social life. For many months of the ^ar the women 
are le^ without their men, but the fact does not 
to depress tiieir spirits, ^hey all said that 
they do not mi^s thdr husbands, because absence is 
what they expect I It is coihmon to see the women 
gathered together in their gardens for a spirheS, talk ; 
and this *neighbo,urly intercourse by no mejyis leads 
to* quarrels, the women appearing to be very happy 
and gbod-tempered together. Of An evening friends 
will often pay visits to one another’s houses. ^ • 
•These self-sufficient women are appareiftly excellent 
wi^i^s and mothers. The jact that there are no calP&s 
of -rickets in the district and the small niynber of sons and 
daughters born here who, despite the extra risks of. a 
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seafaring life for the boys, have since died, furnish ampk 
proof that the parents are not neglectfuL) and no one 
who had seen these dnildren or caught a glimpse of family 
life here would entertain any doubts abouii the matter. 

Yet one other point remains to be conMderedi Even 
if the psychical and economic advantages of the mother’s 
industrial employment be granted, is it not possible that 
the expectant or nursing mother or her iiffant may suffer 
physically in consequence of her employment ? 

A scrutiny of these ii6 families shows that ordinary 
work has no ill effect. In ordinary circumstances^ 
scarcely a worker in Essex or Worcestershire had 
lost an infant when there had not been some cause 
of constitutional weakness or disease in *chc mother ; 
while in Wiltshire, ithe percentage of infant deaths 
or of still birtlis was greater in the families of twenty 
women who hah not worked for money during their 
earlier years of marriage than in those of twenty-one 
wqmen who had done so throughout their years of 
child-bearing, the percentages being respeptively 1^*1 and 
14*8. * Unless she is specially over-pressed the expectant 
mother docs not overwork, and in the rqajority of cases 
is able to keep* on with all her occupations as usual 
until shortly l^fore her confinement. After the birth 
the Worcestershire Wmen do not«*go oujt to work, until , 
they have been churched, and ‘ when they do resume ’ 
work yiey often take the babies and younger children 
^wjth thepi. 

The (Vise is different when, the husband Being ill or 
out of work, the expectant mother is overpressed &nd 
compelled, ptrhap^; to sit at work half the night, ^ and to 
go short of food at the very time when her < 5 ondition!i' 
should be easiest. There are indications that in su<sh 
cRcumstances the infant • n^ortality tends to be ^ven 
greater than whjen the woman isi unable to eam'monqr. 
TJie earnings, under such severe stress, seem, to be made 
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at the expeifse of herself and her infant, while the elder 
children, if any, profit by the sacrifice. Such cases 
afford, of course, no evidence as to whether the con- 
tinuance of her normal work, without strain or worry, 
is or isf not, beneficial to mother and child. 




4PPENDIX I. 

SciiE*DULE OF Enquiry Employed. - 


Name and Address of Enquirer 

Date of Visit * 1909 

Town or District to which the Report refers • 

WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL, 

7,. John Street, Adelpiii, Londcm^, W.C. 
Enquiry intm the Industrial Employment of Married 
Women and Widows, ^ 

9 

A. — WORKER 

Name and Address (in full) 

1. Married or Widowed 
.Age 

Place of Work 

, Town or Country ^ringing-uj 
Nation^ity 

2. Occupation — (a) Regular 

* (b) Intermittei^ 

» Before marriage 

3. Reasons for Working—, 

Did the woman continue at her origiiAl work 
• uninterrupted by marriage ? cr < 

. Did she \-cturn to it after a period ^ 

B. — FAMILY AND HEALTH • 

iSent and Number of Rooms— • 
r Sanitation 
State of home ] Cleanliness 
•(.Furniture 
State of Children 

253 
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2 ^ 

2 . Number of Children alive — 

(a) Earning • 

(Information should be given as to the nature of the occupa- 
tion and the amount of the earnings f of each child.) 

[h) Dependent 

3. Number of Children dead — 

{a) Age at death 
[h] Qause of death 

{c) Had the mother been working during the 
year in v'hich the child was born ? 

4. NumbQT- of other dependents (if any) ^ 

5. Arrangements for care of home and children during 

abVjnce at work 

* 

6. Effect of the work on the woman’s health 

How 16 ng did she cease work at her confine- 
m-ents ? 

^ Wliat provision (if any) to meet the expenses ? 

C.--WAGES 

1. Woman’s earnings 

(Simple statements of average wages should not be ac- 
cepted.^* Wherever possible, exact statements should be 
obtained of t^c eaniings and hours wcAked ove^ a scries 
of consecutive weeks. Enqury should also hc^made 
as to earnings in slack and busy seasons separately, and ^ 
as to the length of ^icse seasons. In the slack season of 
the woman’s main occupation what other source of in- 
come or what subsidiary employment does she find ?) 

f {a) Time wages • 

(S)g Piece rates 

(c) ‘Average per week 

(d) * Number of hours worked and average pay- 

ment per hour 

,{e) Have wages rikn or fallen ? 

2. Husband’s occupation and average weekly earnings. 
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3. Total*family income per week 

From jiusband Lodgers 

^ Wife Tllrift, Friendly Socie- 

j Children ties, etc. 

. 0 thcr dependents Charity, Poor Law 

Allotments 

4. Weekly budget 

(If the to?al family income is in excess of the weekly 
budget, what is done with the surplus ?)> 

^D.^REMARKS 

E. —APFARENT ECONOMIC RESULTS*:— 

1. Docs the fact that women work in thc/trade affect 

the men’s wages ? 

2. Are women actually working in ^iompetition with 

men and tending to oust them, or i? it the t^her 
way about ? 

3. ‘'•Are married workers preferred to girls ? 

^ 4. Is the women’s work being more and more*done 

by ins^hincry ? 

F. — CHARACTCRISTICS OF TRA^E 

7 . l^emarks* — • 

[a) Special characteristics of trade 
(^>) Special characteristics of locality 

2. Doe^ the trp.de employ locally many 

• (a) Men or boys 

* ^6) Married women and widcAvs 

^ \c) Girls ? 

(Give approximate numbers. 

% Is the occupation heplthy ? 

* * f 

4. Is the trade organised ? 
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G,— LEGISLATION AND GENERAL 

1. Is legislation on the subject of maTied women ’s 

work desirable or not ? 

2. Legislative Proposals "■ 

(a) English {b) Foreign 

3. Schemes for the amelioration of Infantile Con- 

ditions 

(a) English ( 5 ) Foreign 

4. Schemes for Maternity Insurance 

Reference to sources of information on any of these subjects, 
will be welcome contributions towards the bibliography 
of thc^^ubjcct. 
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« 

HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE. 

The investigator who studied these industries on the 
Councirs behalf was able in a few cases to obtain details of the 
expenditure of the family income, and althouglt these budgets 
are in most cases very imperfect, it seems worth wliilc to give 
them here, as affording some little indication c/how life is 
maintained by the poorer class of workers iji these districts. 
The great diOiculty in co-ordinating these, budgets is the 
impossibility— -from tiie evidence available— of making a 
correct estimate of the family income. Ii) nearly all these 
cases the men‘'s wages and the women’s also are stated to We 
irregulatin a veryjiigh degree. The income may be, for their 
standard of life, ample one week, then work may be slack, 
oife or both breadwinners may be unemployed, or as they 
with half-conscious irony call it, “ playing ” fof^’^eks together. 
From the facts g^ven it is really impossible to estimate an 
avera^ income. We thtjrcfore give a brief summary of the 
^ feiily circumstances in each case, and take the heading of 
expenditure as percentages not of income, but of total cxjjendi- 
ture. The omissions arc themselves significant, as showing 
what has to lie provided out of tfi^ margin of *incoipf over 
outgoings. 
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Budget i. 


Weaver No. 8. 

The husband, very weakly, earns only loj-j a week, the wife 
[7/6 Their earnings are, however, most irregular, and they 
ire in debt owing to the illness of themselves and the illness 
ind deaths of their ii children, all of whom died in infancy 
3r as quite little children. , 


One week’s expenditure : 2 to keep. 



S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Percentages. 

Rent \ . . 



3 

a 

I 

i 8*4 

Coal . . ^ I 



2 

0 

II-9 

6*0 

Insurance . . 



I 

0 

Doctor . . ' 



I 

0 

()*0 

fvo 

6-0 

Hardwareiyan 



I 

0 

Husband’s spending 



1 

0 

Flour 

. . 0 

10 1 




Sugar 

. . 0 

5“ 


, 


Tba 

. . 0 

7i 




Yeast 

. . '0 

I2 


( 

c 

Potatoes 

. . 0 

3 




Butter and'Tvard . . 

. . I 

6 




Eggs 

. . 0 

6 



f 

Rice 

. . I 

G 



t # • c- 

Meat 

. . I 

• 6 




Bajjon 

< . . 0 

lol 

7 

8 

45-8 

r 

• 


j 6 

9 

* lOO-I 


RmarAa— Nothing is included for wood, light, or clhthM. 
The diet inUudes'no milk, cheese, green vegetables or fruit. 
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Budget 2. 

Weaver No. 23. 

This is a very imperfect budj^et. The hu‘^and's earnings 
are stated at 23/6, the wife’s are most irregular. She can earn 
26/-. and probably cariuxl 15/- in this week. She could 
*give no account of what she had done with the balance. 
•There ar(i4 children : 6 persons to keep in aH. 


• 

s. 

d. 

s. d. 

^Percentages, 

Rent and Rates 



4 0 

f 24*2 

Coal 


• 

2 p 

I 2 -I 

Insurance . . 



I 0 

6'i 

2 stone Flour 

. . 2 

9 

• 


Potatoes . . 

. . 0 

6 


• 

Lard 

. . I 


• 


Yeast 

. . 0 

6 


• 

Baker . . • 

. . I 

0 



Meat 

I 

0 


% 

6 lbs. vSugar ^ 

. . I 

4 ^ 



i lb. Tea . . 

. . 0 

8 



Milk 

. . 0 

7 



« • 

— 


? 6 

57-6 

Jm 0 • 

% 






• 

16 6 

lOO-O 



% 




Remarks . — ^No wood, light, or clothes are included.* Tl^e, 
provision of tnilk is obviously inad«quate for 4 young ^ildrcn, 
and.no cheese, green vegetables or fruit is included. 
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Budget 3. 

Weaver No. 25. 

The husband works at an unhealthy trade, and is also 
subjected to a system of lowering wages by deductions for 
loss which is really due to defective macliinory. He brought 
home only 4/1 in this week. Wife works irregularly, does* 
charing, or goes as “ silk weaver.” 'J'here aj-e 3 children. 
Rent and insurance had to stand over. Week’s spending : 

i. s. d. 

I not paid. 

7 

8 
I 

1 

3 
6 

2 

N.B . — ^The neighbours gave some food knd tea,* ^ 

Remarks . — No coal, wo6d, light, milk, cheese, vegetables 
or fruit. 


5 to keep. ♦ 

s. 

Rent . . * . . 

In5furance , 

stone Flour ^ . . . 2 

if lbs. Sugar . . . . 0 

Polony 0 

Pc/tted Meat . . . . 0 

Yeast 6 

Fat o 


4 
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Budget 4. 


Spinner No. 5. 


This woman is quite young, 26, and has children. She 
and husband support her mother, who minds the children 
w hen she is at work. She has no work at present. Husband 
•earns 28/-, and her sister, who also li\'cs witli them, earns lo/-. 
•It is not^stated how much this girl contribiAcs of her 10/-. 


Expenditure for i week: 

Rent 

Soap 

Flour 

Yeast 

2 lbs. Butter 

ilb.Jea 

8 lbs. Sugar • . . 

2 tins Milk 
• Meat . . % 

Rice 

Cow'n Milk 
Jam • 


to keep. 

s. d. s. d. Percentages. 

• j i 227 

o 6 27 

2 9 

0 3h 
2 4 

1 4 

I 4 

0 II 

1 6 

0 2h . 

2 0 
10 * 

13 8 74*5 


• 18 4 ic^-o 


Remarks. ^'^^0 coal, wood, lightt cheese, vegelables^or fruit 
are included, and no payment for clothing. 
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Budget 5. 

Spinner No. 6. 

In this the income is below expenditure. The wife 

can earn 20/b when at work, but is now nat strong enough. 
The husband earns £1, gives her 17/-, and pays i/- into a 
clothing club. Thtire are 2 clnldren. 


Expenditure in i week : 4 

to Ivcep. 





s. d. 

s. 

d. 

Percentages.' 

Rent .(v. 


2 

6 

t 12*0 ‘ 

Child-minding^ 


4 

() 

23-2 

Clothing €Jub 


I 

0 

5*2 

Coal . . . .f 


2 

0 

10*3 

Soap 

Insurance and “ Knocking 


0 


0'9 

•^up” 

Furniture Payn,)ent 


1 

2 

() 

0 

7.7 

10-3 

tMeat, Jam, etc 

2 b 




Flour 

I 9 




Yoast 

0 2 




Milk 

\) 6 



, 

2 lbs. Sugar 

0 4 


1 


i lb. Tea .. 

0 4i 




Tin Milk .. ^. . 

0 i\ 


» 



i' 

5 

.9 

« 


19 

5 

lOO-I 

1 Sne Irad pnly just left off work. 



1 


RemLrks . — ^This budget shows what a large slice the pa5mient 
for child-miriding makes in a small income. The food expendi- 
ture appears very 'inadequate ; no cheese or vegetables, and 
milk very insufl^.cient. ' o 
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Budget 6. 

« Ragger ’’ No. 

The Warnings of the family are highly irregular, and consist 
of what is brought in by the father, unmarried daughter, 
and a ijiarried# daughter who has come back to live with her 
parents, the husband having turned out very badly! She has 
one baby. The income varies. 

Maxiiimni. 

Fathefi . . . . 15/- 5/- or 7/6 

Married daughter . . 12/- 9/6 pr 10/- (only 7/- 

la^t week). 

Unmarried daughter 17/- 13^0 

44/- say 26/6 ' 

Expeiiditure in a week : 5 to keep. $ 



b. 

d. s. 

d. 

Percentages 

Rent * . . 


3 

2 

• 20*4 

Invsurance . . 


t 0 

10 

5*4 

Soap and Soda 



•5 

2*7 

Paraffin 


' 0 

»2 

I-I 

Sugar 

. . I 



m 


. . 0 

2 



Milk 

0 

lOi 



Tea* 

. . 1 

0 



Meat 

. . I 

b 



Cheese . ^ 

. 0 

I 



Potatoes 

. . 0 

7 



I lb. Bacon 

. . 0 

9 



Tun^ps .a 

. . 0 

2 



^»lb. Butter 

. . 0 

or 



Lard . ! 

• . . 0 

6 



Onions 

. . 0, 

2 



Flour 

. . 2 

7 l 



Fry Meat . . 

. , 0 

4 



Yeast . . , 

.. h 

3 



Porter 

. . 0 

3 




— 

— 

II 

70-4 




76 

lOp'O* 

m 


• 

^ He had an accident and is incapable of hard works 
S^marks . — Vegetables and cheese are included in this budget^but 
only to the amount of 5d. altogether; The amounts for meat, bmter, 
etCi, seem very inadequate No payment for clothing is included; 
Clothes would be a heavy item with 3 workers. 
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Budget 7. 

“Ragger” No. 10. 

This woman’s standing wage is 12/- a wci-k, but all short 
time is deducted. Husband's earnings at full time are 
£1 os. 2d. a week, but the pits arc being worked out, or have 
bad seams, and there are long periods of short time. , They 
have 3 children. 


The followingiis stated as the family weekly budget, when* 
income permits " : 5 to keep. 


i 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

* Percentages. 

Rent . . . . , 



3 

5 

14-4 

Child-minding * 



4 

0 

i6-q 

Insurance and Hnio'h 



I 

6 

6*3 

2 cwt. Coal 



2 

0 

8-5 

Groceries (including Butter 






,, and Eggs) 

6 

6 




Meat 

I 

0 




Bo^?,es 

0 

3 




Fry 

O' 

3 


i 


Onions and Carrots 

0 

I 


1 


Potatoes . * . . 

0 

7 



, 

if stone Flour 

3 

oi 


C 

f 

Milk 

I 

0 

t 

< 




— » 

12 

9 

53-9 


« 23 8 loo-o 


RemariiS. — Notiiing for light, wood, or clothing is included. 
The diet intl^des no cheese, and only i/- for meat. 



APPENDIX II. 


Budget 8. 

Miscellaneous Worker No. 2* 

Tliis worker is a widow aj^^ed 30. She has 2 small children, 
• She earns ii/- weekly, only 6/- at holidays. Her relations 
•give 2/6 towards rent, and share 2 rooms w^th her, but get 
their own food. 

Expenditure in a week : 3 to keep. 


Coal, i/- ; Cinders, 8d. . . 

s. d. 

' 6 % 

Percentages. 

13-8 

Rent 


3 0 

29 tf> 

Child-minding 


26# 

207 

Insurance 


o* 4 

27 

Groceries 

i stone Flour' 

2 6 
I 0 



Milk 

0 7 


• 



4 I 

12 I 

33-8 

lOO-O 


• • * 

Remarks . — Here the excess of income over expenditure 
is only IS. 4|d., and lias to acc^ount for wood, light, and 
Nothing. The expenditure on food seems sadly inadequate 
for a woman doing hard work. 
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Budget 9. 

Miscellaneous Worker No. 

This is a yoviig marriod woman of 24, wJiosc husband has 
gone to America in liopi'S of “ making a fortune for her,” 
but she lias Jiad no money from him lor lour months. Slic 
earns ii/~ as a paper sorter, and (unploycTS occasionally give 
her some food^ She has 2 children. 


Expenditure in a week : 3 to keep. 



s. 

d. 

s. d. 

Percentages 

Rent . . , ^ * 



3 

35'3 

Child-minding^, 



3 0 

30-3 

C^fil 



0 6 

5-0 

Flour and Yeast . . 

. . I 

3 



Potatoes . . ' . . 

. . 0 

2 



t lb. Tea . . 

. . 0 

5 



i lb- Dripping . . 

. . 0 

2 

' 


JaSi . . . . 

. . p 

I 



Milk 

. . 0 

10 

( 



— 

— 

2 II 

29'4 

< 



t 

9 

ioo'O 




1 



Remarks . — Here the income exceeds expenditure by i/-j 
and liai to account for wood, light, soap, and clothing. The 
J(y)d expenditure appears very inadequate for a yojing working 
woman ^nd 2 children, but ‘is supplemented by the employer. 



APPENDIX IL 


Budget io. 

Miscellaneous Worker No. 7. 

This is a yoiftipj woman aged 25, works in a packing ware- 
house, but has not yet rosunu'd work since ^ler baby’s birth, 
5 w('(Ts previously. Her Imsbantl earns only 18/- a week ; 
he is good to her, and gives her 17/- for the house. Both 
parents need better food, and tlie l>aby is not tliriving. 


Expenditure in one week : 

3 

to 

keep. ^ 



s. 

d. 

s. d. 

Percentages. 

Rent 



■I 

• 29-4 

Furniture Instalment 


• 

^ b 

15-5 

Insurance 



io^S 

4-1 

Coal 



^1 .1 

67 

Flour and \ east . . 


I 



Tea 

0 


• • 


I Ib^ Butter 

I 

2 



2 lbs. Sugar. 

0 

4 



Condensed Milk . . 

0 




Potatoes 

0 

4 



Stew Meat 

0 

9 



Meat for husband 

I 

IO 

% 



— 

— 

.7 2 

44-3 




16 2 

lOO-O 


Remarks. — Q^d. is left over, for light, wood, soap ^nd cloth- 
ing. Not% the inadequacy of amount sp(«it cfi fatty f^oAj 
for a young nursiifg mother, and the absence of^chUese, fruit 
or vegetables other than potatoes. 
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Budget ii. 

Woolcomber No. 1. 

This woman has 3 children, aged 6 and*^3 years, and 4 
months old. She earns 12/-. Her liusband is an ice-cream 
vendor, his earnings are very uncertain, and not stated. 
Her mother and licr sister (a defective girl) live with them. 
The mother earns something, but not regularly. 


Expenditure (ox one week : 7 to keep. 


Rent 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

« Percentages. 



5 

0 

25-1 

Coal 

• < 


2 

10 

14-2 

Child-minding 

\ •• 


3 

0 


Clothing Club 


0 

6 

2-5 

Fldur 

. . . . 2 

3 



Sugar 

» • . • 0 

6 




E utter 

. . . . 2 

6 



« 

Bacon 

. . 0 

3 




Yeist 

. . 0,, 

3 




Tea 

. . . . I 

0 


( 


Potatoes . . , 

. . . . 0 

3 




Greens 

. . 0 

2 



r 

Meat 

., . . I 

2 


t 

( 

Rice 

. . 0 

3, 

' 

* 



— 

— 

8 

7 

43*1 




19 

II 

ido-o 

< 


budget includes no milk, wood, sewp, 
light, or clothing, ex9ept the subscription to the clotjupg club. 



APPENDIX 11. 


Budget 12. 


Woolcomber No. 17, 

This woman works at “ backwashing,” but is out of work 


this week. The husband is a 
week when in work, but it is 'v 
iniby. but she cannot nurse it. 

Expenditure in one week : 

Rent • 

Club 

” Spending brass ” 

Flour 

Potatoes 

Meat 

Tea , . 

lb. Gutter 
lb. Lard . * 

3flbs. Sugar ^ 

Milk for baby' 


night-comber. •gives her £1 a 
ery irregular. They have one 


3 to keep, 
s. d. s. d. * 

Percentages. 

3 (> 

• 25-6 


37 

/ ^ 

14-6 

• 

V.C !>. 

H 0 

• 

16. • 

0 8 

0 loj 

• 

0 35 

0 0 

• 

I 9 

7 ^8 

56-1 

00 

loo-o 


Remarks . — No coal, wood, or, light is included in this 
3udget. A comparatively generous amount is spen# on the 
oaby’s mil^, but nothing on cheese, fruit, or YegeJabliJs otbej 
than potatoes. Nothing is said Sbont clothing. 
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. APJPENDIX III. 

Smaller Loi^don Trades in tabular firm. 



M 

s 

c 

u 

2 

'o 

u 

V 

-a 

i 

"1 

§1 

■fl 

I 





0 



0 

. 

0) 

H 

CQ 

.Q 

B 

1 


0 

H 

Marriage State— 

Married " . . 

5 

5 

w 

7 

18 

u 

4 

10 

54 

Widowed 

1 

1 

I 

4 

0 

3 

lO 

Dcscrt(id 

- - 

-- 

__ 

I 

— 

I 

2 

K 

(> 

6 

8 

23 

15 

' H 

73' 

Reasons for T 1 ' or king — 

Like it . . . . * ' . . 



I 


2 


' 

3 

To support fam'ily^ . . 

2 

I 

1 

6 

6 

5 

2 o 4 

Family incom^I insufli- 
6ient . . ^ . . 

3 

2 

I 

1^1 

4 

3 

27 

Husband out of work, 
l Or seasonal w^ork . . 

I 

3 


2 

3 

.3 


Hu-sband or other mem- 
ber of family invalid 



2 

I 


I 

L 

Not stated 

— 

— 

__ 

, 

— 

2 


6 

6 

8 

1 

23 

15 

u 

72 

Families having Persons 
per room — 

Less than i per room . . 



2 


I 


3 

I and* under 2 

I 

4 

3 

' 7 

5 

I 

21 

< ' 3 

2 

— 

I 

; 3 

2 

5 

13 

3 

I 

I 

— '1 

8 

2 

— 


4 „ , 5 


— 

— 

' — 

— 

4 

4 

5 „ . 6 ^ . 




— 

— 

— 

t 

j 

— 

6 , „ 7 . 

— 

— 

— 

; — 

— 

I 

I • 

House . . 2 

I 

— 

I 

I 

— 

3 

6, 

Not stated 
\ 

I 

I 

I 

4 

5 

0 

12 

6 

6- 

8 I 

23 

13 

f4 

7*2 
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V 

272 




APPENDIX III 


273 


t 

Tie Makars. 

Bookfolders. 

T 

1 

jQ 

a 

Tailoresses. 

Children’s | 

Clothes Makers. 

^-1 

Priv'ate 

Dressmakers. 

Totals. 

Families paying Rent per 








Person in Family — 








House 

I 

— 

I 

I 

— 

3 

6 

Not stated • . . 

I 

I 

I 

3 

6 


12 

()d. and under i/- 

I 

I 


3 . 

I 

4 

10 

I/- .. 1/3 • • 

— 

I 

I 

1 

I 

2 

6 

1/3 .. 1/6 . . 

2 

d 

— 

3 

— 

— 

8 

i/h „ i/o 

I 


I 

5 

I 

2 

10 

1/9 2/- .. 

— 

— 

I 

I 

— 

I 

3 

2/- ' 2/3 . . 

— 

— 

— 


I 

I 

2 

2/3 „ *2/6 



-- 

I 

,2 

— 

3 

2/6 „ 2/9 


— 

I 

2 

2 

— 

5 

2/9 .. 3/- • • 

— 

— 

V 


— 

— 

I 

3 /- .. 3/3 • ■ 

— 

— 

f 

^ I 

I 

I 

3 

3/3 ■. 3 /f> • • 

— 

— 

I 

# 

— 

— 

I 

3/6 3/9 •• 

— 

— 

— 

I# 

— 

a 

I 

3/9 .. 4/- : 

<rj 0 1 

— 

— 

• 

I 



— 

I 

# . 

• 

6 

6 

8 

23 

.15 

14 

72 

Children — ' 

• 







No. living 

20 

26 

171 

h 3 

i 35 1 

58 

210 

,;dead 

' 2 

6 

13^ 

18 

; 17 

10^ 

66 

Und^ I* .. 

■ 2 

— 

*4 

18 

: 8 

10 

42 

'^t* 1 school • 



7 

19 

, 9 

18 

66 

Under & at 1 age 

i 

! 

3 1 

4 

1 7 i 

II 

40 

Over 1 


! *6 

3 

22 

, II 

/4 

61 

Not stated 

1 

! 5 


— 

1 — 

9 ' 

.5 

10 

• 

1 

L 





• t 

• 

42 

158 

47 

144 

^7 

I26 

504 

t • 


1 

• 


1 



Earnii^g 

5 

6 

3 

21 ' 

f 8 

9 


Out'of work . . 


I — 


* I 

i __ 

!• 

w 

2 

^ Still-births 

I 

j 



.. 

I 



2 

Other dependents 

-r 1 

I 

1 — 

2 \ 

I 

I 

— 



1 i 

‘ 2 families only. • ^ in dhe family. 
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< 

s 


'J 


"J 





*0 

■§ 

i 



i 


A 

a> 

P 

1 

1 

6 

1 

oa 

o 

£| 

H 






0 



Families having Total No. 




f 




of Children in Family — 








None . . ‘ . 

— 

. — 



I 

— 

I 

I child 

— 

I 

3 

6 

4 

I 

15 

2 children 

— 

— 


— 

I 

2 

3 

3 if 

3 

— 

2 

6 

I 

3 

15 

4 O' ‘ 

2 

I 

I 

5 

5 

f I 

15 

5 

I 

I 

— 

2 

T“ 

2 

6 

6 „ • .. 

— 

2 

— 

2 

I 

I 

6 


— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

2 

3 

8 „ ..O.. 

— 

— 


I 

I 

— 

3 

9 >. .4-1.. 

-- 

— 

I 

— 

I 

I 

3 

10 • „ 

— 

I 

— 

— 


— 

I 

II „ 

1 

1 — 

1 — 

— 


I 

I 

< 

6 ‘ 

1 1 

' 6 

1 

i 8 

23 • 


14 

72 

Families having No. of 

j 1 

1 * 

i 

1 

1 

( 

1 



Children Living — 

1 



1 


( 


None . . 

i — 

! — 

— 

1 ( 

i I 

-4- 

I 

I child 

— 

1 I 

. '4 

8. 

1 5 

I 

•X9 

2 children 

— 

1 — 


3 

3 

2 

8 

3 »> 

^4 

__ 

3 

3 

3 

3 

i6 

4 

2 

3 

I 

5 

2 

2 

15 

• 

— 

1 I 

— 

4 

— < 

3 

8 

6 


1 

— 

' — 

— 

2 

? 

7 „ ‘ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

— 

I 

8 „ a 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

L-l 

I 

9< 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"l 

I 

1 . ^ 

6 

6 

8 

23 

15 

14 

72 


L 
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m 


'^ead — • 
None 

1 child . . 

2 children 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Children under and at 
School Age — 

None . . 

1 child . 

2 children 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Not stated 


rrangements for Care of 
Children-^ 

Not working when chil- 
dren yofing . . 

0 )yn work allows ' . . 

Husband's work allows 
Elder dhjdreii or relative 
‘Neighbours 
Pay Nursery . . 

The children manage . . 
No* special arrange- I 
ments necessary 
Not stated 




■ V 



f — 



12 

c 



d 

(A 

1 e 


1 

P 

1 

8 

1 

I 

1 

al 

Private 

essmake 

Totals. 

n 

B 

Ui 

. H 

i 

u 

1 Q 


5 

2 

6 

1 

! 14 

8 

10 

45 

— 

2 

1 — 

' 5 

2 

I 

10 

I 

2 

! 

: — 

2 

2 

7 

— 

— ■ 

! — 

J 

2 

— 

5 

— 

— 

1 — 

; I 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

; _ 

1 

i I 

I 

2 

— 

— 

i I 

1 — 

1 

— 

I 

— 

— 

1 I 

! — 

— - 

— 

I 


6 ! 8 

23' 

15 

14 

72 





I* 





r? 





— 

— 

1 

'5 

6 

I 

12 

2 

2 

1 2 

1 10 

• 4 

I 

W 

21 

— 

— 

i 

!• 3 

I 

4 

9 

2 

I 

2 

i 4 

I 

3 


2 

I 

I 

j 2 

2 

— 

8 

• 1 

— 

— 

I 

— i 

3 

• 4 

— 1 

I 

— 

— 

— 

I ! 

2 

— i 

— 

— 


I 



I 

— 1 

I 

— 

— 

— 

I 

2 

6 ! 

6 

8* 

23 

15 

14 ; 

72 


• 




■ 

1 

• 


— 

-T- 

I 

2 ' 

. 4 - 

■ 

7*- 

2 


2 

3 

6, 


23i 

— 

I 

— 

• 

— 



— — 

“"J 

— 

2 


1 

3 

— 

il 

— 

% 

— 

h 

• f 

— 

1 

— 

5 


2 



— — 

— 

— 

1 

— 

p 

— 

— 


3 

I 

— 

r 

4 

4 

3 

4 . 

3 

— 


6 

6 

81 

•3 

15 

14 

72 
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'Table bf the Number of Children Living ai)d Dead. 


Charwomen, &c. 

Ca^No. j Alive. 

! Dead. 

Case No. 

f Alive. 

Dead. 

Case No 

Alive. 

1 

, Dead. 

55 

1 I 

1 0 

117 

5 

1 6 




50 

i ^ 

1 

118 

5 

i I 

I 

2 

I 

57 

1 1 

1 9 

II9 , 

? 10 

2 

2 

3 

2 

61 

'' 3 

6 

120 

1 4 " 

' I 

3 

4 

0 

62 

' 7 

6 

122 

3 

0 

4 

1 

1 1 

65 

2 

■ 4 

124 

1 7 

0 

5 

6 

i I 

68 

1 4 

4 

1250 

3 

0 

6 

5 

I 

69 

2 

I 

126 

1 3 

1 1 

8 

I 

' 0 

71 

i 3 

1 

127 

’ 4 

1 1 

9 


I 1 

73 

i 9 

2 

128 

' 4 

0 

10 

i 3 

0 

74 

6 

0 

129 


i 6 

II 

3 

i 0 

75 

5 

0 

130 

i 5 

5 

12 

1 5 

0 

76 

/ 

1 

i 3 J 

7 

3 

13 

2 

0 

77 

1 

I 

132 

4 ' 

1 0 


3 . 

2 

7 « 

6 

2 

133 

4 

2 

15 

2 


79 

3 

3 

134 

10 

i 2 

17 

4 

4 

V 

2 

2 

135 

4 

2 

18 

6 

0' 


3 

I 

136 

5 

2 

19 

6 


'82 

: 5 

2 

>37 

3 

1 

0 

20 ‘ 

8 

0 

83 

' 4 

■ 5 

138 

7 

6 

21 

7 

' I 

. 85 

, 4 

I 

139 

1 

J 

2,4 

3 

3 ' 

86 

! 4 

0 

140 

4 

0 

25 

5 

2 

89 

1 5 

0 

143 

3 * 

0 

26 

5 

0 

90 

! 4 

7 

146 

3 

1 

27 * 

5 ! 

5 

92 

i 9 . 

7 

148 j 

8 

0 

28 

5 


93 

; ^ 

1 

149 

3 

0 < 

29 

4 


94 

i 

, 8 

151 

4 

1 

30 

2 

0 

95 

1 8 

1 2 

152 

2 c 

I 

31 

2 

0 

. 96 

1 3 

0 

^ 5 < 1 

3 c. 

1 

32 

4 

0 

‘ 97 

i 

I 


4 

3 

34 

5 

4 

98 

j 10 

1 • 

160 

5 ‘ 

2 

35 

3 1 

3 

104 

5 

1 ^ 

161 

5 

0 

38 

t 3 

I 

104a* 

7 

1 ® 

162 j 

5 

9 


. 7 

I 

169 

4 

! 0 

163 1 

3 

4 

40 

f 

' I 

171 

, I 

i 1 

164 ' 

« 6 

6 

44 


4 

it >5 

I 

5 

165 1 

8 

4 

45 ! 


1 

106 

8 

1 2 

166 

6 

2 

47 

5 i 

3 ^ 

107 

5 

; 0 

167 

t 4 < 

2 

c 48 . 

3 

i 

108 

3 

1 I 

174 


3 .. 

49 

6 j 

4 

109 

3 

I 

175 

5 ‘ 

0 

50 

4 

2 

112 

3 

' I 

176 

4 

C; 


3 

0 

1 13 

3 

i I 

177 

4 

3 


2 

2 

115 

3 

1 I 

1 ( 

178 

2 

0 

« 4 T 

168 

59 

' 84 

1 

CO 

[_S 

92 


324 

«34 
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Table of the Number of Children living and Dead. 



■■raai 





C^^o. 

Alive. 

Dead. 

Artificial 





Flowers. 


27 

4 

0 

1 



28 

3 

2 

Case No. 

Alive, i Dead 

29 

I 

0 


1 


30 

I 

0 

I 

6 ; 

7 

32 

I 

0 

2 

9 ' 

9 

33 

T 

0 

3 

2 ' 

2 

34 

5 

3 

4 

2 

0 

35 

3 

I 

5 ! 

4 ’ 

0 

36 

6 

2 

^ i 

2 . 

I 

37 

6 

. 0 

7 

II 

2 

38 

7 

2 

9 1 

1 3 

0 

39 

4 1 

' 2 

10 j 

4 ■ 

6 

40 

*■ 1 

0 

II ; 

I 

3 

41 


3 

12 

5 . 

2 

42 

3 

♦0 

14 

I 

0 




15 

7 : 

0 

37 

126 •{ 

66 

16 

! 4 

2 


Casual Dressmakii^. 

- r-- « 

CaseNq j Alive. | Dead, 


I 

3 

6 

7 r| 


8 ! 
10 
12 
H 


8 


34 


Embroidery, &c. 

C|8<«>Jo. 1 klive.a I D(}ad. 


6 

o 

o 

o • 

7 

o 




6i 


34 


Wood-chopping. 

Case No. | Alive, j Dead. 


2 

6 • 

4 

3 

7 


22 


9r 


Waistcoats. 


i^iv 


5 

3 

II 

I 

4 

I 


c 


2 * ; DD 

no 

3 1 2 

0 

4 1 3 

0 

5 i 3 ! 

I 

! 3 ; 

^ 0 

! 

5 i II 

I 

i 


U|»BRELLAS. 


Case No. | Alive. Dead 


Childi^en’s 

Clothes. 

Case No. : Alive, i Dead. 


I 

4 

5 

6 
8 

9 * 

10 

12 

13 


7 ; 
3 

I 

1 1 

3 ; 

2 I 

2 I 

4 

I 
I 


10 


f i 


25 


Paper Bags. 


f 

Alive. 


5** 

6 i) 

4 

5 

II 


Deaj). 


4 

0 

1 
I 

a? 


13 • 


25 


2*2 


31 
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Table o( the Number of CUldreu Living and Dead. 


Tie-mahkrs. 

d 



Case No. 

Alive. 

^Dea d. 


a 

i 

I 

• 4 

r ® 

I ® 

2 


3 

4 

0 

4 

3 

1 ^ 




4 

14 

' 2 

1 

1 

Street Sellers. 

Case No. 

Alive. 

1 Dead. 

1 

I 


3 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

5 

5 

0 

6 

5 

0 

7 

9 

1 3 

8 

5 

0 

7 

a 37 

14 

Fur Sewing. &c. 



% 

Case No | 

Alive. ' 

1 

Dead. 



. 

I 

* 3 

« 0 

^ , 

, 9 

2 

3 

2 

0 

13 

3 

3 

4 

17 

■ 

5 

• Millinery. 

Case No. 

* ^ve. 

Dead. 

• 4 ■ 

4 

3 

5 

I 

0 


I 

0 

• 7 

a 2 

0 

4a 

8 

3 


Case No. 

j Alive. 

De|d. 

II 

i 

3 

0 

12 

I 

0 


no 

ne 

15 

7 

0 

(6 

I 

0 

9 

20 

3 

Feather Curlers. 

Case No. 

Alive 

Dead. 

8 

I 

0 

10 

0 


2 

I 

'i 



a 

Jam 

Packers. 





Case No. 

Alive. 

Dead. 

3 

6 

2 

5 

4 


* f 

4 

0 


I 

4 

8 

2 

0 

9 

5 * 

0 

10 

4 

2 

II 

5* 

4 

12 

4 

5 

13 

I 

0 

14 

2 

I * 

15 

5 

0 

16 

4 

0 

17 

6 

0 

18 

2 

I 


4 

5 



• 

16 

59 

2 ^. 


Shirt & Collar 
Machinists. 


1 

2 

4 

6 

7 

I'j 

T2 

13 

15 

18 

19 

21 

,^3 


Dead. 


51 


19 


Coats & Trou&rs. 


1 

2 

3 
6 

7 

8 

11 

12 

4 

15 

16 

17 « 

# 19 
29 < 

21 

22 

23 


Alive. I Dead. 


I 

I 

1 

5 

2 
2 

» 

I* 

3 

> 

3 

4 

I 

1 

2 

3 

5 


4 

o 

0 

1 
I 
I 

3 

o 

o 

3 

«o 

3 


17 


41 











MARRIED WOMEN’S WORK 


Table of the Number of Children Living and Dead. 


Shoes. Mantle Makers. 

Case No. I Alive. Dead. Case No. Alive. ‘ Dead. 


none 

nolrtii 

3 ' o* 

^ I 3 

no'ne 

1 o 

2 o 

I j I 

noine * 
no'nc 
I 1 

I o 


Jk)OK-FOLDING. 


Case No. Aliv^j, 


5 ♦! n 
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Table of ^he Reasons for Working in different Tra</es. 


! 


i 


Trad«# 


i ut 

' o.-; . . 

' t: « 

■ Slg ! S<^ 

: 


Charwomen, etc. 
Wood-chopping* 
Embroidery, etc. 

Artificial flower-making 
Waistcoat-making ... , 
Umbrella-making 
Making children’s clothes i 

Tie-mal^ng 

C>)at & Troujcrs-making 

Ball-covering / 

^hoe-making 

Book-folding! 

Sack-sewing ^ ... 
Mantle-making 


13 7 

1 - 

4 — 
I — 

5 I 

I — 

4 2 

6 — 

2 

1 — 

2 — 


1 

1 Husbands ill. 

To supplement 

1 husband's wage. 

1 Other reasons. 

j Not stated. 

1 Totals. 

17 

05 — 

j I 180 

' — 

7 : — 

1 ; 7 

— 

, .4 1 2 ^ 

i — - 8 

1 

fi ! — 

, — 1 IG 

2 

' 5 ; _ 

' — , 0 

— 

6 — 

: — 6 

' 

7 ' — 

i — ' 15 

: — 

|5 “ 

1 ~ 6 

i — 

13 _ 

' 2 : 23 

— 

t 8 • i» 

i — 25 


I 


6 

5 

6 — 


10 

6 

4 


Making undcrcic thos] . 

4 — 

— — 

15 — ' 

-• 1 19 

Paper bag-making 

I — 

- • -r 

6 — 1 

“ 7 

Shopktjppers, street sellers 

4 — 

X — 

4 ' — I 

— » 9 

Fur-sewing • 

1 — 

- — 

. 3 ' — 

— 4 

Millinery 

T — 

— , I 

8 , I’ I 

I 12 

Jam packing, ofc. 

5 2 

I I 

10 — 

— ; 19 

Shirt machinists 

8 I 

2 T 

10 I* 

— 23 

Laui^resses 

Box-making ^... 

9 I 

' 8 ' — 

5 , •3 

3 : 2 

' 43 — 

1 27 i‘ 

I ! 62 

I ; 42 

Glove-iaaking 

: 4 1 — 

I ^ 

! 3 , - 

~ : 8 

Carfiet-scwing ... 

3 — , 

— j I 


— I 4 

Eiderdown quilt-making 

! — — 

— 1 __ 

2 : — 

— 1 2 

Blouse-making 

' 3 ' -Is 

— , — 

i 12 1 2* ' 

— 1 17 

Miscellaneous 

1 17 { 5 

5 4 

i j 3’* 

3 j 62 

M 


'|I39 1 2^2 ; 

43 1 3h 

J 56 f II 

1 ^ 

9 6f6 


( 4 To help mother ; likes to work. 

^ To fill up time. 

^ Likes to do a little. 

^ To pass time. 

Husband drinks. ♦ 

" Likes to work f<w comfort; going to cease on birth of first child. 
7 To fill up time; to keep invalid father; working with husband. 
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240 
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100, 240 
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71 ( 
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^fightdress Making, 78 * 
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NTotting Dale, 16, 20, 21, 22 
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ISTursing Children (before mar- 
riage), 216 

Oddfellows, 39 
Office Cleaning, ii, 219 
Oilskin Workers, 184, 185 
Onioner, 45, 46 
Orange Peeling, 45 
Overall Making, 84, 182 
OxfordJShirt Making, 80 
Oxfordshire, 236 

Paper Bag Makiffig, ii, 51-53, 
215, 221 

Paper Bag Packing, ^^92, 219, 220 

Paper Sorting, 51 

Paper Sorting (before mpiriage), 

29 ^ 

Paper Trade, 229 ' ( 

Pattefn Card Making, 58 
Pattern Mounting, 58 , 

Peckham, 20, 21 
Pickle Factory, 215 
Pinafore Making, 72, 84, 167, 182 
Policeman's Armlets Making, loi 
Poor Law Commission, Minority 
Report of the, 139 
Poor Law Relief, 29, ,20, 39, 50, 
95. 98, 127, 192, 201, 221 
Postmen's Uniform Making, 99 
Post Office Keeping, 218 
Potato Preparing (for Chip Shop), 
164, 166 

Potato Sorting, 235 
Potato Scaring and Gathering, 119 
Pottery lEroig, 195^ 201 
Preserve MakQi*^ '/15 
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* Problems of Modern Industry, ” 

^tJiLT^Makers, 27, 28', 164 

EU^bbit Down Trade, 195, 196- 

Ralfcit Hair Pulling, 197 
Rabbit Opening, 196^ ^ 


Racquet BaU Cover^g, 36-40 < 

Rag Gathering, 207' 

Rag Picking, 134, 149, 156-159 
Rag Picking (before md. -iage), 
149 

Rag Sorting, 1 91, c 15, 219, 220 
Reading, 214-218 * 

Reasons for Married Women’s 
I Work, I, 2, no, 138, 161-2, 

214, 222-5 
Reefer Making, #240 
Rents, 20, 21, 22, 26, 29, 31, 36, 
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179, 181, 187, 188, 189, 190, 191, 
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Royal Army Clothing Factory, 99 
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Sailcloth Winders, 199, 201 
Salvation Army, 41, 239 
Sauce and Pickle Factory, 215 
Sausage Skin Preparing, 45 
Seed Sorting, 216 
Sewing, 182 , 

Sheffield, Trades, 134, 150 
Shirt Finishing, ii, 219 0 
Shirt Makers, 37, 80-8^, 164, 165,^ 
166. 169, 174, 175, 185, 186, 
208 

Shoe Trimming, 68 

Shop Assistant (before marriage), 

75 o u • 

Shop Keeping, 47-51, 218 
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Ik Trade, 204-208, 209, 210, 211 
Ik Warper# 208 
Ik WeavcrJk2o8, 211, -212 
ilk 'Naders, 206, 208. 210 
Icirt taking, <j6 
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tnallware Trade, 21 1 
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^iw Hat Shape Making, 44 
tree# Selling, 47-51 
trect Selling (before marriage), 
149 

un bonnet Making, 44 
unshad^ Making, 61 
vvede Pulling. 235 
weet Factoriro, 190, 194 

AILORESSES, 00-100, I78-185, 

217, 229, 239-244, 245 
ailorosses (before marriage), 179, 

^ r8i, 182, 217 
'ea Packirg, 45, 46 
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'ennis funnel Shirt Making, 81 
Threshing, 2 % * 

Tie Knotting, 54 

Tie Making, 53, • 

Tie Slipping, 54 
Toe-cap Punching, 224 
Tradc^Joards, 68, 75 
Trimming, ioo-:y4 
Trouser fWork, 97, 98, 99, 100, 
i8^-jB4, 219, 2.30 § • 

Tweedinaking, 240 

Umbrella Band Making, 62 
Umbrella Cover Finishing, 61, 
62 # 

Umbrella Cover Machining, 61, 
f ^4 

Umbrella ^over Sewing, 61 
UmbrelfjiiJIaking, 61, 62 
Umbrella Making (before raar- 
riage], 71 

Urabre 4 a Ring Making, 62 
Underclothing Workers, 74-80, 
. 18 * ivS6 

' Unem{)loymeni," 139 • 


Upholltering, 26, 27 * ^ 

Vegetable Growing, 218 
Vegetable Preparing, 189 
Veil Making, loi 
Vcstniakers, 178-180 

Wages, 0, 12, 13, 14, 32, 163-173, 
204, 209, 214, 221, 223 
Waistcoat Making, 90-93, 97, 
98 

Washers (Laundries), 18 
Washing, 87, 112. 127, 149, 208, 
216 

Watts, Dr., 2 

Webb, Mrs. S., 139 

Webb, S. and B., 132 

West End Carpet Sewers, 26, 

27 • 

West Mersea, 239, 244 
West Riding 128-1G0 
Westbury^i^G 

WestL^ry^nd Whorlesden Rural 
District (Council, 237 
Wcstbu|y Leigh, 237 
Wiltshire, 235-239, 242, 24^, 246, 
247, 250 • 

Women’! Qo-operative Guild, 6, 7 
Women’s Industrial Council, 6, 
38, 43 r 105 

Women’s Labour, Report on, 
132 • 

Women’s Suffrage, 7 
Wood Bundling, 40-42 
Wood ChdJ^ping, 40-42 
Wool Boxing. 133 
Wool Carding, 128, 133 
Woolcombing, 128, 132, 133, 134, 
142, 151, 152-156 
Wool Doffing (before marnage) 

Wool Piecing, 129. 111. 132 
Wool Punch-lfallig7i33 *• 
Wool Sorting^^^3 ^ 

Wool Spinning, i28fi3i)\34, 151, 
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Wool Sweeping ((jefore marnage), 


147. 151 . 

Wool Warping. 129, 131, 132, 134, 
160 

Wool Washing, 133, 156 
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Wool Wea\^g, 128, 129, i^o, 131, 
132^^134.143-150 , 

Wool Winding, 134, 140,^60 
Woollen Trade, 128-160, 225 
Woolwich, 36-40, 80 
Worsted Trade, 128, 131 


Worsted Warping, *31 
Worcestershire, 230^*^31 
247, 248, 250 ^ 

Wyvenhoe, 240 

Yorkshire, 128-160 
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etters foftn an impressive indication of th^ urgency of the 
problem, especially at the present time, when the preserva- 
■ion of the infant life of the nat^n is of the utmost 
mpci lance. 

2s. 6d. net 


y^HE FUTURE OF 
THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT^ 

By Mrs. H. M. SWANWKX, M.A. 

• f \^ITH iNTRpnUCTION BY Mr.s. FAWCETT 

2$, 6d. net 

» - 

“Mrs. Swanwick’s exposition of .the claims of women is 
lear, Wight, forcible, well-informed and<<airiy reasoned.* 
t is more likely to persuade doubters^han winy >Dthcr 
tatei^ent that has yet appeared.” — J. A. HoBsa 
he ^gnehester Guardian. 
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^ORK HOUSE, PORJUGAL STREET,^ LONDON, W.C. 


I^f- MODERN INDl/aTRY 

f , . 

By B. L. HUTCHINS 

In this book the story of women's industrial employ- 
ment is traced from the scanty information of medkeval 
times, through the great crisis of the industrial rcvo}y 
tion, down to modern capitalistic industry. TtTrt^hsus 
figures and the Factory Inspector’s reports have been 
laid under contribution, and the position of women in 
Trade Union; has been sketched at first hand. In a 
chapter on Wages the author has had the advantage of 
the collaboration of Mr. J. J. Mallon, Secretary of the 
National Anti-i^’ji$>TLing League. 


ROUND ABOUT A POUND 

A wt:ek 

By Mrs. PEMBER REEVES 
2s, 6d, net 

“ If any one wants to know how the poor live to-day, 
he wili find it in Mrs. Pamber Reeves' little book. Here 
there is no sensation, no melodrama, no bitter cry. It 
is not outcast^ London that we are shown, but Ordinary 
Loi^on, ^resolutely respectable ; not ‘ the Submerged 


ifVi ’ hnf Qnmpwhorp ahniit the hnlf." — Nation. ' r 
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4 ^Sfiidy in the Economic Conditionf^ 
^Working-Class Households in Northampton, 
Warrington, Stanley and Reading 


A.L. ROWLEY, Sc.D.,ANn A.R.RURNETT-HURST,B.Sc. 
AN Introduction by R. H. TAW>iIi!YL B.A. 

3s. 6d. net 


“Had lids book a])pearcd al any other lime than in the 
midst* of ^ groat luiropcan war one can wcl imagine the 
sensation that it would have created, and lightly created. 
Every newsjiapcr would have had leadinf articles upon it, 
and different scliools of thought wouli ^gicc dilv have seized 
upon if and used its facts to draw theik^w n particular 
moral truin tlic con.ai-'ions of poverty ai|h low wages revealtd 
in such well-known towns as I^eadinf, '\^^^‘rjngton and 
Northampton ." — Westminster Gazette. * 

- \ ^ 

THE FEEDING 

OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


» By JV;. E. BULKLjfV' 

C 

3s. 6d. net 

"The first comprehensive description of one ^f the 
most n^mentous social experiments of jjjodern times." ^ 
-^Economic Review. ^ ^ 

"Ai^ admirable statement of the hi|tory and 
positlw^of the problem ." — New Statesman. 
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